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: Each Rogers piano is made with the same care Ss 

+4 - * 1. . ° a BEN \ 

: cs a fine violin. The result is an instrument of rr aa ; 
superlative quality that is a delight to the most 


fastidious pianist. [In your own interest, do not fail to examine the Rogers 
before making your decision. 


Let us send you full particulars, or better still, give us a call. 


GEORGE ROGERS & SONS, 


; 60, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Trade Mark 


COMPLETE. “WORKS 
“His Master ’s Voice 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


«12-inch Double-sided Red Label Records, 8/6 each 


MOZART’S CONCERTO No. 4 in D. 
KREISLER (Violin) 

and ORCHESTRA Conducted by 

Sir LANDON RONALD 


TT TNT ALT TR A oe nt 





DB 815 
DB 816 


Andante cantabile, Part | 
Andante cantabile, Part 2 - DB 817 


Rondeau, Part | : ° 
Rondeau, Parts ? and 3 . ° DB 818 


THE CESAR FRANCK VIOLIN SONATA 
THIBAUD (VIOLIN) and CORTOT (PIANO) 


ret to be nm me ode srato Part s ! and 2 
icgro. ‘arts 1 anc 2 
ecitative— Fantasia, P arts | and 2 
Parts | + 2 


«12-inch Double-sided Black Label Records, 6/6 each 


MENDELSSOHN’S CONCERTO No. 1 incminor. op. 25 
MOISEIVITCH (Pianoforte) 
and THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA Conducted by 
Sir LANDON RONALD 


First Movement—Molto allegro con fuoco, Parts | and 2 
Second Movement—Andante, Parts | and 2 


D %9 
970 
D 971 


Third Movement—Presto: Molto allegro e vivace, Parts | and Zz 


STRAVINSKY’S “FIRE BIRD” (“L’Oiseau de Feu”’) 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Conducted by J ALBERT COATES 


The Enchanted Garden,—Part | ' 2 
Part 2 and Prayer of the Fire Bird ‘ D 958 


The Princesses p jlay with the golden apoles, and Rondo of the Princesses t D 959 
Dance infernale of all the subjects of Kastchei ‘ 


THE “WALDSTEIN” SONATA—BEETHOVEN 
(Op. 53 in C Major) 
FREDERIC LAMOND (Pianoforte) 
First Movement—Allegro con brio, Part | 
= t2 
Second Mov ement Intro ‘Ac F gio a 
Rondo : Allegretto moderato, Part | 
Rondo : Allegretto moderato, Part 2 
Rondo: Allegretto moderato, Part 3 
and Sonata in E Flat. Op. 31—Scherzo (Beethoven) 


A 


By appointment 





363-367, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY 


No. 986.—Vol. 66 
Registered at the General Post 
Office for Canadian Postage 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


APRIL 


Patron - HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Firty-FourTtTH SEASON, 1924-1925. 


APRIL at 2.30 p.m, 


10, 


GOOD FRIDAY, 


[ESSIAH 
MISS DORA LABBETTI 

MISS CLARA SERENA 

MR. FRANK MULLINGS 

MR. NORMAN ALLIN 


HANDEL 


MR. R. ARNOLD GREIR. 


At the Organ 
t 


ROYAL ORCHESTRA. 


THE ALBERT HALL 


:ductor BAIRSTOW,. 


Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 
Gallery Promenade (1,000 Seats), 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M. 


. 10s. 6d. ; 
3s. 6d 


Sta 
Unreserved, 


2s. 


Instituted 1822. 


President 
Principal 


| 1925, A.R.C.O. 


ynductors and also for | 
irements of the 
A Junior 


Training of C 
meet the requ 
arranged. 


COURSES for the 
»f Teachers, the latter to 
Registration Council, have 
now open 
CHAMBER CONCERT, 
CHORAL CONCERT, 
DOVE SCHOLARSHIP for Viol 
TOKES Scholarship for Baritones, 
ast day for Entry, April 7. 
SUMMER TERM will beg 
n on or about April 30 


been 


Friday, April 3, at 8 


April 4, 


at 


f either sex, and JOHN 
be competed for in April. 


inist 


} 
I 


wil 


n on Monday, May 4. Entrance 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
§ HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
( HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Str HuGu P. Aven, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: Georce A. Macmitian, Esq.. D.Litt. 
Registrar: CLaupge Avettne, Esq., M.A. 
Bursar: E. J. N. PoLtkinnorne, Hon. R.C.M. 


Patrons 
President 
Director 


lege offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to 
th sexes, both professional and amateur. Upwards of 
/larships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free 
cation 


Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 
cism, and Ballet, are held at the College. 


lasses for Score 
sical Crit 


ne OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-e juipped College 
ERA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA 


XAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
l subjects, held three times a ye ar, in April, September, and 
mber, Syllabus and all particulars may be obtained from the 
istrar of the College. 


PRINCIPAL 
| TRAINING 
Cc 


Opera Class, 
| (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 


INATION are 


| p. 112 


| Arranged by //: 


| may be 
| each 


| be reo 


MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


1925 
a=) Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


Guildhall School of Music. 


yunded in 1880 by the Corporation « 4. ‘ ado , and managed by 


the Music Committee 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


and STAGE 
Classes in 


Musical Subjects, 
Dancing, Opera; 


in all 
Gesture, 


LESSONS 
Elocution, 


PRIVATE 
in 
onducting. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 


ions (open to general public) free. 
H. 


and ¢ 


SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


4459 ity 55% 


Cent 


Telephone 


The Royal College of Organists. 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 


> (Novello, Book 8, 


in G major, /. 


Bac 
Peters, Vol. 2, No ) 


and Fugue 
gener, p. 56; 


Prelude 
Au 
Augener.) 


Minuet from Sonata No. 1, in F, Op. 149, Stan/or 


R 7 


** A Sea Symphony, 
(Stainer & Bell.) 


from 


nry ¢ 


stenuto 
j 


Largo So 
book set for the Essay for the July, 


selected pieces and the 
se set for January, 1925. 


The 
Examination, differ from tho 
The Choir-Training Diploma Examination will begin on Wednesday, 
May 13th. Entries must be received by the Registrar not later than 
Wednesday, April 15th. Free Lectures will be delivered at the 

on Tuesday, May 12th, at and 6.30. 


College 

Examination Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, 
&c., may be had on application. 

Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of the 


NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1 Examinations, 
obtained at the College. Associateship or Fe llowship, 6d. 


(post free) 
The College will be closed at 4 0'¢ 


pened at 10, on April 20th 
H. 


N.B lock on April 3rd, and will 


HARDING, //on. Secretary. 


A. 


Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A, 


Patron: 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 

New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. Claud Biggs. 

New Professor of Singing, Miss Marguerite Swale 


training of Teachers, approved by 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD | How To Pray Drericutr 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M., 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. Music Witu Ease. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. eile : 
| , , ~ © , ¢ ~ , 4 
President: H.R.H. Tux Prince or Wares, K.G pe ISTS who wish to play the music which 

aad affords the greatest enjoyment and relaxation— 

LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus A). the compositions of the world’s greatest musicians 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres —and who are adverse to the drudgery of wear isome 





Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December ag: . . 
at all Centres, Entries for the November-December Examinations | keyboard practising in order to obtain the necessary 
close Wednesday, October 14th, 1925 technical proficiency, will find the “ BRAIN TO Key- 
“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasvs B) | BOARD ” : = 
3 method of the greates ssi 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March : I » oo t po K ble help. 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the June- | Practice on this System, much of it away from the 
july (Examination close Wednesday irish Entries, | keyboard, is never wearisome ; and after some weeks 
| of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 


ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed | : os 2 . . 
centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year of technical pronciency is obtained which would be 


For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus otherwise impossible, even after years of key hoard 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The . RRs Mies eels Se on - 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years practising for several hours daily. 
Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, 
further information, may be obtained post-free from : 
THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


and any| Many eminent musicians, including the late Sir 
FREDERICK BRIDGE, have used and highly recommended 
my System—the ORIGINAL POSTAL SYSTEM. 
| More than 18,000 Successful Students of all ages add their 


| 
| 
| 


96 and 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 testimony. 


TOBIAS MATTHAY ~~“ Srom Brain to Hepboard” 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL Macdonald Smith’s System 


> ’ are 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
My illustrated book, ** Lic: ON PIANOFORTE PI NG, 
. ce —_ ce . will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
> sis 1 » senio *rofessors oO ho y . Z e 
The StaS consists of tisty-nine senior fr rs of thoroug? | principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder W : 
hen applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 
g I 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomseury Sq., Lonpon, W.Ca 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. | 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 


Special Short Coufses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matrnay on the practical teaching 
f Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
alternate Wednesday evenings. 





musical analysis and synthesis, &c., 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAZUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


SESSION 1624-25. 


Mr. Frepericx Moore takes alternate Wednesdays 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


The Session consists of Three Terms: September 8 to 
| November I, December I to March 7, and March 9 to 
| June 5. 

| Complete Musical Curriculum. Day and Evening Classes. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE) 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Term 


For ther particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion COve, Secretary. 


Single Subjects taught. 


SCHOOL OF MUSK Prospectus and further information may be obtained from: 
cae oa 7 STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 
Visitor r | AKD O.M., M I I ) : 
; ATHEN2£UM BuILpinGs, GLasGcow 
Direc ( NVILLE Bantock, M.A., D Ed _ 7 
SESSION 1924 1925. THE LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
20 ENRI STRE ‘ ISH SQUAR 
The Se n consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to | A, HENRIETTA STREET, CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W.1 
December WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11): SUMMER | President: A. NETTLEFOLD 
TERM (April 20 to July 4). Principal... w+ ws ~~) WARD COWDERY 
Instruction ill branche {M Stud Orchestra, Chamber Acting Principal ... ove eee .» DAVID GODELL 
Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and (¢ - punnnqnenen 
ae od fusther tatarmation , : +h The School provides complete instruction and training in @ 
ai sci aaiea ei aia re - pikes branches of Vocal Art for both Professional and Amateur 
H. M. FRANCIS, retar Latent talent successfully developed. Public appearances arranged 
Paradise Street, Birminghan | Students’ Concerts monthly. Auditions free. 


| Particulars from Secretary. Mayfair 3819. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. . pias ; 
Principal Asset J. Cross, A.R.A.M. | TI | E TECI IN 1OU E R 
POURED snp. | FOR STRETCH, STRENGTH, AND SUPPLENESS. 


rhe oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 





of music, 
All branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. | CARL WEBER, the renowned teacher says: 
_ Opera ¢ lass. Full ¢ rchestral Class Inte rmediate and Elementary * after a trial, I find ‘The Techniquer’ an admirable means 
Suing —t hestras Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral lessening the drudgery of a pianist's daily gymnastics. The exercises 
Singing, H paneny, Ss. . sa Mice ile et — have the effect of strengthening the fingers to a remarkable degree 
Single Subjects taught Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. the result being that confidence and power are greatly increased 
while effort is reduced and time saved. I recommend your excellent 
| invention wherever I can, and with every confidence." 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS 
6 and 7, BLomrtecp Crescent Pappincton, W.2. “* Hand Development."’ with numerous photos, ts. 6d. 


Send for full particulars, &c.— 
Miss F. J. FITCH, A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O. (Sec.), 


21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. *Phone: Maida Vale 1715- 


Founder: Mr. James Bates 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone : Paddington 5990. Sec., ArTHUR G. BaTEs. 
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The Rivarde School of Violin Playing 


THREE SC HOLARSHIPS 


R OFFERED, IVIN 


EE TUL [ ION 
4 4 4 
FREE 
hese Scholarships will give free tuition, including ensemble playing, for one year, 


Mr. Rivarde holding the right to renew the Scholarship at the end of that time 
f he considers the progress of the student satisfactory. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP. (up to 14 years of age.) 


This Scholarship is open to all nationalities. 


PROVINCIAL SCHOLARSHIP. (Up to 19 years of age.) 


This Scholarship is open to all residents in the United Kingdom outside the London area. 
THE LONDON SCHOLARSHIP. (Upto 19 years of age.) 
This Scholarship is open to all residents in London and the Suburbs. 
These Scholarships will be awarded after a Competitive Examination, the entrance fee 
for which is £1 1s. 
These Examinations will be held annually in May. 


For full particulars, please apply: Miss AGNES SKALLY, SECRETARY, 


THE RIVARDE SCHOOL OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 


1A, CHENISTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.8. 








INCORPORATED University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


NCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W SIN'TH 


\ COURSE OF TEN LECTURES ABERYSTWYT H FESTIVAL 
x JUNE 26, 27, 28, 29, 102 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCAL MUSIC = a 
FROM EARLY TIMES” WELSH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor 
Mr. ADRIAN C. BOULT 
S WALFORD DAVIES, 1 


ANDERSON, B. Mus. (Dunelm.,), 1... A.M., 
WEDNESDAYS, Fro. 


: ; For particulars, apply 
is on application to the Business Manager. J. CHAS. McLEAN, M 


Fee, Al its. 6d. for the Course. 


THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN [he Training of Teachers of Singing. 
OPERATIC SCHOOL. LECTURE-LESSONS IN CLASS MONTHLY IN LONDON, 
JANE STREET, S.W.1 Tel. : Victoria 738 Individual Training Course for L.R. A.M. and A. R.C.M, as 
Miss MARGUERITI D'EGVILLI A.R.C.M 
years Musical Coach and Sub-conductor for 
Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte — ; naa . 
t Solo Singing, Diction, Elocution and Acting, Mr. W. LEE WEBSTER, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
ion, Dancing, and Deportment. Amateur Societies (Teaching Singing), 
arranged for individual members of Amateur INGLESIDE, PARK ROAD, NorrincuaM. 
pectus on application. Half-term begins April 27 


Teachers or Performers in Singi 


ny. 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. PAPER WORK ov Mus. 5., 7.2.0.0. 


FOUNDED 10913. OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 
PRESIDE» _ . —_— . ' “Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
"aaMDENT FoR 1925: WILLIAM WOLSTENH OLME, Mvs.B “Your excellent models make my attempts look cold." 


newman " md 
TRanists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all denominaticns RECENT SUCCESSES, 


aeeligible. Register of vacant appointments. 


including the only pupil sent up, January, 1925. 
Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. * E. B.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.r. 
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WHAT JUR AIM? 





MATRIC.: 1st M.B., Ex. Finan Mus. Bac., 
A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
A.Mvus. T.C.L., or A.T.C.L 





SUCCESS in 1925. 





Write to the Principal of the 


MODERN corr. COLLEGE 
20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 


State Exam. interested in. 
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~ MR. CHARLES TREE 
ON THE ART OF BEL CANTO. Bournville 


“How to ACQUIRE EASE or VOICE-PRODUCTION " anp 1Ts 
Companion, “ BEL CANTO" EXERCISES, 5/2 and 3/7 post free. 


(If difficult to obtain, write direct.) ° oP ae 
Hundreds of letters from all parts of the world have been’ received usical om petitive 


4s to the benefit obtained from these books. They definitely show 
Festival 


the simple means of correct placement through true speech into song 
Concerts, &c., address, Bolton Mansions Hotel, S.W.5, Kensington 816 
‘Oc TT Affiliated to the British Federation 
VOCAL STUDIO. ( od to the Brition Fede 
ICAL, STUDSO of Musical Competitive Festivals). 


ALBERT GARCIA’S 


VOICE-PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
TRAINING FOR OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

PUPILS PREPARED FOR A.R.C.M. AND L.R.A.M. EXAMS. ‘ "T'TT ] To 
Garcia—himself a fine artist and the inheritor of a great SA] URDAY, e UNE 1 
and a great name—has some most promising pupils. It was 
rly pleasant to hear voices, so well placed and well poised, 
nd even in tone, from the lowest to the highest notes, 1925. 
1 control which too few learn to exercise.'"'"—Daily 7rlegraph 


MANUEL GARCIA’S “ART OF SINGING” 


ently been edited and revised from the original edition by 5 
ALBERT GARCIA. Adjudicator : 
Messrs. Leonarp & Co., 47, Poland Street, W.1 Price 6s SIR RICHARD TERRY 
x - bd 
“A work that should be of interest to all singers, young or old, is . . 
\lbert Garcia's newly-published edition of his grandfather's ‘ Art of Mus. Doc., F.R.C .O. 
There are many famous cases of inherited talents in the 
I »t many where the same branch of the profession has been 
ed by successive generations, and the case of the Garcias is 
ably unique."’—aily Telegraph. 
r. Albert Garcia, who comes of a famous line of singing - _— ; , 
_ has re-edited the treatise of the great Garcia, his grand | ENTRIES CLOSE MAY 2ND,1925 
the admirable old man who departed only recently (in 1906), 
than half a century of eminent educational labours in 
Londot The value of the book, with its exercises and the various 
its of traditional lore which it contains, is considerable. Morning Secretary : E. ]. FASHAM, 
c/o Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., 


BOURNVILLE. 














4 remarkable treatise is Garcia's * The Art of Singing.’ Vusical 


Treatise has stood the test of time so well that a new 

eds little more than mention. The revision has been done 

o's grandson. Looking at these large pages of exercises 

nding t » the purely technical studies of the pianist, one sees — = + ) rym , ™D 

the secret of the permanent results of the old thorough-going | k: | \| k HE | | \ OU W | | H \ Ol R 

Is of training Musical Times ais 4 ad eee 

present form it is one of the most practical and valuable 

n the art extant.'’—Airmingham Weekly Post. P] \\O STUDIES s l TE ACHING 
s ‘Art of Singing.’ This well-known treatise, by one of tha N 4s an ai i 

mous teachers of singing, is issued in a revised edition by 

n of the great Manuel Garcia. It is a complete theoretical HIGHER MARKS AT EXAMINATIONS. 


al guide to the art of singing Liverpool Post 








An Organist writes: “I was struck with the increase of 
marks gained. I certainly think the better results came 


A VOICE is— } entirely from the fact pe I omeee as many of the 
| principles of your method as possible 
MENTAL APPRECIATION OF TONE.) 100 peR CENT. BETTER TECHNIQUE. 
MUSCULAR EFFORT. | \ Pianist writes: “It is no exagKe : ] 
a HUNDRED PER CENT., and my 





ration for me to say that 
| have improved <¢ 


A good Teacher will help you with the first. technique is still steadily improving from day to day 


The Saxby Vocal Calisthenic Course will work (|THE REAL USE OF R ELAXATION. 
wonders with the second. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. writes: ‘For years I have studied 
the ART OF RELAXATION, but never seemed to get the 


The Course trains every little muscle used in singing fullest eoults, I feel now, through your help, I have 
and speaking. solved the problem 
ery ere THE CHARLES A. GILLETT METHOD OF “APPLIED 
RESULT : Power, Resonance, Brilliancy, Control,| weiGHT TOUCH,” BASED ON THE REAL USE OF 
in fact all the qualities of a GREAT VOICE. RELAXATION IS A PROVED ADVANCE IN THE RAPID 
seinen DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE, 
T. CHURCH SAXBY, PERSONAL LESSONS DAY anp EVENING. 


Studio: 3A, SEVEIRG BUILDINGS, LEWEs. Individual CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS and POSTAL 
CONSULTATIONS specially designed to overcome all 


GOOD SINGING. your Pianistic difficulties. 





A Concise Statement of the Essential Preliminaries. 


By JAS. EDMONDSON. FREE 
“NEES 
Specially written to assist untrained vocalists. . | . . ‘ oat . 
nee : expla c with prospectus and testimonials 
BREATHING, TONE-PLACING, CHORUS-SINGING, Etc | ¢ : a. eee od vo 
Printed Pages with Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 8 Ce oy ‘ 
. Peceon's 


JAS. EDMONDSON, FeEtton's Music WarEHOUSE, , 
The Broadway, Harrow. 


Ml SIC 1, T7MES.—Yen Bound Vols., 1851 to Pianoforte School, 
Wit ic. For SALI )s., Or nearest offer. Earl, 15, Beacon 11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


street, Lichfield, Staffs 
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HERE IS YOUR PROOF that the Mackinnon 
Memory Course can Teach YOU to Memorise. 


SPSS SESESESESESHSHHE THEE THESHESEHESESEHESESESESEEEEESESEESESESEES 
° a 
* February, 1925. 


2eee 


‘ Lately I have been able to put the Mackinnon Memory Course 
to a severe test, having played eleven times in the last fortnight—some 
of the Concerts being real ordeals. ‘Thanks to you and your excellent 
and sound system, from always having been unpleasantly nervous on 
| played long programmes with comfort and 


account otn memory, 
assurance 
“Your knowledge of psychology is amazing, and I should like 
to thank you for ind for the very real help you must offer to so 
many who, like myself, are liable to be overcome by one’s limitations 
stead of overcoming them 
‘May I tell you how more than grateful I am to you. 


* Yours sincerely, 


the MACKINNON MEMORY COURSE taught the writer of this letter 
» plav from memory without nervousness—so it will teach you. 


In SIX SIMPLE CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS the Mackinnon Course trains 
nd develops your memory so that you can memorise any music with ease. 


al 
is of no importance. Age is no disadvantage. The Mackinnon 


Previous failure 

Course has been equally successful with pianists of from seventeen to seventy 

Mackinnon Memory Course is above all practical, from the very first lesson 

in to form a repertoire of brilliant music. No knowledge of harmony is 

Only fifteen minutes’ daily practice is required. ‘Teachers and Students 

fit in the course with their regular work. Send cou, on below for free 
riving full details and numerous testimonials to-day. 


MACKINNON'S 
MUSICAL MEMORY COURSE 
FOR PIANISTS 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


In Srx Postat Lessons Fer, £3: 3: 


| 
re 


—— —n 
GUARANTEE. 

You risk nothing in taking this Course, for under this guarantee your 

soney ts returned if you fail to make immediate progre 


of the rece ipt of the first lesson, and before the 


If within four weeks 
receipt of the second, any student should find that 


the course, Miss Mackinnon will uncon- 


no progress has been 
ule as a result of taking 


nally refund all fees received from such student. 


POST THIS COUPON ‘TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
MACKINNON’s “MUSICAL MEMORY,” Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1 
Please send me, tree, and post free, your booklet on “ MEMORY TRAINING.” 
Name (Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. MISS MARY WILSON, F.R.A.M. 


Wan) r r r | Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
MISS LYDIZ DIA JOHN | Gives SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS to Candidates 
. | entering for the L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Teachers’ Diplomas. 
(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO, | Particulars on application 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c. Address : 10, Harley Street, London, W.1. 
Recital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. | 
Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. oe Dans ) . — . 
Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c. | Windsor Castle Royal Harmonists. 
idress ’ 31ION RO ) iN, N.W cae. ae ; : Sa 
he F. G. SMITH (Aéto), MALCOLM BOYLE (Tenor), 
: t 7 EATON COOTER (S4aritone), L. STAINTON (Sass). 


ns given at West-End Studio or above addres 





- | Of St. George's Chapel and H.M. Private Chapel, Windsor Castle. 
M RR. | dO N, \ LI ) RE | | ) London. Panini, and B B.C. (2 LO) Concerte. 
\LTO VOCALIST AND ACCOMPANISI Specimen Programmes of Old English, Period, or Popular Music. 
(late of St. Paul's Cathedral Choir), 
from most successful tour round the world with | M 
mbe's Westminster Glee Singers, is now at liberty | ‘Phone: Windsor 166. 


Address : London College for Choristers | THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


1¢ ent, Paddington, W re "i adding tor 


Bookings and Ternis on request to 
rk. MALCOLM BOYLE, 
22, The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 





CORRESPONDENCE CouRSES IN 
7 L A R¢ »yL I ) = N OVW L TON | VOICE-PRODUCTION, covering the whole subject. 
FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT, 
St. Paul’ - “+ ral, E.C. 4 MUSICAL APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING. 
Tr, me Gardens, Crouch End, N. 8 Nearly 1,000 Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 
~~ |Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
|. \ M E S CAP E R N (Double Dip. Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 
BARITON and Teacher. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ "Re citals. &c Prof Singing G.S.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 
th R oad Watfo rd. Te lephone : Avenue 6 6910. to L.C.C. r 
ren “*Recit. and its Rendering," 1s. 6¢. ** Vade Mecum for Singers,"’ 6d. 
Boundary Road, N.W.8. 


MR. ERNE ST. A. FLAMBE enue rgapects: 2, Maida Vale. 
Concert oon rios, > R eceptions, &c. MusicaL Reviser to Messxs. NovELLO For Forty YEARS. 


Viz Stainer’s * ucifixio ous et to ¢ alvary . oo 7) Wan) 
Si Be Wenhe  noedon ofnet Lond, Sash COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
dre se s Sie 7 = os a "theo — REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 


Adc t \ 
—— ——e-e a H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"’ Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 








VERNON HARRISS, *e* The late Sir Hupert Parry and Sir Freperick BRIDGE 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.. Gold Medallist. BASS. permitted their names to appear, along with those of the following 
ratorio, Concerts. Vocal Coach and Adjudicat composers to whom reference is kindly permitted:—Sir Epwarp 
. { h Evcar, O.M.; Sir Henry WALForp Davies, Mus. Doc 


ic Master, Downside Schox 
\ | > TI | U R I E E S R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
* XN / X ahaha | OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford, 
BASS. Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas of 
Concerts, Recitals, Masonics, Oratorios, &c |} L.L.C.M. (April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C.M.,, 
58, Marmion Road, Hove, Susse A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certifi- 
cates, and valuable professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
my 9 Tk’ ) T T > to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. 
j ( ) 

RA N kK I ( ) [ I .T¢ YN L.R.ALM. Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 
ERFORMER BASSO-CANTANTE | by Post, tocorrespondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 

Singing, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


YEVISI( \N- OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
YAPTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 


L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ‘‘ Compend of Musical Knowledge,"’ 
** Studies in History and Form," &c.). Specialist in Tuition by post 


4 IN THR >RR TON for T.C.L. and R.C.O. Essay Models, Sight-Reading Courses. 
El ) M lL N ) I E - I * R (BARITONE) Study Aids, 9¢. Studies in Modulation, 3s. 
, Nd to the 7th, IitG, 12th, 14th, Ith, 190 Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods 
HAZELDENE, TEWKESBURY 





For v acant date s, and I xperts criticisms, 
Apply, Ibbs & Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 7%. J. PERCY BAKER, Mus.B., Dunelm., 
R 


%.A.M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinations. 


\I R. | | I < R B E R T 5 R, \( : | < Y Personal L -- ssons (Pianoforte and Theory), at 14,Hanover Square, W.1. 


BAS Addre ss, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17 
Mansions, E.s London Wall 403 J 
_| @PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
. IC TC YD > . ,) . Ty (r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
| ORS I ER RICHARDSON (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
R.C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
f Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), Harmony, Form, &c. 
ns in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing 
ition on the most = <> rm moc ir aaimaiahes psi L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-25 ... 259 Correspondence Pupils successful 
aching for Concert Work and Examinations A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-25... 69 ” es ” 
re Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and 
. Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14 


TO Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
O CONC ER r whe RECTORS. Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


eh TD In response to many requests, MR. BIBBY begs to announce that 

ART | [ L R M. A N (, rE L SI )¢ IRE F| | he has prepared a following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
s} ’ 
~ ; (British) = (t.) The ‘ Mus. Bac." Degree. 
ne we nov *janist is arranging a Recital Tour fo 1€ CO 5 : + , 

PPamoed nown Pianist is arranging a Recital Tour for the coming (2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
_ Special terms can be quoted for a Recital or part programme if | (3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work 
.-~ diate application is made. | (4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
,.aNagers of suitable Concert-Halls also please send terms for | Harmony, and Counterpoint. 
airing | 
Please address all communications to 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham | (Address as above.) 
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M ISS J. BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Regd. 

Teacher of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
Exams., as Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations.— 
Studio, 139, New Bond Street, W.1. 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Paper-Work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


*INGERS COACHED in THEORY of MUSIC. 
» Quick and Easy method. A few vacancies for Pianoforte pupils. 
Miss Marguerite d'Egville, A.R.C M.. 21a, Sloane Street, S.W.1 


M ISS ELSIE GRAHAM, Professor of Voice- 
4 Production and Singing, receives pupils at 14, Hanover Street, 
London. 


REDERICK GREEN, L.R.A.M., ETc. Voice 
Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator. Preparation for 
L.R.A.M. c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 

F.R.C.O SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 

TUITION. 406 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 58, Avondale Road, Gorleston-on-Sea. 


R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 


FOR PUBLICATION, Accompaniments to Songs written. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, 
Orchestration, ‘* Teaching,"’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For 
Terms, &c., apply, Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11. 


L* CHASTEY HECTOR, D. Mus. Oxon., 1922, 
L.R.A.M., instructs C andidates, personally or by post, for 


Degrees and Dipl ymas in Music. The Downs,"" Old Shoreham 
Road, Hove, Sussex. 


ERBERT HODGE, F.R.C.O,, A.R.C.M., 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, has, since 1908, made a speciality of coaching 
Candidates for the Organ Playing Examinations of the Royal College 
of Organists, and can arrange a private course of instruction 
(or single lessons) to organists visiting London, at St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey. Many recent F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. successes. 
5. Streatham Place, S.W.2. Telephone Streatham 2195. 


R.A.G.IGGULDEN,Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F. R.C. O., 

SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 
Latest Successes : Durham, Sept., 1924—Both Mus. Doc. passes and 3 
out of the 5 Final Mus. Bac. passes. Also2in 1st Mus.Bac., 2 Mus. Doc., 
and 5 Mus. Bac. Exercises, all in 1924, after prelim. course in composi- 
tion. Over 160 Successes at Durham alone. The Durdans, Reigate. 
I R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus.Doc. 

Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges 

Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 


[->*: KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920) 
specialises in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 

of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of working. 

Address, ** Cramond,'' Oakhurst Avenue, East Barnet, London, N. 


\ ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., 
+ R. A. Music. Private Lessons in Singing 
Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.1 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
University of Toronto; Mus. Doc., Trinity University, Toronto; 
F.R.C.O.; F.A.G.O., &c. 15, Sydenham Villas Road. Cheltenham. 
Correspondence Lessons. Revision of MSS. Scoring, editing, and 
arranging. Examination pieces analysed and annotated. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS, Author of “The 
Sonata: Its Form and Meaning,"’ prepares for L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., and all other examinations, Pianoforte, Harmony, “Form 
and Teaching,"’ &c Personal or Correspondence Lessons in all 
Paper-Work subjects, including those for L.R.A.M., “’ Aural Training 
and Sight-Singing,"’ and A.R.C.M. in “‘The Teaching of Musical 
Appreciation,"’ &c. Pupils received and visited for the Pianoforte 
Many recent successes L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 
10, Matheson Road, London, W.14 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 8000f Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 


LFRED MORRIS, L. Mus. T.C.L. Specialises 
4 in Postal Tuition for all Diplomas, Associated Board Examina- 
tions, &c Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, &c. Interesting Courses, 
Model Lessons. Mederate terms. 9, West Lorne Street, Chester 
W. J. FREDERICK PUGH, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
prepares for L.R.A M. (Aural Culture and Voice Culture 
Diplomas), A.R.C.M. (Appreciation Diploma Recent Successes. 
34, Wilmington Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 











Prof. Singing, 


at the Wigmore 











UCCESSFUL COACHIN 


» other exams. Theory, Harmony, Aural training, &c. Lessons 
in Town or by correspondence. Dorothy Rivett, L.R.A.M. (late Sub. 
professor R.A.M.), The Chalet, Draycot Road, E.11. 


1G for L.R.A.M. and 


D*: TAYLOR’S POSTAL PUPILS HAVE 
passed Mus. Bac. rst and final. A.R.C.O.; L.R.A.M. 
A.T.C.L. Pupil gained the Stillie Bursary at Glasgow for 
Connterpoint. Latest success, A.R.C.O. for 1924. Portland 
Place, Lancaster. 
VISITING PROFESSOR of Voice-Production 
and Singing (Lady) has one day a. week free to visit Academy 
or School, in or near London. Apply, “ E. J..,"’ c/o Novello & Co, 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


G. WEBBER, F.R.C.O. 


¢ Preparation for Exams. 
manual Willis 
London, S.E.1. 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint. 
(2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O, 
(3) L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree. 
Several recent Mus. B. successes at Durham. 
R.C.O. EXAMINER says: 
excellent one." 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED~—given any pupils with the requisite 
musical ability for the examination in view. 
263 A.R.C.O. Successes since 1909. 
162 F.R.C.O. ao 


Recitalist, &€c, 
Organ lessons given on new four. 
Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 





“Your system is undoubtedly ap 





RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK: 


F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 1 
.C.O., July, 1914. 
1915 
1915. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917- 
. 1917. 
1918. 
1918. 
1919. 
» 1919. 
+ 1920. 
1920, 
1921. 
1921. 
1922. 
1922. 
1923. 
1923. 
1924 
+ 1924. 
» 1925. 


1914. 
1914. 
1915. 
1915. 
1916. 
1916, 
1917. 
1917. 
1918, 
1918, 
1919. 
1919. 
» 1920. 
1920, 
1921. 
1921. 
1922. 
1922, 
1923. 
1923. 
1924. 
1924. 
, Jan., 1925 


“ Tralee," Ww farwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate 


‘ITY OF LON IDON CHOIR COLLEGE.—Solo 
and Chorus Boys for special engagements or permanent choirs 
Apply to F. W. Sutton, F.R.C.O., St. Stephen's Walbrook, E.C.4 _ 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
ACADEMICAL CLERKSHIP, value £80 per annum, vacant nest 
Michaelmas Term, for undergraduate (Tenor). Apply, for particulars 
to Precentor, New College, before April 11. 


rRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
There will be a trial of voices for Choral Exhibitions (alto and 
tenor) in the Practice Room on Friday, April 24, 1925, at 2.30 p.m 
Candidates should furnish the Dean of Chapel, before April 15, 
with 

(a) Recent testimony to moral character and musical ability. 

(4) Evidence of capacity to pass the University Previous Examina 
tion (if not exempted) before coming into residence ora 
the end of their first term 

Successful candidates will be require -d to read for a degree 
The Exhibitions are of the annual value of £50, and are tenable for 
three years. 
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Tenon ‘and SOPRANO w ANTED immediately 
for City Church. {20each per annum. Address, “J. A.C. 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


GT. LUKE'S, Chelsea. ALTO WANTED. Two 
Sunday Services, weekly rehearsal. {£20 per annum if suitable 
Apply Choirmaster, c/o Hindes, School House, King St., Chelsea, S.W. 
\ 7ANTED. — TENOR (young) and a BASS 
REQUIRED for Choir of St. Saviour’s Church, Walton Street 

Apply, Vicar 
ST. MARY’S, 
BASS WANTED 
R. H. Hunt, 7, Woodgrange Avenue, 


S.W.3 
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ote )WN CHOIRMASTER, who supplies 
\ solo Boys of his own training all round London and in the 

can supply other Choirmasters with his system of training 
sices (which never fails), for a nominal fee. Highest personal 
ils from Bishops, Clergy, and eminent Church Musicians 
** Choirmaster,"’ c/o Willings, 119, Moorgate, London, 


Country 
boys’ v 
testimon 
For particulars, 
E.C.2 


100 SINGING, PIANO, and £50 ELOCU- 
ri TION Free Scholarships, Cup, Medals, and Cash Prizes 
Mr. Clifton Cooke's Open Competition, April 25, May 2, and 9. 
Entries c . Elocution, 21st April; Singing, 28th April: Pianoforte, 
adiadleniots : Mr. Thos. G. Eastop, F.R.C.O.; Mr. C. E 
eathes, M.A. Cantab., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; and 
las Pack, A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M. (Elocution). Results at 
Lecture-Recital, ‘* Practical Singing,’’ King George's Hall, Thursday 
evening, May 14. Prospectus from Secretary, 26m, Guilford Street, 
W.C.1. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
for Forfar Memorial Parish Church. Salary, £60 to £70, 
according to experience. Applications to Session Clerk, Newtonbank, 
F Fortar. . 


0% \NIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
Wesleyan Church, Leighton Buzzard Three-manual 
plications, stating experience, qualifications, and salary 

tired to Trustees’ Secretary, 22, Albany Road, Leighton Buzzard 


\RG ANIST-CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED, 
Sidcup Wesleyan Church. Written application, stating salary 
juired, age, and references, to S. Lawry, 13, Clifton Road, Sidcup 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, Hamilton Terrace, 
ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.W.8 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for this important Church 
required. Churchman and good Choir-Trainer with modern views 
essential. Commencing salary, £70 per annum All applications (by 
etter only) to be sent to Dr. R. Walker Robson, Hulne, Arkley Road, 
High Barnet, Herts 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 


HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two 
Manuals, 


Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built 
Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 
times at minimum cost. W.E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
Works, Manchester, S.W. 
RGAN PEDALS for SALE 
achment ; radiating, concave; R.( 


Good condition. £12, or near offer, including stool 
irch Road, Milton, Portsmouth, Hants 


\ JANTED, set of ORGAN PEDALS, Radiating 
and Concave. Suitable for fitting to piano Reply, stating 
to William Nield, L . 293, Preston 











Pneumatic piano 
O. dimensions (Norman 
& Bear rd 

Bonch 


particulars, with price, R.A.M 


New Road, Blackburn. 
F' /R SALE.—Norman & Beard PIANO PEDALS 

Pne atic) and Seat. In first-class condition. £7. 
Town, 


Dawson, 


Headtield Road, Savile Dewsbury 


RGAN PRACTICE.—ts. an hour, or 5s. a week 
y (6 days Hydraulic-blown, (R.C.O 
scale). Reduced fee for combined lessons and practice The 
ham School of Music, 2 Edgarley Terrace, S.W.¢ 
YANO PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 
with Bench, for SALE. Offers received. 
Lid., 27, George Street, Edinburgh 
FoR SALE.—UPRIGHT PIANO. 
_ one year Excellent Condition. 55 guineas. Ivy 
R.A.M Alexander Street, London, W.2 
UMMY KEYBOARD, CRAMER, 7-octave, 
FOR SALE. £4 or offer. Seen on Saturday evening, or by 
appointment. Selby, 72, Stormont Road, Lavender Hill, S.W.11 
OR DISPOSAL.—High-Class COLLEGE OF 
. MUSIC. Now worked by Lady. Splendid position. Can be 
a dor unfurnished. Ten rooms, and bath-room. Sub-let 
orings in half rent. £500. Apply, ° J. B. R.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
\ USIC TEAC HING CONNECTION for 
> DIS! OSAL. Good organizer essential. London. Residence 
desired. X.Y, ion c/o Novello & Co., I.td., Wardour Street, W.1 


PIANOF ORTE TUNING.—Postal Tuition, tanta- 
pmo a Oo ean alinstruction. Little cost. Write, W.Cawson, 
anoforte ner, Bankfield House, 117, Armley Road, Lee 


EXAMINAT ION PAPERS. Wanted, F.R.CO. 
cL A 


two manuals and pedals 


pneumatic, 
Paterson, Sons & Co., 


Used under 
Herbe rt, 








ra In the style of the new specimen tests. No scoring 
» Novello & Co.,; Ltd.,-160, Wardour Street, W.1 


ARE ONES and BASSES should buy new setting 
_ Of *“THE ERL KING" (Oakley). Compass C to E flat 
Ptional), Also new song, “THE GONDOLIER" (Oakley) 


W _ CtoC. Price 2s.each. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, 





RGAN MUSIC FOR SALE, 
Guilmant, &c. List from Mr. Dawes, 
bourne, Herts 


| ew SALE 


—Reger, Nicholl, 


Keyser's House, Brox 


.—Modern PIANO MUSIC by Bax, 
Goossens, Grainger, de Falla, Ernest Bloch, Stravinsky, Ravel, 
Bach- Reger, Grovlez, Pugno, Casella, Emmanuel, Castelnuovo, 
Tedesco, Jarnach, Krenek, Borodine, Melichar, Petyrek, Grosz, 
Ladislas Laitha, A. Strauss's Transcriptions. Chamber Music 
Bartdk, Cyril Scott. Two Pianos: Scriabin, Stravinsky, de Falla 
>. M. Loeffler. Vocal Scores: Berners, Bax. Full Scores: Busoni, 
Schénberg. All at half-prices and less, mostly as new. Full list on 
application. 175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


ALESTRINA.—Choice Selections from, set as 
Short Anthems (S.A.T.B.), to English words. Specimen copies 
gratis to Choirmasters, from Dr. H. G. Smith, St. Margaret's, 
N.C.R., Dublin. 
Ts UNKNOWN TRUTH ABOUT THE 
VOICE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. By E. DAVIDSON 
PALMER, Mus. Bac., Oxon. Showing the prevailing Error in the 
Training of Men's Voices. Post free, 1s. (Postal Order). Address, 
11, Grazebrook Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. N.B.—Singers can 
obtain personal advice from Mr. Palmer at above address for a 
consultation fee of 5s 
TREATISE ON CONDUCTING.” | 12,000 
Illustrations and method of procedure thoroughly ex- 
plained. Price 1s. 6d., postage, 14d. Bandmaster M. T. COOPER, 
23, Beech Avenue, Blackpool, Lancashire. 


USIC COMPOSERS and LYRIC WRITERS. 

The Cosmos Publishing Co. are open to consider Songs, &c., 

with a view to publication. Send MSS. with stamp for reply, to 
Glenholme, The Common, Hessle. 


Mvsic COPIED, neat work, Transposition and 
Duplicating. E.W. Cartwright, 17,Belvedere Rd., Bournemouth. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
oth April, 1921 

“ The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet, 
eight-feet, or both combined, ‘OPTIONAL OCTAVE ' contrivance, 
astonished me. 

‘I was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 

touch, which your Attachment makes possible. It is very responsive 
to the movements of the feet, and is reliable." 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 





4 words: 





we have reduced the price of our 


Owing to increased output, : 
Deferred payments if desired. 


Popular Model to 14 guineas cash. 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-U NDER-LYME, 
London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


“THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL JOURNAL.” 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

Cxuurcn Music: A Boon or a Bang? By Archdeacon Gardner 

THE Woks oF AN OrGanist. By J. T. Lightwood 

Tue CHurCH OF THE MESSIAH, BIRMINGHAM. 

Music (illustrated.) By H. Snow. 

JouN PLayrorp: By Frank Kidson 

ANTHEM, WHY SEEK YE THE LIvinG?" E. J. Hopkins 
Monthly, Fourpence. Annual Subscription, post free, 5s. 

The Choir "' Office, 25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1. 


PRINCIPAL 


Its ORGANS AND 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Etc. 


* SIMPLEXA” 


(Re @ istere a No 

STRETCH, INDEPENDENCE, 
AND STRENGTH. 

al Times says: “* Have no hesitation in recommending 

Improved Model, 2s 

*“SIMPLEXA,” 1, Terrace, FOLKESTONE. 


A.R.C.O. EXAMINATION AIDS. 


A series of practical papers outlining courses of study and giving 
helpful hints with expert advice on the following Tests 
SOLO-PLAYING. SCORE-READING. 
TRANSPOSITION. ACCOMPANIMENT. 
ESSAY. (With list of 75 Solos.) 
3s. each, 10s. 6d. the set. 
These papers will help to secure for you the few extra marks often 
necessary to turn failure into success. 
Send stamped addressed ¢ nve lope for fuller particulars. 
“ A.R.C.O. EXAMN. AIDS," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W.1. 


Trainer 


Pocket Finger 


692810) 


INCREASES FLEXIBILITY, 
Editor J/us 
6d. post free. 


LONGFORD 
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LECTURE-RECITALS. 


) 7 AT eer T 
MR. A. M. HENDERSON 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.), 
PIANIST AND LECTURER 
, et and Widor) 
University of Glasgow One of His Majesty's 
Examiners in Music 
HENDERSON specialises in PIAN 
with Illustrative Programmes « 
ym poser 
and its Literature 
From the 16th to the 2oth Century.) 
scriptive, and the Humorous in Music 
M. HENDERSON, as Singer, 
Fr Byrd to Bax.) 
From Lully to Debussy.) 
From Glinka to Rachmaninoff 


OFORTE 
n 


ple 
and ter 
NN STREET 


STEINWAY 


Mss LOVERS 
CAN OBTAIN 
PERFECT RESULTS 
ONLY FROM THE 
PERFECT INSTRUMENT 
THE STEINWAY. 


|1 & 2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREET 


FINAL BOOK 


BREARE VOCAL SERIES 


No. 5 


“VOCAL ANALYSES: 
SENSITISING BREATH 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.” 


Py s’., by Post, 5°. 4 


By W. H. BREARE, J.P., M.I.J., 
at HERALD BUILDINGS. HARROG.: 


P ; 
N H 





MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Set To Music, Metopres HarMonizep, Music TRANSPOS! D 
Banpd Parts Written, MSS. PrerparRepD FOR PUBLICA 
reR Hawn! ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO Son 


For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


H 1 Book 


re by 


Lit 
EEVES, 


HAROLD R 
[AFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


( ye :AN POSTLUDE on “We love the place, | 
OG Not d t, but effective reanist and Choirmaste? 
t I 1 I much congratulation Price 
1s Recitals and at St. George's Chapel, | 
Knightsbridge, &c Apply to | 
H se, Taunt 


LONDON, W.1. 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 


a magnit 


\ 


Bechstein Pianos w and second-hand 
126, NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


Can be purchas 


The Autoplayer Co., Ltd., 
BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISIS. 


PIANOS 


BECHSTEIN, BORD, 
SCHIEDMAYER, ROGERS, 
NEW AND SECOND - HAND 
CASH OR HIRE PURCHASE 


Pianos taken in exchange. 


Apply for lists: 


GS STILES «co. 


74-76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 





No 


PAN 


Technical 
Balance ¢ 
Recitation 
Harmoniz, 
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FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 
THE MASTER MUSICIANS 


Chere’s a very good reason why the leading Virtuos 
of the day are now using “ CATHEDRAI Strings. It 


is due to “ Quality. “CATHEDRAL” Strings assist 
inspiration and interpretation. If it were otherwise the 





men whose names appear here would be using some othe 
strings. Read the testimonials in this announcement 
very carefully. hese letters justify our claim that 
* CATHEDRAI Strings are made for the critical 
like them—either in finish 


to br ance and dept 


musician. There is nothing JOHN DUNN 
or in Quality. They satisfy because they make musical 
expression easier, and characteristic of the artist. 
Every “CATHEDRAL” String is guaranteed, and every 
Music Dealer is authorised to exchange free any string 
that does not give the most critical instrumentalist 


entire satisfaction 


MELSA ARTHUR BROADLEY 
ane or standing. Write for FREE Catalogue 
are of 320 different kinds of 
Strings described and priced 
The finest String Catalogue 


in the world. 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS. LTD. 


334, MONSELL ROAD, LONDON, N.4. 7 





No. 63. —NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. [he Pied Piper of Hamelin 
BREATHING 7 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
SET TO MUSIK FOR 
TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA. 


FOR 
VOICE-PRODUCTION 
(Rewritten and brought up to date). 
PART I. 


OF 


EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION a 
a C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
H. H. HULBERT, ae? Malad 


Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c. ited 
Price a Three Shillings. Price Two Guineas. 
Paper Boards, 4s. 
London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited 


No. 99.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


MANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT Music and Books 


BY at Great Reductions. 


W ELTON i { IC KIN Foyles hold a wide range of Second-hand Copies in good 

Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music. condition of Pianoforte and Organ Music, Oratorios, 

- Operas, and Choral Works of every description, Standard 

CONTENTS. Musical Text-books, Dramatic Literature and Plays, which 

Technical Proficiency—Artistic Imagination—Ensemble— they offer at tremendous reductions. Send for Catalogue 
dalance of Tone— Phrasing— Vital Notes—Pedalling— 122 (free); mentioning definite requirements if possible. 

Aecitations with Music—Reading at Sight—Transposition— New Books and Music supplied on best terms, and prompt 

‘ammonization — Recitative—Modulation—Accompaniment delivery guaranteed, 
studied in detail, &c. Music and Bi Purchased 


PRICE ws Four SHILLINGS, ——<—— : 
Paper Boards, 5s. FOYLE’S MUSIC DEPT, 


London; NoveELLo anp Company, Limited 121-125, CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C 
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THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
NARRATIVE TONE-POEM FOR ORGAN, 


ERNEST AUSTIN. 


of the fact that a musical version by an American com- 
The Pilgrim's Progress "’ has been recently broadcast 
British Isles, I wish to call the attention of | 

stoa n by one of their own countrymen 
which deserves their attention and interest. I refer to Mr Ernest | 
Austin’s Narrative-Poem for Organ, * The Pilgrim's Progress,"’ in | 
I'welve Parts—which I publist } 


vers 


{ the Composer's activity in other branches of composition, 

of his is destined to be regarded as a remarkable and | 

1 contribution to English Music Performances in America, | 

ja, South Africa, and New Zealand are from time to time brought | 
my notice and the first entire performances of the work in 

America and Canada were occasions of unusual public interest | 

| 

| 


In the British Isles the work has been presented to the public by 
relatively only 
prepared t 
the work 


a few organists: but they have been men who were 
find, follow, and express the musical vision contained in | 
It may be that the times are out of joint for the appreciation | 
of this kind, but it is strange to me a Publisher—to | 
relatively scant attention doled out to composers who give 

always of their best 


as 
| 
| 


| 
Some idea f Ernest Austin’s work may be gathered | 
from the fact that it is in Twelve distinct Parts, occupying 264 pages | 
of engraved music t in form, so that each Part forms a| 


complete mu work being linked up by a| 
| 


series ¢ onstantly undergo dramatic change 

An American paper in commenting’ vpon Mr. Ernest Austin's 
work, referred ironically t fact that it was so dramatically 
conceived that proper environment it should be in| 


apart fr 
the répertoire of every Picture House in the States.] | 
| 


f the scope 


sical section 


f motives that c 


entire 


the 


Almost every organist whe 
Poem, ends uy 
Recitals The fi 

} 


becomes interested in this Narrative 
by giving the entire work— spread over three or four | 
the 12th--Part offers opportunity for optional | 
( ir, Bells, and Violin sok I shall be glad to forward, on request, | 
a copy of an appreciative Ambrose P. Porter, | 
Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O | 


nal 
inalysis of the work by 


Synopsis of the work is as follows 
Part I 

PILGRIM’S UNHAPPINESS 

Part Il 

AND HIS CRITICS 

Part Ill 

PILGRIM WANDERING IN THE FIELDS, MEETS 

EVANGELIST AND BEGINS HIS JOURNEY. 


IV 


PILGRIM 


PART 

AT.THE HOUSE OF THI 

AND BY THE CROSS 
Part V. 

PILGRIM’S JOURNEY TO PALACE 
Part VI 

F HUMILIATION AND COMBAT 

PILGRIM AND APOLLYON 


PILGRIM INTERPRETER, 


BEAUTIFUL 


Part VII 

rHE SHADOW 

Part VIII 

VANITY FAIR 

IX 
MOUNTAINS 


rHE VALLEY Of OF DEATH, 


PART 
DELECTABLI 
Part X 
DESCENT TO THE ENCHANTED LAND 
HOPEFUL'S VISION OF CHRIST 
Part XI 
BEULAH AND THI 
Part XII, 
CELESTIAL CITY. 


Parts I. to VII., 25. each. Parts VIII. and XII, 3s. each. 
Parts IX., X., and XI., 2s. 6d. each. Net. 


THI 


HI AND 


rFHE LAND _ OF RIVER OF DEATH 


THE 


J. H. LARWAY, 
WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


14, 





THIRTEEN CHORALES 


FROM THE 


CHURCH CANTATAS AND MOTETS 
OF 


S. BACH. 


One Shilling. 


London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 


——. 
Just PUBLISHED. 


WEDDING 


FOR 


MARCH 


THE 


ORGAN 


WRITE 


BASIL HARWOOD. B 


Telegra 


ORI 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: NoveLtLto anp Company, Limited 


Just PUBLISHED 


SUITE 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA (OR QUARTET 


ANDA} 
Scues 
THRE: 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE CLAVICHORD WORKS OF Déses 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


Capri 
THRE! 


BY . THEM 

d ‘ Cove 
HARRISON. Cuors 
Conce 


JULIUS 


Homa 

THREE 

SCORE, 
Three Shillings. 


String Parts, 35. 4a 


London: NoveEtto anp Company, Limited 


MUSIC REQUIRES COVERS 
TO KEEP IT NICE AND CLEAN. 
Spring cleaning is the time to repair your Music. 
Send P.O. for rs. 3¢. and obtain specimen covers for sheet 4 
R. H. MUDDIMAN, 

77, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Choir Music. 
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THE “DISCUS” OKGAN BLOWEK 


complete satisfaction in over a thousand Cathedrals, 
Churches, Theatres, and Cinemas in Great Britain alone. This fact is eloquent, as 
well as convincing testimony, to its efficiency and durability. It is the most 
satisfactory method of mechanical organ blowing, and as the motive power may be 
oil, gas, or electric motor, the “Discus” is suitable for churches in any locality. 
The application of a “Discus” equipment to an organ ensures a steady supply of 
wind being instantly available, and enables the organist to obtain the best possible 
effects from the instrument. The “Discus” blower is the most scientifically 
designed machine for organ blowing purposes on the market. It is made of metal 
throughout, of the best quality combined with high grade workmanship. Being 
entirely free of complicated mechanism, a minimum of attention is required, and 
very many years of satisfactory services ensured. Efficiency and reliability are fully 
guaranteed with each “ Discus ” equipment we instal. 


Is installed and giving 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC. 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


Sole Makers, Watkins & Watson, Organ Blowing Specialists for the past thirty years. 
Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for 
Organ Blowing. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE, 
WRITE TO 


B. WATKINS ayo WATSON 


WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N. 


Telephone: NortH 2039. 


Telegrams : “* HypisBitow, Istinc, Lonpon." 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS YORK ANTHEM SERIES, ‘te 
FOR THE ORGAN. = MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc Diittis, B minor T. T Noble 6d 


B flat «» T. T. Noble 6d 
. Alec Rowley 5d 
S. Horne 5d 





NEW SERIES.) 22 Do o. do 
Do . do A 


Do c do. 


Do. oO. do. 


D minor » Je 
RECENT NUMBERS 

s AND Fucve ("" The Wanderer "’) 
>. Hubert H. Parry 3 , Do hs do. D 

Alec Rowley Write complete List 
G. J. Bennett 2 unseen 


BANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST. 


Henry Gibson 5d 
Edwin J. Crow 6d 


RELIG 


-RELUDES om , _ «» G. J, Bennett 
.. Ch. Quef 
J. A. Sowerbutts 
H. Howells 
H. Howells 
H. Howells 


YORK, 





IN D 1 FLAT 
SALM-PRELUDES, No 1 
No. 2 


” : No. 3 
THEMA OSTINATA 
COVENANTERS' MARCH 
MELopy 
OVERTURE IN F 
TO HANDEL 


Cuoral 
CONCERT 
HomaceE 


MINOR 
THREE SHORT ANI 


InTERMEzz1 (No. 1, Pastorale) 
(No. 2, Marcia Eroica) 
(No 3, Hush Song)... 


air . 
CHorar Inprovisatio N ON 

ZERSTORT oo te sas 
Cu RAL IMPROVISATION ON 

HOCHSTEN THRON" 


* GELOBT 


C. C. Palmer 
R. G. Hailing 
C. F. Waters 
Alfred Hollins 
S. Karg-Elert 


Easy Postit uDES (2nd Set) 


F. W. Wadely 
. C. V. Stanford 
. C. V. Stanford 

C. V. Stanford 


(No. 4, Intermezzo Founded bg nm an Irish 


. Stanford 


‘Der Hou LE P FORTEN SIND 


S. Karg-Elert 
set GoTT IM 
S. Karg-Elert 


SEVEN PASTELS FROM THE L AKE OF CONSTANCE 


PRELUD: 
PRELUDE 


AND FuGue 1n C 
AND FuGvueE 1n C 
PRELUDE AND FuGUE IN B MINOR 
Vartat 


MINOR 


ndon 


NS ON AN OLD ENGLISH MELopy (" 


NOVELLO AND CoMPANY, 


S. Karg-Elert 

. C. V. Stanford 
C. V. Stanford 
C. V. Stanford 
* Heartsease "’) 

Geoffrey Shaw 


Limited 


NNN 


3. Variations on the 
. Behold the Lamb of God (" 
. He was despised (“* 
. Processional to Calvary (** 


. Easter Chorale (* 


Book 44. MUSIC FOR LENT. 


. Chopin 

. Mendelssohn 
H. M. Higgs 

. Handel 

. Handel 

J. Stainer 


Prelude in C minor 

If with all your hearts 
Tune “ Heinlein 

Messiah "') 
Messiah "’) 

The Crucifixion "') 


Book 45. MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


. Prelude in F major ; G. Merkel 
2. Fantasia upon the Easter Office Hymn ‘ 


‘Adc cenam Agni" 
H. Willan 


3. Meditation (Easter Morn) a“ J. E. West 


Last Judgment "') L. Spohr 
B. L.-Selby 


* All glory to the Lamb that died "' (“ 


. Triumphal March . 
Christ lag in Tode “ wndes n*’) 
Har. by J. S. Bach 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book 
Limited 


London: NovELLo anp Company, 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
FDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


HENRY COW ARD. 
Mus. Doc., Oxon, 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings ana Sixpence net. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


FRANCIS “BURGESS. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY contemporary! EVIDENCE 


ARNOLD DOLM ETSCH. 


Pu ed as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


) =’ T Yr 

APPENDIX 

CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 
Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


BY 
CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 


Rue E. pgprivdiphragpshese 


“poppe 


tilished as a Net Boo Price, Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE THEORY OF HARMONY 


An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, with an examination of the chief systems of Harmony from 
Rameau to the present day. 


BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimITED. 
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BACHS 


‘BIDE WITH US 


Ditto (Welsh W 
r LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY 
REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - - 
WOE I CALL ON THEE - 


ords). 


CHRIS 


COME, 
FROM DEPTHS OF 


GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - 
‘GODS TIME IS THE BEST 

* Ditto (Welsh Words). 


BRIGHTLY SHINES - , 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEE 
NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE 

IESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH? 

LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED 

LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THE 

‘LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE 


JESUS, 


LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral Ode) 

*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS 

0 CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING - 

0 JESU CHRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACE- 

‘O LIGHT EVERLASTING - - - ‘ 
) PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES 
TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER 

PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN 

PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM 

SAGES OF SHEBA, THI 

"SLEEPERS, WAKI 


STRONGHOLD SURE, A . . 


THERE IS NOUGHIT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY 


THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - - - 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING 
VATCH YE, PRAY YE . - . 
VHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? 


EDITION 


CHURCH 


OF 
CANTATAS 


6 Bleth’ bet uns 

4+ Christ lag in Todesbanden 
Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 

61 Nun komm, der Hetden Heiland 
38 Aus tiefer Noth schrew ich zu dir 
39 Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brod 
Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen 


68 Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt 
106 Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit 


1 Wie schén leuchtet 

Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten 
41 Jesu, nun sei gepreiset 

S81 Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen ? 
Man singet mit Freuden P 

79 Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild 
Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 
Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 

21 Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss 
Christus der ist mein Leben 

Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Chris? 
34 O ewiges Feuer 

28 Gottlob ! 
27 Wer 


nun geht das Jahr zu Ende 


weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende ? 
11 Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
119 Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 


65 Ste werden aus Saba Alle kommen 
Wachet auf 

80 Ein’ feste Burg 

25 Esitst nichts Gesundes an meinem Leibe 
Du Hirte Israel, hore 

12 Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen 

70 Wachet, betet 


8 Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben ? 


VHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS 17. Wer Dank opfert 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 
er y x -D r - ~ yr le i . 
PTHE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 
IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 
BACH’S MOTETS 
NOT AFRAID . ‘ ‘ . . Fiirchte dich nicht. Sd. 

; Ditto (Edited by G. R. Stnciatr) . . 1s. 
LESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. 8d. 
‘ OMI JESU, COME ° ° Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d, 
J WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacn) Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 
JESU, PRIC] LESS TREASURE Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 
= "Ditto, (Welsh Words) - + + + «+ ds. Od, 
‘NOW SHALL THE GRACE - Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 
SING YE TO THE LORD Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. is. 6d. 


‘SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE oo 
May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. +t May | 


Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. 
e had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only). 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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ipril Ist, at p.m.—Students' Concert. 

ipril 2nd, at 3 p.n Students’ Chamber Music Concert at the 
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ipril 27 -The Summer Term begins 

pril 20h, at 3 pa Inaugural address by Sir Walford Davies, 
Mus. D., LL.D. Subject: Rhythm. 
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College Students for other subjects 
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Teaching is also ; iven by Correspondence 
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ducted by Dr. Ge 
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is conducted 
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Diploma and Local Examinations, free on application to the under 
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Theatre Orchestra, 


Cc. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 


ELKIN & COMPANY, LimirtTep. 


SONGS 
ARTHUR BENJAMIN 


First-rate in every w 
Mr. Harvey Grace in the J/usical 7 


To Phyllis, Milking her Flock 
(Drummond, 17th 
Low Voice, and Medium or High Voice 


Man and Woman (Afoéteux, 17th Century) | 


Low Voice, and Medium or High Voice 


r songs by Arthur Benjamin 


y 





Century) | 


The Piper (Seumas O’ Sullivan) 


| 
Medium or High Voice } 
| 


The Moon (Hugh McCrae) | 
Medium or High Voice 


Price each 2s. net. | 


ELKIN & CO., LTD.. 
N.B.—New Addre | 
KINGLY STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.I, 
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BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & CO., LTD. 


JUNE 5 MARKS THE 
TERCENTENARY 


ORLANDO GIBBONS 


FEATURE 
HIS WORKS IN COMMEMORATION, 


ONE OF 


ANTHEMS. (Edited by Sik Freperick Bripce.) - 
BLESSED BE THE LORD — 4d, 
HossANA TO THE SON (6 parts) Pee 4d, 
O cLAP YOUR HANDs (8 parts) ar 64, 
O Gop, THE KING or GLory (5 parts) 6d, 
O Lorp, I LirT MY HEART TO THEE 3d. 


(Men’s Voices, 5 parts.) 
THIS IS THE RECORD OF JOHN ‘ 6d, 
(Tenor Solo and Chorus. ) 
Anthems, complete, with Chant and Seven- 
fold Amen ... “4 ‘ na 2s, 0d, 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


CONCLUDING AMEN ... ; 2d. 
CHAN1 = _ si 2d 
OFFERTORY HYMN ane , im ion 2d, 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
FANTAZIA OF Foure Parts (from “ Parenthia.”) Is. 64. 


We shall be pleased te forward specimen copies on request 





BOSWORTH & CO., Lrp., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LonpDON, W.1. 





Just PUBLISHED 


To be produced by the British National Opera 
Company, at Manchester, April 3. 


AT THE BOAR’S HEAD 


A MUSICAL INTERLUDE IN ONE ACT 


THE LIBRETTO TAKEN FROM 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY IV. 


THE MUSIC, FOUNDED ON OLD ENGLISH MELODIES, BY 


GUSTAV HOLST 
(Op. 42). 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT BY VALLY LASKER. 
Vocal Score, Price Six Shillings. 
Libretto, One Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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. ’ the same name, both works being apparently based 
Che Wusical Cimes on the ‘Merry Wives.’ The fat knight is also 


dragged into Ambroise Thomas’s setting of 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
APRIL 1 1925 We see thus that our greatest comic character 
| has had little attraction save for foreign composers, 
For List oF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 369.) |and even they concerned themselves with the 


ee = linferior Falstaff of the ‘Merry Wives ’—perhaps 
— inevitably, as the play provided them with a better 
A strike of bookbinders caused the J/usica/| book than could have been got from “ Henry IV.’ 
Hitherto the only composer who has gone to 
this play, taken the real Falstaff, and shown that, 
so far from being merely a fat buffoon, he was a 
of readers is therefore asked for the omission of | richly human figure and a wit, is Elgar, whose 
a good many news items, some answers to} | symphonic study of the character (a masterpiece of 
correspondents, and certain regular features. So | music and an extraordinarily subtle piece of psycho- 
far as is practicable, the held-over matter will | Oxi al analysis) will perhaps be properly understood 
and valued some day. Happily, Elgar is now 
appear in the dicmaned issue. | joined by Holst, with an operatic work (modestly 
= ———— | cepted ‘Musical Interlude’) in which the chief 
‘aT THE BOAR’S HEAD’: HOLST’S | character is Falstaff in some of his best moments. 
| The title leads one to expect no more than 
NEW WORK.* 'a mere lifting-out of one of the scenes daid at 
the Tavern in Eastcheap. Thanks, however, to 
|some skilful joinery, the work gives us a good 
Seeing that Falstaff is, as Mr. Masefield says,|deal more. It is compounded of two lengthy 
‘the most notable figure in English comedy,’ one| extracts, the first from Act 2, scene 4, of the 
would have expected our composers to have} first part of ‘Henry IV.’; the second from Act 2, 
tumbled over one another in their eagerness to|scene 4, of the second part of the play. This 
write an opera round him. ‘hat they have not/gives us three of the best of the comic scenes— 
done so is probably due to the fact that comic|the ‘men in buckram’ episode; the mock king 
opera, in an even greater degree than the|and prince duologue: and the brawl which ends in 
serious sort, has little to do with human|the casting out of Ancient Pistol—' the finest tavern 
nature. Its concern is rather with amusing | scene ever written,’ says Masefield. ‘There is also 
incidents and situations brought about by the} ja brief passage from Act 1 of the first part—the 
raffic of characters either fantastic or purely | Prince’s soliloquy that ends scene 2 ; and another, 
conventional. A really great example of a figure | heginning ‘ Harry is valiant,’ from Falstaf{’s speech 
ut once comic and human scarcely exists in|at the end of Act 4, scene 3, of the second part. 
pera, although the type abounds in drama proper. | The remaining constituents are interpolations—an 
Apparently both librettists and composers have| old drinking song; the whole of the song When 
fought shy of such a prodigy. Most of them] Arthur first in court began’ (which is merely 
would have been overwhelmed by Falstaff—the | started by Falstaff in the actual play), and the old 
real one, that is—the Falstaff of Henry IV. The|ballad, ‘Lord Willoughby,’ sung as a unison 
fat man of the same name in the ‘ Merry Wives of | chorus by soldiers, ‘ off.’ 





Times for April to be sent to press, at short notice, 
several days earlier than usual. The indulgence 





By Harvey GRACE 


Windsor’ is (if the figure may be allowed) a| The characters are Falstaff (bass—need it be 
shadow in comparison—a mere butt, to be laughed | said ?); Prince Hal (tenor); Poins (bass) ; 
at rather than with. Perhaps Verdi felt something | Bardolph (baritone); Peto (tenor); Gadshill 


of this inadequacy ; at all events, he helps out | (baritone) ; Pistol (baritone) ; ‘Two Companions 
the hero of his * Falstaff’ (although the story is}of Pistol (baritones); Hostess, Dame Quickly 
that of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’) by drawing | (soprano) ; Doll Tearsheet (mezzo-soprano); a 
n Henry IV.’ for some Falstaff passages.|Chorus of Soldiers (unseen, baritones); and a 
Nicolai’s opera is familiar, at least by name, | Drawer, who has nothing to do beyond attending to 
and through its Overture; but does anybody | the frequent demands for sack. ‘The scoring is for 
to-day know anything of Balfe’s ‘ Merry Wives of |a very modest force: 1 piccolo, 1 flute, 1 oboe, 
Windsor’? It would be interesting to see what| English horn, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 
ie did with Sir John—especially as he had no less|2 trumpets, tuba (or euphonium), timpani, and 
bass than Lablache on hand for the part.|strings. (The English horn and tuba parts are 
“yy ante’s ‘Gioventu di Enrico V.’ appears to| cued in and can be omitted.) 
de the ony opera concerned with Shakespeare’s The music is founded on old English melodies 
Henry IV.; I do not know how far Falstaff _plays|from the Playford, Chappell, and Cecil Sharp 
4 figure in it. Salieri wrote a ‘Falstaff, and| collections, together with a couple of folk-tunes 
Adolphe Adam produced a one-act opera bearing | collected by the late G. B. Gardiner. 
There are no fewer than thirty-eight folk-tunes 


*To be produced by the British National Opera Company, at P ‘they Sg . 
Manchester, on April? any 2" and dances used in the work. A list is given, with 
B 
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the name and source ; and the point at which the 
tune is first used in the score is indicated by a 
reference to the text and the nearest rehearsal | 
number. The list contains three themes marked 
‘Original.’ In the Preface the composer drily 
hopes these are his own. ‘They are; and none the 
less so for being not merely neighbours of the folk- 
tunes, but obviously akin as well. 

[his basing of practically an entire work on 
borrowed themes is surely something new. ‘Those 
who shake their heads at the scheme may be 
reminded that the composer is after all merely 
developing to its logical conclusion a principle 
long since accepted by opera composers of 
almost all schools, and used with brilliant 
success in certain cases where such a folk-basis| 
seemed to be demanded by the libretto. ~ Hansel 
and Gretel’ and “Hugh the Drover’ are two 
modern examples that at once occur to the 
mind. If the question of originality is raised the 
answer is easy. Originality can be shown no 
less convincingly by a composer’s handling of 
material than by its invention. Indeed, it may be 
shown even in. his selection of suitable themes. 
However, for the completest of answers we need 
look no farther than to Shakespeare himself, 
who borrowed practically all his stories. Even 
the incomparable comic scenes which Holst has 
set owe something to an earlier play called ‘ The 
Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth,’ from which 
Shake speare : conveyed P Ned, ( ;adshill, the 
Eastcheap Tavern and its Hostess, and the robbery 

ent Yet (so differently do we view the question 

borrowing when music, and not literature, is 
concerned) I must confess to some qualms on 





taking up this score and seeing on the title-page 


the words, The music, founded on old English | 


melodies, by Gustav Holst.’ Let me advise all 

who feel that way to reserve their opinion till they 

see what Holst has done with his material. 

Personally, it needed but a few pages to convince 

me that for this particular text the best of bases 
> folk-music of the period. 

\ curious fact is the ease with which the prose 
text has been made to fit the markedly metrical 
themes. We have a striking example at the very 
start, on Falstafi’s entry. The opera opens with 
Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill singing, behind 
curtain, an old drinking song (one of the 
interpolated items), Of all the birds that ever I 


see.’ Into this ditty bursts the voice of Falstaff 


outside, thus 





>— a = — 


6= — ———— 


the night 


= 


=s 





se 
t apis 23 








He then enters angrily, and begins his famous 
denunciation of cowards, the others dropping thei 


song one by one as they see him: 
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Does the reader recognise these Falstaff themes ? 


first they seem so good a fit, both as to words 
Yet 


Peascods’—a 


nd style, that they suggest happy invention. 


they are drawn from Gathering 
untry-dance tune so familiar to many of us through 
erecent revival that we wonder it was not spotted’ 
Much the same may be said of 
They 


as toa 


mediately. 
ractically all the airs used in this work. 
nstantly prove what was said above 
mposer showing his originality by his choice of 
material hardly less than by invention. 

The reader will perhaps wonder how far and in 
hat way Holst has avoided the twin dangers of 
‘crappiness and monotony that must lie in wait 
‘hen a shortish work is founded on some forty 
all of the same 
Let us see what happens to 
and shall have an 


Falstaff 


vell-defined tunes, roughly 


pe and period. 
athering 


Peascods,’ we 


‘aswer on both points. 


ine, and it is taken up by his three associates. | point in the text, 














The orchestra echoes the last three notes of 
his phrase, 
Falstaff takes them up in crotchets, and 
begins a phrase foreshadows the 


folk-tune to be used, “The Maid in the Moon’ 


and repeats them twice in even 
quavers ; 
which next 
the opening notes of which recall the little three 
phrase which was twice repeated by the 
A further link is 


to be seen in the lead by the bass of the orchestral 


note 
orchestra a few bars previously. 


part: 


d 7 
eh a — | 
n« SAS 
os @¢ 
and Falstatt’s 
4 a es 
Po eee omar ee Ne f 
Ex.5. & 2S 
three bars before. 
But we have not finished with ~Gathermg 
Peascods.’ A few pages later, while the tune 
“Tll go and enlist’ is being worked by the 


continues the| orchestra and Falstaff, the knight arrives at the 


“Call you that a backing of 


lnto their half-cadence in F major burst orchestra | your friends?’ and harks back to the earlier tune, 


ind Falstaff, thus : 


| thus: 
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The few bars that follow not only give 
fitting accompaniment to Falstafi’s drinking : 








They do more. Their four-note theme very 
| naturally grows out of the cadence of ‘Gathering 
Peascods,’ and has also an obvious connection 
with the following : 





Yet there is no impression of the quotation , a in f f . 
having been dragged in, the rhythm ‘" 7S |which appears in the bass from time to time 
¥ - 


. to © eee |during the ensuing page. As a result, when 
being common to Ex. 6 and I'll go and enlist.’) Fajstaff starts the next folk-tune, we see that its 
(The amusing point at the end of Ex. 6 is a|._- : - 
happy addition to the ‘business.’ The direction 
as to the Prince turning on Falstaff does not 
appear in the play.) Following up ‘Gathering a _ ~ 
Peascods,’ we find, a couple of bars after the 4 = —— 7 == 72 
passage quoted in Ex. 6, the tune taken up by = 
the orchestra, thus bleakly varied and harmonized : 


opening phrase: 


-s 
” 
I 


has been foreshadowed. I have been at what 

might seem to be unnecessary pains to show the 

composer’s method of handling these old tunes, 

because there can be no doubt that for full 

enjoyment of the score the hearer must be aware 

lof the neatness with which fragments of the tunes 

are made to look both backward and forward, and 

so give continuity to a texture that might otherwise 

become loose. In a word, the score is a livelj 

example of the practical use of the time-honoured 

—— = | process of thematic development, repetition, 
linking-up, and so forth—a branch of technique 

|that some of our younger composers are neglecting 

—— |at their peril. In regard to monotony, the tunes 
== — FF | themselves, with their unfailing melodic charm 
3 * © |and rhythmic life, are the best of safeguards. 4s 
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a counterblast to the ‘symphonised syncopation’ 


pretensions of which so much has been heard| 
There is | 


lately, this score could not be bettered. 
not a poor tune among the thirty-eight chosen, and 
some are splendidly stirring. Additional variety in 
plenty is provided not only by the scoring, and by 
the treatment on the lines above, but also by 
the composer’s numerous characteristic dashes 
into remote keys, and indulgence in rasping 
dissonance. Of chromaticism in the ordinary 
sense Of the term there is little; like the 
primitive - modern that he is, Holst rarely 
modulates. He simply lands us plump into the 
new key—which is generally the last one we 
should have thought of. The result is great 
harmonic interest and variety combined with the 
diatonic feeling called for by the material. 

We have seen above that the folk-tune with 
which Falstaff makes his entry was so apt for the 
purpose that it seemed to be a specially composed 
rather than a borrowed theme. It would be easy 
to quote numerous other examples, but I confine 
myself to one, choosing a type very different in 
style, and easily one of the most humorous in 
eflect that used during Dame _ Quickly’s 
garrulous account of what happened when she 
Tisick, the deputy, t’other 
This part of her monologue opens with 
the country dance tune, * Pepper’s 
The orchestra then 
softly, 


‘was before Master 
phrases from 
Black,’ over sustained chords. 
takes up the tune and delivers it in full, 
Dame 


while the 








maunders on with a simplified, 


says he, ** receive those that are ci-vil ; for," said he, 


: = ae se teers 


se 





44 == 2 = = 
—— — 





Could there be a happier choice? The air, with 
its constant turnings in a small circle, is as garrulous 
as the old woman herself; its frequent little 
rising figure (bar 3, &c.) is the melodic equivalent 
of the says he’ with which all such comic 
characters sprinkle their speech. (What a line of 
old women of this kind our literature can show, 
from the Wife of Bath through Dame Quickly and 
Juliet’s Nurse and a dozen more in Shakespeare, 
vid Mrs. Malaprop, to such recent worthies as 
Mrs. Berry in © Richard Feverel’ and (in a lower 
scale), Mrs. Brown, and so on, to the riches of 
Dickens, with Mrs. Gamp leading the line! 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that if this last 
great creation owes anything to anybody it is to 
Dame Quickly. Was it a mere chance that one 
of her most amusing tricks of speech is hinted at 
by the Dame? |*Your pulsidge beats as extra- 
ordinarily as heart would desire.’ — Pulsidge’ is 
pure Gampese.| Dickens’s living at Gadshill gives 
him a link with “Henry IV.’: there is probably an 
even closer one in these two old women. What 
wouldn’t we give for a third writer of the same 
calibre who would enrich us with a duologue 
between the matchless pair?) Of other points in 
Holst’s treatment of folk-tunes, I mention only 
one—his occasional use of the /e/¢-motiv principle. 
The best example is perhaps the opening three-note 
figure of the tune to which Doll Tearsheet makes 
her entry. This figure : 





THE 
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is a prominent constituent in all the passages 
wherein Doll takes a part, and in various forms is 
present in every bar of the last page of the work, 
where the Hostess bids Doll run to Falstaff. The 
curtain falls to its use in cross-rhythms and in 
two keys, C and B used simultaneously (does a 
reader murmur Zarathustra’?), clinched by « 
final emphatic delivery in C: 


— 


Ex, 13. 

= o ai —— cr — 

= eS eee 
of 


z 


Of the three non-folk themes, two give rise to 
extended treatment, and call for a word. The 
Prince’s soliloquy : 

I know you all, and will a while uphold 

The unyoked humour of your idleness, 
is given an unbarred air of an original type. ‘Too 
often such portions of the text are set to recitative 
that is dry—sometimes ridiculous. Here we have 
a singularly successful blend of speech and 
melody—melody of a beautiful and unusual kind. 
This soliloquy may well prove to be one of the 
most striking moments in the work. 

Even more important musically, is the setting of 
the two Sonnets. By means of a slight liberty 
with the text, the Prince and Poins, disguised as 
Drawers, do duty also as the musicians sent for 
by Falstaff. So when Falstaff says “Sing, Sir’ 
(not ° Play, Sirs,’ as in the original), the Prince 
comes forward, and sings the Sonnet: 


Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 


to a modal tune of beautiful shape and rhythm, 
with a plain chordal accompaniment. As the 
Sonnet ends, Falstaff, who has been showing 
disapproval, bursts in, #7, with the old song, 
“When Arthur first in court began,’ and sings a 
few staves at the top of his voice. As the Prince 
begins the second sonnet (° When I do count the 
clock’), Doll ‘Tearsheet puts her hand over 
Falstaff’s mouth, and he continues his ditty very 
softly. Doll takes it up a little later (sempre pp) 
and the two melodies run on together till the end 
of the Sonnet, at which point a military march 
(* The Queen’s Birthday ’) is heard in the distance. 
Che Sonnet, “Devouring Time,’ is then resumed 
by the Prince, »/, with free imitative parts softly 
added by the Hostess and Poins. Against this 
trio Doll and Falstaff continue, ff, ‘When Arthur 
first.’ All this is umaccompanied. Midway the 


distant strains of the military march are again 
heard, and with the end of the Sonnet the March 
is in full blast, and Bardolph, Gadshill, and Peto 
enter hurriedly with the summons of the Prince to 
Westminster. 

The whole of this passage is of great beauty 
musically, and, with the gradually darkening stage, 
the approach of the military march, and the abrupt 
change to stirring action at its end, should be no 
less striking from the dramatic point of view, 
True, the song is entirely out of keeping with the 
character, either of the Prince, or the singer he 
impersonates. Young Henry was of the direct—even 
commonplace—type that would have no use for 
anything so introspective as a Shakespeare Sonnet. 
But an inconsistency of this sort is nothing in 
opera, and here it is amply justified by its musical 
and dramatic effect, and also by the admirable 
contrast it provides to the rest of the music. 

As an example of vocal part-writing it is 
a highly characteristic piece of work. The 
combination of the lilting, When Arthur first,’ 
in 12-8 time with the sustained _ three-part 
modal writing in 4-4 gives rise to a rhythmic 
scheme of delightful freedom. I wish _ this 
ensemble were quotable, but a short extract can 
give only an imperfect idea of its beauty. 

I must resist the temptation to discuss the wit 
and humour of the score; let it suffice to say that 
in this respect the setting is worthy of the text. (By 
the way, the bowdlerising of the latter might well 
have been a trifle more drastic. I say this, at the 
risk of being lumped with the Cockney girl in 
one of Pett Ridge’s books, who disposed of 
Shakespeare in four words: “Rude, 7 call him!’) 


Inevitably the reader will wonder how ‘At the 
Boar’s Head’ compares with Holst’s two previous 


works for the stage. Savitri’ hardly comes into 
the case, because its subject and scope make 
comparison impossible. Looking at “The Perfect 
Fool’ and “At the Boar’s Head’ side by side, 
however, the later work shows a marked advance 
in several respects. It has a greater certainty of 
touch, as might be expected, seeing the nature of 
its libretto and the choice of musical material. 
People differed as to how “The Perfect Fool’ was 
to be taken, and the mere existence of such a 
doubt or dillerence of opinion suggests some lack 
of direction in a work. ‘At the Boar’s Head’ 
is not only uncomprisingly direct ; it has also a 
consistency and homogeneity that some of us 
missed in the earlier work. On the dramati 
side, too, more seems to be achieved, and achieved 
by far simpler means—the best test of all. 

Writing, as I am, before the first performance, 
it behoves me to be on the cautious side; we 
know but too well the danger of prophecy when 
a stage work is concerned. But I can at least say 
that the perusal of a vocal score has rarely given 
me so much keen pleasure—even to chuckles. If 
but half the delights of the printed page make 
their way over the footlights this ‘ Musical 
Interlude’ should at once become a rousiNg 
popular success. 
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rHOME LUIS DE VICTORIA* 


TREND 


Analogies between music and painting are 
inwise, and nothing could be more unwise 
attempt to draw a parallel between 
and El 
is this: 


studied 


always 
than an 
Victoria 

common 
that they 
all the te 
spent the greater part of their lives, and 
in Spain. Yet they have one other 
both are known in the north 


Greco. 
that they were contemporaries, 
in Italy, where they mastered 


their days, 
point in common: 
through publications of French writers, 
both cases have been repudiated 
ondemned by competent Spanish scholars. 


these 


life of El Greco was pieced together for the 
Manuel Cossio; it became 


book of Maurice 


time by Don 


through a Barres, which 


contained more statements and more 
directly from the Spanish than was con- 
the dignity of an original work. 
edition of the works of Victoria 
published by Breitkopf & Hartel) and 
collection of all the facts known of the composer’s 
great Pedrell ; 


most however, is 


sistent with 
[he complete 


the 


achievement of 
generally known, 
Pedrell protested with the 


was the 
biography 
that of Henri Collet. 
energy 
M. Collet 


breach of confidence. 


greatest 


enter. The facts of the 
Collet’s biography is readable, 


On the other hand, 


is impossible to 
that M. 
and Pedrell’s is not. 


JOOKS are 


—who knew more about Victoria than anyone! 
élee—declared that the French biographer had | 


misrepresented his subject; and, what is more 


important, that he 


of the essential biographical facts, especially those | 


f the last years at Madrid. 
It is 
Victoria 


both | 
French biographers | 


remarkable that in the case of 
and El the 
have regarded their subject from much the same 
standpoint. ‘They them glass | 
darkly ; for M. Barrés it was ‘ Le Secret de Toléde,’ 
while for M. Collet it was ‘Le Mysticisme Musical 
uspagnol. 


\r 


Greco, 


see through a 


here was, of course, no © secret’ for 
Toledo and the 
Were things to be explored, known, understood, 


and felt. Work hard, and keep your eyes open, 


. Cossio. art of El Greco 


) authority for the Italianate 
cument, nor on any title-page 
ut custom to recommend it 
toria; while in documents relating to himself 
ar aid irawa u 1p by a notary, the name is spellec 
Ihe conclusion is that it was spelled with a 
without one 


spelling litte: 
seen by the Sone 
The composer signed 


All that they have in| 


chnical secrets of their art, and that they | 
ended | 


and in| 
and | 
The} 
first | 
known | 


ideas | all composers of madrigals. 


the| i 


that the Victoria presented by| 
was false, and accused him besides of a} 
Into this last question it| 
two | 


Pedrell | 


was not in possession of some! 


itoria | post of Maestro for that of organist. 
rut} 


| 1611, 


has alia been his motto. For Pedrell, the 
important thing was to see what notes Victoria 
actually wrote, and to print them so that they 
|might be sung as he intended. The composer’s 
|‘meaning’ would be revealed by his music; 
mysticism (in that sense) was no concern of a 
musician. 

The methods of these Spanish investigators had 
| the advantage of drawing attention to facts which 
might otherwise have been forgotten. Greco, 
|born in Crete, worked at Venice in the studio 
of Titian, and felt the influence of Tintoretto— 
a curious training for one who was to become 
|a mystical’ painter. Victoria was influenced 
by Giovanni Maria Nanino (15 and 
Luca Marenzio (d. ), both of them famous, 
not for Church music, but for madrigals. All the 
music of Nanino, published before Victoria left 
| Rome in 1579, was secular music; and Marenzio, 
whose first book of madrigals was published the 
year after, concentrated his attention on secular 
| music, and is usually regarded as the greatest of 
It is improbable that 
| Victoria was a pupil of Nanino: both men were 
about the same age, and Victoria’s first book of 
| Motets appeared in 1572, the year before Nanino’s 
{school was opened. Nanino, as director of a 
school of music (in which Palestrina afterwards 
held an appointment), began by training his pupils 
in the severe contrapuntal style, and warning them 
against florid writing; but he ultimately adopted 
| the newer style of composition, like Victoria, and 
his Psalms for eight voices (1614) are full of 
|rapid, syllabic rhythms, unexpected modulations 
and dramatic effects. 

Victoria was born in the diocese of Avila, in 
Old Castile, about his family seems to 
|have come from the neighbouring village of 
Sanchridiin. If he had lessons from Escobedo, 
as was once thought, it must have been before he 
| went to Rome, for Escobedo returned to Spain in 
| 1554, and settled at Segovia. In Victoria 
| received a grant of money from Philip II.; he 
went to Rome, and was entered as cantor at the 
Collegium Germanicum, founded by St. Ignatius 
| Loyola thirteen years before. His first published 
| collec tion of Motets is dated 1572; but there is 
| liturgical evidence (which Pedrell duly noted) for 
| dating some of them before 1570, and others 
| before 1568. In 1573 he composed a setting of 
| By the waters of Babylon,’ for the removal of the 
|German College from the Palazzo Colonna to a 
| house near St. Andrea della Valle, which took 
~~ on October 17. In 1575 he was appointed 
Maestro di Cappella at St. Apollinare. He left 
| Rome in 1379 as Chaplain to the Empress Dona 
| Maria, the daughter of Charles V., and accom- 
| panied her to Spain in her retirement to the 
|C onvent of the Descalzas Reales at Madrid, 
| 
, 


15 = 
; 071607) 


1599 


154: 


1505, 


where, in 1586, he became musical director. On 
her death, in 1603, he wrote his splendid ° Officium 
for six voices, and resigned the 


le died in 


Defunctorum,’ 


on August 7 or 27. 
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The music of Victoria has been described as| 
being ‘generated from Moorish blood.’ There 
never was a statement less in accordance with | 
the facts. A Castilian by birth, a Roman by 
education, Victoria is one of the last and greatest 
representatives of the Flemish-Roman school of 
polyphonic Church music. ‘The mystic realism of 
his music owes much to the discoveries of the 
madrigalists; he set Latin words to music as 
easily as if they had been his native tongue. The 
fervour and expressiveness of his work is mainly 
a question of technique, due to his mastery of all 
the musical resources of his time, and the example 
of composers like Marenzio and Nanino, who 
achieved their highest flights not in the Mass but 
in the madrigal : 














Victoria was evidently a man of strong feelings 
and complex personality; there is nothing simple 
or naif about him. Spanish musicians feel his 
music to be intensely Spanish; they find in him 


a peculiar attitude of mind which is immediately 
intelligible and makes them feel that he is one 
of themselves. He is as unmistakably and ip. 
imitably Spanish—Castilian, even—as a portrait 
by El Greco, a dusty road in La Mancha, or g 
conversation between Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. ‘The gruesome cries of the crowd in his 
Passions are the musical expression of those 
characteristic groups of coloured, wooden statuary, 
carried in procession through the streets; the 
sensuous morbidity of Motets like “ Vere languores’ 
or ‘Jesu dulcis memoria’ is less congenial to him 
than the swirling rhythms and flowing contra. 
puntal texture of those Masses and Motets which 
have their counterpart in the Assumptions and 
Resurrections of El Greco, in the Burial of 
Count Orgaz, and the tongues of fire in the 
picture of the Pentecost. One example will be 
enough to prove that a comparison befween the 
attitudes of Victoria and El Greco is not altogether 
fanciful—the Motet, ‘Duo Seraphim clamabant,’ 
It is a complete expression in music of the mature 
Greco; there is the same unearthly brilliance, the 
strong conflicting rhythms, and the resultant, 
overpowering swing which dominates the whole 
composition 
Ex , Motet, “In Festo SS. Trinitatis ' (1583) 


Cantus L ee 


Perspective held no secrets for El Greco, and 


no mysteries for Victoria; both 
were complete masters of all the technical 
subtleties of their art, and the work of many 
of their successors seems flat and thin by 
comparison. Approached from the side 0 
technique—perhaps the only reasonable avenue 
of approach to a piece of music—Victoria’s work 
is found to be full of novel and _ interesting 
methods. Peter Wagner, for instance, whose 
account of Victoria is the most balanced and 
reasonable which has yet been written, remarked 
on the fact that many of the Masses are built not 
(as was usually the case) on liturgical melodies 
or popular tunes, but upon fragments of the 


counterpoint 
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a 
composer’s own Motets. Thedifferent movements | 
of the Mass are not necessarily based upon the | 
game theme, but on different themes, all of 
which, however, are derived from the Motet 
from which the Mass takes its name. Again, 
Mr. R. O. Morris, in his admirable ‘ Contrapuntal 
fechnique in the 16th Century,’ gives various | 
examples of Victoria’s methods—his fondness, | 
for example, of following up a full close by a| 
plagal cadence by way of reinforcement. 

Victoria was a man of his time; he seems to} 
have been fully aware of the developments which 
were going on in contemporary music. When he 
was nearly sixty he published a collection of 
Masses, Magnificats, Motets, and Psalms for large 
numbers of voices with organ accompaniment. 
Rapid, syllabic passages, and broad homophonic 
eflects in which all the voices are employed, 
alternate with quiet polyphonic sections for few 
voices, conceived in the older manner; while the 
organ accompanies the first choir and often merely 
doubles the voice-parts : 














Cc 








The voices—eight, nine, or twelve—were 
arranged in groups, after the manner invented 
by Willaert, and practised with such success by 
the Venetian composers, and in the next century 
by Comes at Valencia and Benevoli at Rome: 
and (as the President of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music reminded his 
hearers at the Festival of 1924) a Mass in this style 
by Benevoli was also written for Salzburg, on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Cathedral there. 

Padre Martini, who praised Victoria not only for 
his virtuosity, but also for his happy invention and 
delightful melodic phrases, also admired his artistic 
honesty in not pretending to write for more ‘real 
parts’ than he actually used. Inthe Ave Regina,’ 
which he quotes (‘Esemplare,’ vol. i., p. 134), 
the eight voices are divided into two choirs which 
sing alternately. Yet from the beginning they 
overlap, the second choir entering on the heels of 
the first before the phrase is finished ; and the 
distance between them becomes smaller and 
smaller until at the end all eight voices are singing 
together in a brilliant close at the words, ~ Lux 


| est orta.’ 
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The most remarkable thing about this collection] music-halls of Seville and Madrid. In othe 
(published in 1600, at Madrid) is the part for the| respects the Spanish folk-song movement has had 
organ. The organist, like each of the other| no great effect on music ; there has been nothing 
performers, has a book to himself; but while|}to compare with our own folk-song movement 
each singer has no more than his own part, the} which was, both in the enthusiasm of its workers 
organist has a score with bar-lines, and the/and the harvest of splendid tunes which it brought 
bar-lines, in the original, are drawn at irregular] in, like nothing so much as the fairy-tale movement 
intervals. (This organ-part is missing from the|in Germany a hundred years ago under the 
set in the British Museum, but there are copies! guidance of the Brothers Grimm. 
of it at Munich, Florence, and Modena.) The | What a foreign musician in Spain most regrets 
organ had certainly been used in Spain before} is the neglect of cultivated music—or, to be more 
1600 to help uncertain singers in a type of music |}accurate, the neglect of the cultivated music of 
which was always becoming more difficult; but| other days—among educated men and women, 
Victoria is one of the first to write a definite} There are lovers of painting—and all Spaniards 
organ-part and expect it to be used during per-| are lovers of painting—who can appreciate their 
formance. Pedrell believed (and those who know | old masters, El Greco, Velasquez, and Goya, as 
anything of Spanish cathedral singing will be well as peasant pottery and those things which are 
1 to agree with him) that the practice of | the ‘folk-songs’ of the decorative arts. Spaniards 
supporting or doubling the voices in polyphonic|also read and recite their poetry, and feel it 
Church music was far older—at any rate in| intensely, whether new or old; while at the sam 
Spain, where choral singing is a natural form of | time they have as much admiration for © cultivated 
expression in only one or two provinces; he| poetry as they have for old ballads and anonymous 
mentions cases in which the voices were supported | popular verses. Poetry in Spain has suffered 
by two hautboys (chir7m/as) and two bassoons, | neither from the tyranny of folk-lore nor from the 
or even by brass instruments ; and at the present] hand of time, but both of these have combined to 
time even, there are Cathedrals in which Palestrina} prevent any just appreciation of the old masters of 
s performed with the aid of a bassoon which| Spanish music. 
The Moors in Spain regarded music as a thing 








incline: 


doubles the bass-part. 

Victoria is certainly the greatest figure in the| merely to distract the frivolity of women and the 
music of Spanish history. His name brings the} dissipation of men; and the Spaniards, as it 
sad reflection that, in his own country at any rate,| seems, have never been able really to get away 
he is known only to professional musicians,| from this idea of music, unless it be to tolerate it 
appreciated only by churchmen, and by no means | in the service of the Church. An exhibition of 
Yet he is so great an artist that he} unknown pictures by El Greco would attract large 
should be the possession of all cultivated men/ numbers of spectators, but a concert of unknown 
and women, and his works no more the exclusive! works by Victoria, Morales, or the Spanish 
property of the Church than are the altar-pieces of | madrigalists, would probably have no audience 
El Greco. Henry Peacham, writing twenty years| at all. 
after the death of Victoria, calls him “a most In Spain, unfortunately, music has remained the 
udicious and sweet composer,’ and recommends | Cinderella of the arts. 
1im to the attention of all educated men, along 
with Byrd, Marenzio, and Orlando di Lasso. 
Victoria is numbered with the great madrigalists. 

The difficulty in Spain—and the pioneers of | 
contemporary music also have to contend with it | 

is that there is a large number of people (who 
ought to know better) who distrust music and | f 


Musica celestial is a colloquial = > 3 ; 
leach madrigal in the set to a separate person— 


all of those. 


JOHN DANYEL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By Puitie HESELTINE 


When Thomas Tomkins published his “Songs 
lespies musician 4. 5. and 6. parts,’ in 1622, he dedicated 
ae se sicians. " 


Spanish expression which means absolute non-| 
sense’: that music may be considered as the art] 
of reasoning in sound is inconceivable. ‘There is 
no chair of music (so far as I am aware) in any 


Spanish University; there has been no Hubert 


|musicians of his day. 


| and others receive a madrigal apiece. 
| with intent of subtle homage that Tomkins divided 


some to his relations, others to various eminent 
Thus William Byrd, 
Orlando Gibbons, John Ward, Thomas Warrock, 
Was it, then, 


Parry to raise the status of music in the opinion of | ; ti F snale madriaal between 
. > ; sections oO a singie é é " . 

educated men, and there are still people who o vate oul rt ad ‘Mast ‘ “ory: vaniell,’ 3s 
think that the only music in which a respectable | ccer Voumnc a oo , ye 
P = . . - | though he would name them together as the two 

person can be interested is folk-song. There is an : : ‘ed pace 
at present a considerable folk-song movement in ae living nn “ pa Sega te pag 
: . . | his fellow- ymen? € supposi t 
Spain; ithas produc ed men like Pedrell, and festivals | ny " “se “tancifal . J t Dan “4 is at present 
like that organized by Manuel de Falla at Granada | * at mee SS eo 
‘almost entirely unknown. The British Museum 


It has led to elementary | es 
ad 4 | surviving copy of his onl) 


in the summer of 1922. 
possesses the sole 
eaaae 


school-children being taught traditional songs, and wecatvcall al 

finding that they are better to sing and easier to} * !tis just possible that the opening phrase of this madri 
. , as certain phrases in Danyel’s song ‘Eyes, look n 

remember than the cupi's which come from the | deliberate quotations from Dowland’s most famous work 


al, as we 
ore,’ af 
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published work—a book containing eighteen songs a eg ee, — not —_ enow 
anne we ee , t Milton only heard our melody ? 
solo voice accompanied by a lute anc * 
for =: : f f P ee y (1 te ! Where Baucis and Philemon only show 
bass-viol, one song for four voices (the unusual To Gods and men their hospitality 

mbination of s.s.a.T.) and lute, one song for And thereunto a joyful ear afford 
co t a joy 
four voices and two lutes, and one lute solo, a| - midst of their well welcom’d company 
set of variations on a tune also treated by'| : here we (as birds do to themselves record) 
ai Burd (for viols) 4 William lac (for | Might entertain our private harmony. 7 
W iam byre s/ an Enam Ing ott “or But fearing lest that time might have beguil’d 
yirginals), and here quaintly entitled Mrs. Anne} You of your own and me of what was mine, 
Grene her leaves be greene,’ in honour of the| I did desire to have it known my Child 
hook’s dedicatee ; and that is all we know of And for his right, to others I resign. 
neta sel Of his life we k gtx Though I might have been warn’d by him, who is 
Danyel's compositions. us lite we know next Both near and dear to me, that what we give 
to nothing. ‘There is no account of him in Unto these times, we give t’ unthankfulness, 
Grove’s Dictionary.’ But as a composer of And so without unconstant censures live. 
serious songs in extended form he stands second oa oe pana tag no warning take, 

st a ¢ 7e make 
nly to John Dowland among the composers of . “ ms — ae r 2 CURES eS SS ae, 
“Ting . ~ . % An et erein we Go acv p ly 
the great period of English song ; and for the bold y op ent wo cncegeetinge> ; 
ee - : : : But Ayre for Ayre, no danger can accrue ; 
riginality of his harmonic sense, which is They are but our refusals we bestow, 
aways controlled by a polished technique and a And we thus cast the old t’ have room for new, 
sure instinct for beauty of sound—and, too, for oa. I ny 1) ang 0 ae a hand 
the breadth and spaciousness of his style, so ee a oo 
. > ae ? ye 
widely different from the almost miniature 
sngforms of Rosseter, Campian, and others, 
)anyel deserves an honourable place in the history 
f music. 

He was brother to Samuel Danyel the poet— 
probably a younger brother. Fuller, in his 
Worthies,’ says that Samuel Danyel was the 
sn of a John Danyel whom he describes as a| 
music-master,’ adding that his harmonious | 

an impression on his son’s genius, 


The Milton where Danyel stayed was the little 
hamlet of Milton Clevedon, between Shepton Mallet 
and Bruton, in Somersetshire. This dedication is 
so different in tone from the conventional panegyrics 
usually addressed by the composers of the time to 
their patron, that one is inclined to think of Danyel 
rather as a friend of the Grene family than as a 
musician employed in their service; and, indeed, 
Anthony A Wood, in his Athenze Oxoniensis,’ says 
ithat Samuel Danyel came of a wealthy family. 
But on this point there is no certain evidence. 

John Danyel seems to have shared his poet- 
mplete works suggests that Fuller may have | Drother’s modesty and reluctance to publish his 

nfused the musical brother John with the | Work. Samuel | Danyel’s first publication the 
father. \ccording to Fuller, Samuel Danyel | famous , Delia SORREIS——Was LACH ally forced 
vas born in 1562, ‘not far from Taunton, | UP? him by the surreptitious inclusion of 
| twenty-seven of his sonnets in Newman & Nashe’s 


Somersetshire.’ We do not know the date and|~- a ae “eg : ; 
ee of Yelm Denneis beth Sle tock his | Pirated edition of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella 


“he? : (1591). ‘dicating his own edition of the 
Bac. degree at Christ Church, Oxford, | ? € er; - mi = p I = (“Sidney’ 
. ; . . S o the untess oO smbroke ( Sidney's 
n July o4, and in 1606 he published his book rong : k — = ’) sa « ys 
A ; t =e eg ste 2 ce’: or’), 592, Samue 
t Songs for the Lute, Viol, and Voice,’ at oe [anal as ae - 7 ames 
signe of the White Lyon, Paule’s Church Yard. anyes Wrot 
I eat te : . : a Although I rather desired to keep in the private 
; the 00 is prefaced with an interesting passions of my youth from the multitude, as things 
edication—the only verse dedication, save in | uttered to myself and consecrated to silence ; yet seeing 
e books of Campian, to be found in the English| ! was betrayed by the indiscretion of a greedy printer, 
song-books of the period ; and had some of my secrets bewrayed to the world 





who proved an exquisite poet.’ But nothing is} 
nown of the father, and Grosart in_his| 

os P . a 
Memorial- Introduction to Samuel  Danyel’s| 


uncorrected, doubting the like of the rest, I am forced 
to publish that which I never meant. But this wrong 
| was not only done to me, but to him whose unmatchable 
Sir WitttAM GRENE OF MILTON, KNIGH! | lines have endured the like misfortune, Ignorance 
sparing not to commit sacrilege upon so holy reliques. 

That which was only privately compos’d . . . For myself, seeing I am thrust out into the world, 
For your delight, fair ornament of worth, | and that my unboldened Muse is forced to appear so 
Is here come to be publicly disclos’d rawly in public, I desire only to be graced by the 
And to an universal view put forth, countenance of your protection, whom the fortune of 
Which having been but yours and mine before | ourtime hath made the happy and judicial Patroness 
(Or but of few besides) is made hereby | of the Muses (a glory hereditary to your house), to 
To be the world’s, and yours and mine no more. preserve them from those hideous Beasts, Oblivion 
y that in this sort giving it to you | and Barbarism. 

give it from you and therein do wrong —— ep _— 
To make that which in slam ae oan due | And — - the preface 4 rethys’ Festival Ai 
Thus to the world in common to belong, | The Queen’s Wake’ (1610), he writes in the same 
And thereby may debase the estimate vein: 
Of what perhaps did bear some price before. I thank God I labour not with that disease of 
For oft we see how things of slender rate, ostentation, nor affect to be known to be the man, 
Being undivulg’d, are choicely held in store, digitogue monstrarier hic est, having my name already 
And rarer compositions once expos’d | wider in this kind than I desire, and more in the wind 
Are (as unworthy of the world) contemn’d. than I would. 


MistRess ANNE GRENE, THE WORTHY DAUGIITER 
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In 1618, John Danyel succeeded his brother as 
censor to all plays performed by the Children of 
the Queen’s Revels, a company of youthful actors 
with which two other composers, Philip Rosseter 
and Robert Jones, had been associated some 
years previously; and in the following year the 
poet died, at Beckington, in Somersetshire, where 
he is buried, having appointed his ‘faithful brother’ 
John his sole executor. Four years later John 
Danyel published an edition of his_ brother’s| 
poetical works, with an epistle dedicatory “To the 


the Italians, Cipriano de Rore, Luca Marenzio, and 


| —most daring of all—Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, 


But the chromaticism of the latter is mainly 
homophonic, and, moreover, the madrigals in 
which the most remarkable examples of it occur 
did not appear until 1611. How, then, are we to 


account for the appearance in England, as early as 


1597-98, of two such works as Weelkes’s three. 
part madrigal, ‘Cease sorrows now,’ and Giles 
Farnaby’s four-part canzonet, “Consture my 
meaning,’ in which a fully-developed sense of 





chromatic harmony is interwoven into the 
polyphonic tissue with such consummate mastery onal 
that it is evident that, so far from being experi- ~ 
ments in a strange idiom, these works, together 
with Danyel’s ‘Chromatic Tunes’ of 1606, are but 
the culmination of a train of musical thought which 
must have been occupying composers’ minds for 
many years previously. It is, of course, easy to 
show that much earlier in the 16th century English 
musicians of the strict contrapuntal school admitted 
into their compositions far stranger combinations 
‘of sounds than did their Italian colleagues, but 
there is a very wide difference between the rare 
and comparatively mild examples of chromaticism 
to be found in the works of Byrd and his pre. 
decessors, and the chromaticism of Weelkes and 
Farnaby and Danyel in the works referred to 
above. 

Danyel’s song is constructed on such big lines, 
and each section is so homogeneous and closely 
knit, that it is difficult to convey any adequat 
impression of its style by means of short quotations 
The first part, comprising the first couplet of th 
poem, is evolved from a subject which is developed 


High and most Illustrious Prince CHaRLEs His 
Excellence’ (afterwards King Charles I.), which 
opens thus: 


Sik: Presents to gods were offered by the hands of 
graces; and why not those of great Princes by those of 
the Muses? To you, therefore, Great Prince of Honour 
and Honour of Princes, I jointly present Poesy 
and Music; in the one the service of my defunct 
Brother, in the other the duty of myself living, in both 
the devotion of two Brothers, your Highness’ humble 
servants. 





In 1625, John Danyel is mentioned as being a 
member of the Royal company of the musicians for 
the lutes and voices. And that is all we know of 
him, except his music. 

I have said above that Danyel excelled as a 
composer of serious songs on a large scale. But 
his half-dozen shorter songs in lighter vein (of which 
three— Coy Daphne,’ “Why canst thou not as 
others do?’ and I die whenas I do not see her,’ 
are already available in a modern edition, and the 
other three will be issued shortly) are equally 
individual. ‘They have not the merry, light-hearted 
gaiety of Jones and Campian—their texts would 
scarcely warrant it—but there is in them a strength 
of line and a firmness of structure that are all 
Danyel’s own. Unlike many songs of the period, ,- . ' _ 
they are all-of-a-piece from start to finish; the 7 
melodic outline is sustained throughout the 
song, and is not a mere agglomeration of short 


fugally: 


Seera see 


and the words ‘unmeasur’d griefs which time 
forget’ are treated in a wonderfully expressiv 
manner: 


phrases. 

Of the serious songs, the most important are 
two cycles of three songs—or perhaps one should 
rather call them songs in three movements. The 
first bears the title, Mrs. M. E., her Funerall 
teares for the death of her husband,’ and is a work of 
poignant and sustained beauty; the second, which 
remarkable of the two, has been 
issued under the title of ‘Chromatic 
though it bears no special title in the 


The text is as follows: [ 





is the more 
recently 
‘Tunes,’ 
original song-book. 








Can doleful notes to measur’d accents set 
Express unmeasur’d griefs which time forget ? 
No, let chromatic tunes, harsh without groun:!, 
Le sullen music for a tuneless heart. 
Chromatic tunes most like my passions sound, 
As if combin’d to bear their falling part. 
Uncertain certain turns, of thoughts forecast, 
Bring back the same, then die and dying last. 


The rise and ea:ly development of chromaticism 
in English music is a rather mysterious subject. 
Musical historians have accustomed us to associate 
chromaticism in the music of the Renaissance with 
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=. x SSS S| The third part of the song is less chromatic, 
en - | but no less remarkable than the preceding sections, 
on account of its subtle rhythmic designs: 
Ex. © 
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get? Ex - press un-measur'd griefs 
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The second part opens with a phrase of a kind 
which, familiar though it became in the time of 
Purcell, must have sounded strange indeed to the 
amateurs of 1606: 

Ex. 3 


—— 
oe wise 











Another beautiful pedal-point brings to a quiet 
conclusion what is surely one of the finest songs 
ever written by an Englishman. 


Another characteristic of Danyel is his wonderful 
use of pedal-points, as at: 


PERSONALITY IN PURPLE 
By Harry FARJEON 

Suppose there were craftsmen adept in the 
arrangement of beads: beads of varied colours— 
red beads, yellow beads, beads blue, green, and 
white. And suppose these workers, employing the 
same materials, using the same colours, yet managed 
each to produce in his own particular designs, 
galaxies glowing with some glory absent from all 
the others, which subtly stamped the work as his 
own. We should recognise this special trend of 
thought as personality, and its vivid appeal would 
so powerfully call us that we should pay little heed 
to the mere colours through which it wrought. 

Let us now take it that through some mischance 
these craftsmen had no purple beads; had never 
used them, or thought of them as possible for use. 
In time there would come along another with eyes 

|keen for this deficiency, which by skill or luck he 
| would make good. Purple beads would he display, 
| and violet and mauve, and his work would startle 
the world with a glamour that was new: a glamour 
|that appeared to be, not only thrillingly new, but 
|also intensely individual. Perhaps our purple 
| friend would judiciously introduce his striking 
| beads as companions of the reds and the yellows ; 
perhaps he would harmonize the whole, and rest 
content with having added one word to a language 
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already rich. So, indeed, had in its time that 
colour-language been built up . one recalls 
the days when there were no orange hues and no 
salmon-pinks. But a discoverer is not always 
modest. Like as not, the one in question would 
disregard the palette of the past and would blazon 
purple—purple alone, save for the vivid violet and 
the gentler (if more sophisticated) mauve. 

Now, of course, it is possibl that these new | 
necklets, bracelets, gem-studded bags ev erywhere | 
seen might be as beautiful as the trinkets which | 
have come to be un-modish. Almost certainly some 
of them are. Yet one doubts whether these, the| 
real masterpieces, are exclusively purple. For} 
what does one notice about a new colour? Why 
the colour—not what is done with it. It is per 
sonality, exemplified by using an understandable | 
language in a new way, that makes work great work. | 
Personality does not show itself in the discovery of 
a new languag The finder of a superior gold 
mine may chance to be an inferior goldsmith. He 
r, of course, all studded, belted, and booted 

But what counts is the way these studs, 
these boots are made. 





will glitte 
in gold 
these belts, 
There advances into public yet 
another craftsman in beads: a man of some original 
a man bemused and confounded by 
‘ewsar, indeed. What 
the same as the other | 


now view 


power, but 
this purple—a tottering 
does he do with it? Alas! 
chap. Or, if his work be different, the difference 
passes unnoted, for the colour is still and 
new colour blindingly attracts. So the personality 
of this very real soul gets no chance of expressing 
itself: all it can do is to utter, in undistinguishable 
voice, the words of another. 


new, 


lo descend from the high lands of allegory: 
Who can use Scriabin’s harmonic scheme without 
becoming himself a sort of washed-out Scriabin ? 
Who can dabble in the turgid waters of the tonal 


. = » 
scale without bringing to the surface Poissons 


d’Or’ or their kindred ? And may we not doubt 
whether we have the true Scriabin as we have the 

ie Mozart and Beethoven (so alike in language, 
outlook)? To speak personally, | 
would rather hear at this | 
Yet I wonder 


so remote in 
few works | 
than 
whether there is not here an exceptional example 
of greatness asserting itself over the disabilities of | 
a new language, so that one detects, even through 
the baffling glories of the purple, an emperor’s 


soul. 


there are 


present moment ’ L’ Extase.’ 


there are to be yet newer beads. | 
And not, I am told, even made of glass or any 
Iron, I have heard—dull, rusty 
With holes in them, certainly—holes wide 
enough to compass the wrists and ankles of those 
Well, well; if you move fast 
enough you outstrip progress, and this does seem 
chained to the wall till it 

So perhaps it’s all all 


They say 


coloured faience. 
iron. 


who make them. 


being 
with you. 


to necessitate 


catches up 





right. 


lof a symphony. 


ee, 


AUDIENCE 


TYRANNY OF THE 
By WittiaAmM WALLACE 


THE 


There is one aspect of music performed jp 
public which from time to time has aroused 
protests from the more thinking, and it might be 
said, the more musical, public, and that is the 
assumption of authority on the part of certain 
people in different parts of the house. While it 
is the business of the conductor to control the 
orchestra, his position becomes difficult in 
knowing and deciding how to deal with the 
audience. He may bestow a glance, none too 
gracious, on those who take their seats or applaud 
during the short interval between two movements 
He may be gratified when his 
eflorts are handsomely recognised, and invite the 
instrumentalists to their due share in the honours, 
He may, with:a slight gesture, convey his thanks 
to an individual player. But there are times 
when he should not go even that length. 

For instance, a deputy was replacing the regular 
conductor of a series of orchestral concerts. He 
was as short in vision as he was short in inches 
and his desk was of the old-fashioned vertical 
pattern. He must have presented a grotesque 
appearance to the orchestra. The horn-player, 
using the habitual F crook, forgot at a critical 
lead and well-known passage that he had to trans- 


| pose, as his part was written for the Ep crook 


The result was as surprising to the orchestra as | 
was to those who knew the work by heart, yet at 
the end of the movement the conductor osten 
tatiously singled out the musician for special 
commendation. 

The influence of 
orchestra is of vital 
he to do when the audience 
This brings us, among many 
question of encores, generally called th« 
nuisance ’—and nuisance it is. 

Audiences as a rule do not stop to think about 
the immense amount of ‘ stafi-work’ that has to be 


the conductor over the 
importance, but what 

gets out of hand? 
things, to the 
* encore 


|undertaken before the doors of the concert-roon 


are opened. They do not know that the numbers 


|in a programme are calculated to the minute, and 


that in the construction of a programme—than 
which nothing is more difficult—the time of per 
formance of each number is considered so as t 
keep the concert within reasonable bounds. When 


|a popular artist is engaged, a slight allowance 1s 


made for an ‘extra’ or encore piece. It is com 


|venient, therefore, to draw up the programme s0 


that the soloist performs just before the interval. 
This allows those who do not care to listen to the 
encore to leave their seats. It is not always 
possible to make this arrangement, and_ the 
incessant demand for an encore, whether it 's 
complied with or not, is sufficient to confuse, if it 
does not actually annul, the impression created by 
the soloist’s concerto or principal number. 

The question arises, How far is the conductor 
authorized to allow encores, and what is his position 
in refusing them? He is unhappily situated 
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—— 
this respect, for while he does not wish to give 
offence permitting them, he will offend many 
by refusing them. 
"An audience cannot be picked or ' packed,’ and 
n it th are bound to be inconsiderate people 
sho imagine that because they are in a building 
sregard the reasonable requests of the 
management by behaviour which they would not 
venture to display in the open street. Do what the 
onductor may, and howsoever the artists may 
second his wishes to refuse encores, the 
bles will have it their way in the end, 
escence may be the only course in the 
f peace. It certainly is his to give a sign 
1o the attendant to change the number on the board, 
fone is in use; he may tap on his desk and make 
the preparatory gesture for the next work, or he may 
n the last resort walk off the platform until the 
pplause has died away. 
Jay incur some unpopularity, but he will be 
ipported by the bulk of the audience which has 
commonsense to respect the words, “No 
encores allowed,’ printed boldly in the programme, 
ind has the good manners to pay heed to them. 
It is not uninstructive to study audiences in this 
nection, though the scrutiny may lead to cynical 
Applause isa compliment when kept 
it can also be an impertinence, 
the is insisted upon, it can 
by impertinence. When Rachmaninov 
nt to the pianoforte to play an encore piece 
concerto, he turned to the orchestra 
a grimace, as if to signify that enthusiasm 
nothing to him, and revenged himself 
his hackneyed Prelude in C€ 
It was Patti, with her “Home, 
all over again, the outstanding difference 
Kachmaninov appraised the applause 
value and snubbed his audience, 
le Patti pandered to hers. 
\pplause has four separate sources of origin : 


they can 


rrecon' 
ind acqu 


nterests ¢ 


nclusions. 
hor les 
vU Inds ; 


encore 


sweet 


Personal friends and admirers. 

Fellow-artists studying or working in the 
same medium. 
rhe herd or group instinct. 

Those single individuals who by their 
excited clapping attempt to impress their 
more reticent, but no less appreciative, 
neighbours, being in themselves 
persons who recognise great art.’ 


as 
Ui these the first is comprehensible. The 
tase personal friends and admirers’ has been 
for many a recital which, from a 
wical point of view, has been little short of 
timinal, and ought to have led to the incarceration 
the term of their natural 
‘“etters and ‘onlie begetters.’ While personal 
ends can fill a small hall, it is unlikely that they 
‘ Muster in sufficient strength to form the 
‘ater part of an audience at an orchestral 
cert, but they can be noisy enough for all that. 


ihe excuse 


‘he outstanding difficulty about all public | 


“tomances is that the listener's power 


sharp 


lives of crim. con. | 


f| 905, PP 
+e) | Romain Rolland's * Histoire de | 


selection is limited. He cannot go to a concert 
|to hear one particular work. He may have to sit 
|out a mass of sound which disturbs the mental 
| equilibrium which he had cultivated in order to be 
detached and receptive. He cannot enter the 
| concert-room as he would a picture gallery, with 
| his mind bent upon the study and understanding 
|of one work alone or a group of works, and his 
|fine adjustment may be upset when he _ finds 
| himself the unwilling captive of an undiscriminating 
mob, showering its applause when silence would 
have been more meet. 

Ovations can be and are engineered, but there 
|is always a risk. A certain orchestral work was 
'given for the first time. It was unusually dull, 
|and the half-hearted applause faded away in a few 
|seconds. In one quarter of the hall, however, one 
or two enthusiasts kept it up, when, almost in 
silence and to the amazement of everybody, the 
composer coolly walked on to the platform and 
bowed. 

We now take the second source: fellow-artists 
professing the same medium. There is sonfething 
!to be said in their defence. ‘They to 
concert to learn; it is part of their training. It 
their determination coax out of the 
soloist as much study his 
method of interpreting sharply contrasted styles, 
and they are persistent in their clamour, even 
though they themselves have experienced the 
mental and physical exhaustion that follows a 
strenuous performance, with the drug-like action 
of an encore as a transient stimulant. ‘To them 
the encore is dope.’ 

It may be asked, What is to be gained by 
watching a singer’s throat through an opera-glass ? 
The full educational value to be derived from a 
performance comes from following the music and 
noting readings and points—through the ear. <A 
gallery seat is scarcely the ideal spot for studying 
a pianist’s technique, and concert-managers, or 
performers, for that matter, are not as a rule over 
complaisant in accommodating novices with chairs 
beside the instrument. Hence enthusiasts have to 
| take their enjoyment standing up, but they display 
their lack of proportion or artistic sense by 
showing a desire to have a performer spend two 
or three minutes over a trivial piece after he has 
given them a fine work of art. But possibly the 
concerto has so bored them that they wish a sucket 
afterwards. More ‘dope.’ 

The herd instinct which is our third group opens 
up a psychological question of large dimensions. 
Before proceeding to discuss it, it may be 
appropriate to quote two modern French writers. 
Barine™ says: 


ZO 


lis to 


possible, to 


as 


Toutes les forces peuvent devenir dangereuses: cela 
dépend de ‘l’usage qu’on en fait.’ Et aussi des ames 
qui recoivent le choc, il faut qu’elles soient de taille a 
le supporter. L’action de la musique sur la sociéte 
francaise n’a jamais, que je sache, été étudi¢e mé¢tho- 
diquement dans ses effets physiques et moraux. Si 
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elle trouve quelque jour son historien, il devra sortir 
des nouveaux laboratoires de psychologie, 4 installation 
scientifique, oi: Pobservateur se double d’un médecin. 
A cette seule condition, il pourra parler avec autorité. 


After the performance of a ‘star,’ anyone who 
has disregarded the platform and studied the 
audience from a point of vantage, will have noted 
violent applause from one section, answered by 
another section, till the stimulus from these * foci’ 
has spread and the applause has become general. 
In this way a persistent group, possibly with 
no keen artistic motive, may so infect its neigh- 
bours and spread the disease that the entire house 
finds itself applauding, less in approval of the 
virtuoso than in automatic response to the energies 
of a few. 

Let us carry this a little further. A musical 
audience is composed for the most part of people 
who know something about music, and, save in 
exceptional circumstances, they are familiar with a 
good deal of what is to be performed. Herein an 
audience of this kind differs from other collections 
or assemblages. Partisanship naturally there is, as 
in sport; a critical attitude of mind, also as in 
sport: but with this distinction, that the result can 
be forecast even though the performance fall short 
of the ideal. In sport the outsider may win, but 
no matter how futile the rendering, no one can say 
that Mozart or Beethoven ‘also ran.’ The 
musician may deplore a hapless performance and 
blaze with inward fury at points dropped or 
nuances exaggerated, but in his mind he carries his 
own ideal interpretation as a golden secret. 

So it is that in music, anticipation founded 
on earlier study and knowledge paves the way for 
the outburst, and emotion may be damped or 
intensified according as a passage is mutilated 
or some hidden inner part is brought forward 
to heighten the fabric and enlarge the conception. 

The mind that is musically attuned will seize 
upon these reflections and work in unison with 
other minds so that there is a unanimity in 
recognising them. At the same time they form 
what have just been called ‘foci,’ and the stimulus 
affects others. In this form of appreciation, as the 
result of anticipation, personal judzment is 
suspended as regards surroundings. ‘The _in- 
dividual mind is so concentrated upon the receptive 
and esthetic stimulus that the energy thus 
accumulated at high pressure must somehow find 
an outlet. This energy is communicated to others 
by some process at present imperfectly understood. 
It may be that a number of people, gathered 
together for one set purpose, such as listening toa 
concert, divest themselves to a large extent of that 
garb of immunity that they wear for ordinary 
occasions, and by so doing unconsciously render 
themselves susceptible to external influences which, 
under less emotional conditions, they would resist, 
and resist with scorn. So it may happen that the 
well-founded enthusiasm of a few may stampede 
an entire audience into an orgy of emotion. An 
individual in an audience may be so deeply 
steeped in criticism and appreciation that he is 





heedless of his neighbours: they, on the other 
hand, less apprehending, less capable of profound 
thought and consequently more susceptible, fee! 
themselves constrained to join in and contribute 
to the general fracas. 

There are two processes involved in listening to 
music: these are attention and tension. It js 
the giving way of the second that leads to those 
outbursts of physical energy known as applause. 
The strain of listening to music varies according 
to the temperament of the individual, and the 
concentration, the enforced silence, and suspen. 
sion of bodily movement culminate, after a work 
of considerable dimensions, in a mental and 
physical reaction which has to find an outlet. 
What form this outlet takes will vary according as 
the individual is easily moved or is possessed of 
self-control. The physical influence, that is the 
sound, is not heard by all exactly in the same way, 
but all have a community of interest in it, 
although the potency of that influence will not be 
similar in every case. For we have to reckon 
with the unknowable mental influence. 

The temporary but stringent ‘repression’ of 
outward: manifestations of self during a_per- 
formance reaches at its close a climax in which 
the individual expression is often exaggerated, no 
matter what form it may take. Possibly, too, the 
mental satisfaction and physical well-being that 
some feel at the end of a concert may be due to 
their having been able by their applause to take 
an active part in the proceedings and so throw oll 
some of their accumulated energy. 

The mimetic faculty, which may be dormant or 
extremely active, can and does effect an adapta 
bility to a given situation, such as a concert in 
which numbers of people come together for a 
single purpose. Were the experiment to be tned 
of an audience giving freedom to its — repressed 
energy by singing at some point in the programme, 
it might so happen that it would accept a fine 
performance in a somewhat orderly manner rather 
than fly to an extreme perilously on the border of 
hysteria. But would this be safe? Only the 
other day, when a Welsh audience was invited t 
sing the Chorales in the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion, é 
voice in the audience cried, ‘Let us have — 
Heaven knows what a programme would be like 
left to an irresponsible ‘voice’ with no sense 0 
congruity. 

It is pessible that the Tuppermartinique 
music, the Baileyfesticism, will be abandoned 
time alone will show. We have become such 
megalomaniacs in every stage of life and state 0 
death, that the grand scale is over-grand, over 
strung. We have passed through a phase 0 
monotony, of unending service, day after day. 
month after month, to the god of the machine, 
and irresponsible applause in the concert-room 
may paradoxically be as much an_ unconscious 
protest against the enslaving of the auditor, as the 
trade-union is exactly the opposite—the limiting 
of man’s scope and a fettering of individuality ™ 
any shape or form. 
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In close relation with the herd are those people | bewildered by the taste which allows a brilliant 
who are not content to be passive listeners but} performance to slip past ‘without a hand,’ while 
consider it necessary to demonstrate their deep| claptrap and pretentiousness bring down the house. 
appreciation of the performance. It is their In the early days of orchestral music in London 
‘hour,’ their moment,’ and they are determined | it was not uncommon for whole movements of 
not to lose an instant of it. The worst offenders| symphonies and concertos to be encored. Some- 
are those who have not the patience to wait till} thing of the kind happened recently. A dis- 
the end of a song, but ‘come in’ on the top note.| tinguished pianist, in response to persistent 
The shop-ballad can often be detected by the|demands from the audience, gave them what 
device of a heavy chord following the last note of | assuredly was a surprise. He repeated the greater 
the voice, a concussion which is a concession to} part of the work which he had just played. Was 
the taste of the audience, and a weakness in | there not just a tincture of sarcasm in the 
avoiding an artistic ending—not always an easy | proceeding ? The conductor was powerless. ‘The 
thing to write. Such promiscuous applause|concert was being managed by an out-of-hand 
becomes a habit. An audience has been known| rabble. 
to burst out at the /vancssimo in the last few| There is surely restraint in the appreciation of 
bars of the Liebestod’ even before Isolde’s|the finest art, without that excess which pushes 
last note. Such people have no pleasure in the] even the sincerest effort to the verge of charlatanism 
performance unless they can show their neighbours | and showmanship. 
the extent of their taste, and when others join} ‘This tyranny of the audience, or rather of some 
them they consider it as much a tribute to their| members of it, is an affront to the intelligence. It 
ywn discrimination and example as an appreciation | has just been said that the true concert-goer puts 
fthe music. This is our fourth group. 





| himself into a receptive state beforehand so that 
Audiences perhaps do not realise the attitude} he may derive all the profit that he is capable of 
f tried performers to constant recalls. An instru-| assimilating. II]-conceived and ill-offered applause 
mentalist, the greatest of his kind, after several|is a destructive agent which intrudes upon that 
returns to the platform, exclaimed, “But this is| receptive state, and a carefully balanced programme 
yysurd. It is a music-hall.’ Oddly enough it is|as an artistic unit is torn to rags by the persistency 
nusic-hall audiences who know when to stop, and| of a rowdy minority. And when the minority has 
tis rare to find a turn’ held up. |secured its end, and the encore piece is given, it 
Sometimes there is more than a touch of malice| shows what its appreciation and gratitude amount 
n what an artist might regard as a compliment. | to by letting it pass in silence. 
\ta concert of no great importance a young lady An example was noted ata recent concert. The 
was playing a concerto. Following the fashion of | audience was carefully watched at the end of a 
the day she wore a very tight skirt. But she had| concerto, and it was found that little more than 
not reckoned with the platform. There was a| fifty per cent. of the people were applauding. 
step up, then a few paces past the first fiddles,|(Fifty per cent. may appear an under-estimate, 
then a biggish step down to the pianoforte, all in full| but they can make enough noise, all the same.) 
view of the audience. When she appeared she all| The pianist came back, bowed, and retired. The 
but took a header into the instrument, and when the | applause was resumed by about thirty-five per cent., 
performance was over she just managed to mount| increasing to fifty when the pianist reappeared for 
the high step. This produced a titter. There|the second time, bowed, and again retired. The 
was the other step to encounter, and here she had | applause was now down to about twenty-five per 
make an awkward twist to get off the platform. | cent., coming chiefly from three ‘foci,’ increasing to 
She was recalled four times, not on account of her | about thirty-five per cent. when the pianist appeared 
: formance, but because of the joyous spectacle for the third time. (here was now much activity 
‘her struggles in her skirt. on the part of the foci’ but not sufficient to stimu 
In the days of the Crystal Palace Saturday|late more than about twenty-five per cent. The 
mcerts a foreign singer, coming second in the| pianist came back for the fourth time, and played 
rogramme, after two or three recalls took her}a very short piece admirably. ‘The three ‘foci’ 
sand beside the conductor, whose protests were| were watched. When the pianist finished they 
t concealed, and repeated her number, an aria} did not move a muscle: they had got what they 
rith a long recitative. The applauding portion of | wanted : that was all. 
the audience had brought its ballad-concert| In every audience there will be found people 
lanners with it, but was not quite prepared| prepared to squeeze every ounce out of the 
have the whole thing over again. Anyway the| performer, demanding, as it were, a bonus, and 
dy had the satisfaction of having taken up forty| having so nebulous a sense of fitness that they 
minutes to herself. ‘The concert was so prolonged] upset not only their neighbours but also the 
that everywhere there were empty seats before it| programme as a carefully thought-out piece of 
‘asover. Train services do not respect encores.| work. It should not be left to a row or two of 
When audiences take the bit between their| exuberant school-girls to waste time when the rest 
teeth the position of the conductor is not enviable, of the house has relapsed into silence. It does 
not occur to them, on a practical point, that they 


nd accustomed as he is to the ways of the plat- 
‘orm he cannot but surrender, often in his heart|are preventing some of the audience from sitting 
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out the concert. 
authority and interference with the enjoyment of 
others is a species of obstruction which has its 
peculiar habitat in the concert-room, and would 
not be tolerated anywhere else, except in the 
The Closure might be 
be bold enough to 


Commons 
but 


House of 


borrowed, who would 
apply it P 

While the encore nuisance is the major horror 
of the concert-room, there are others equally 
disturbing. It is d/sconcerting to have knitting 
or crochetting, “mpo ruba‘o thrust in your face. 
At a crowded concert in St. James’s Hall, the 
conductor angrily waved to a lady sitting behind 
the orchestra, who was wielding, 
red fan 
who saw two different beats 


course, a huge 
to the audience 

Audie nees are 
are observances and obligations on their part just 


as essential as those on the part of the conductor. | 


Perhaps some manager will take the bull by the 


horns and put notices in the hall that the concert 
is timed to end at such and such an hour, and if | 


encores are insisted upon the last number will not 
be played. ‘This drastic proposal would certainly 
offend some who had come specially to hear that 
particular work, but it induce 
police their greedy neighbours and silence them. 


might 
The matter, unfortunately, cannot 
dealt with by the conductor and the management. 
in a very small, a negligible, minority, 
ilise that they cannot control a mob. 

Let the conductor 
even in the midst of the 


Chey ar 
and they re: 
But there is a way 
the 


rolonged applause, 


out. 
next number, 
} 


that no encores will be allowed. 
able will subdue the disturbers with disapproving 


The more reason 


glances ; the applause will die down, and when it 


an end he will stop the orchestra, 
ed the attention on which he 
There you 
conductor courageous, and all the 
il will rise to him at the end 


me to 


yol'y re-start the number. 
who are mus 
But not, please, not, with Una voce 


p ople 
with one vo 


all over agai 


Hd Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


the £zening News contained 
an interesting article by Mr. R. H. Wilson, late 
chorus-master of the Manchester Hal!é Choir. With 
most of Mr. Wilson’s pronouncements everybody 
will agree, but I was sorry to see him trotting out 
the old comparisons between North and South in 
the Boiled down, the 
customary comes to this: The volume 


\ recent issue of 


matter of choralism. 


remark 


of tone produced by the crack Northern choirs | 


—especially at one of their annual or semi-annual 


. oan se ier 
performances of The Messiah’—is far greater| 


than that of any Southern choir: it follows, 


off the beat of | 
It was quite as distracting | 


often apt to forget that there| 


be left to be| between (a) a choral society that gives two or three 


| efforts to 


after having assured the soloist | 


| Newcastle 


; ae s 
Such arbitrary assumption of | therefore, that the choral singing of the North js 


jthe better of the two. But does it follow? 
| Comparisons of the kind are of little use unless 
| they are based on performances of the same music 
| —or at least a similar type of music—given under 
{the same conditions. In fact, we may go further 
jand say that in order to be judged fairly the per. 
| formances must take place on the same occasion. 
|'Too often such comparative criticism is made in 
this way: A critic hears a fine provincial choir 
}under specially favourable conditions (a Festival 
performance of a well-known work, for example), 
}and is rightly enthusiastic. Six months later he 
'hears another choir (generally a London one) 
| singing under no such special stimulus, and perhaps 
grappling with new or unfamiliar music. Is he 
enthusiastic ? He is not. He promptly says (in 
print if he is a professional critic) something to 
the effect that the singing of the London choir 
was quite creditable—for London—but that, in 
regard to sonority, tonal splendour, vigour, power, 
vim, pep, dynamics, energy, and all the other 
synonyms for force, it was of course a poor thing 
beside the best Northern choirs. He may even go 
on to cite in proof the choir he heard sing a totally 
different work six months before ! 


them to 


The fact is there is no ground of comparison 


concerts during the season and that confines its 
familiar works (or at all 
) a choir 


more or less 
events to works in a familiar idiom), and ( 
| whose object is the revival of neglected works and 
the performance of contemporary music of the 
most difficult kind. Of the latter type of body 
the three best-known examples appear to be the 
Bach Choir and the London Oriana 
and Philharmonic Choirs. Like the man in the 
parable, they bring out of their treasury things new 
and old, whereas the more usual kind of choir 
generally sticks to the familiar. ‘There is room 
for both—the one to achieve a model standard 
of performance, the other to do work that may 
be described as a blend of salvage and pioneering 


Meanwhile, the listener who hears a famous 
Northern choir sing “The Messiah’ and _ the 
|Oriana perform one of its exacting schemes ol 
| out-of-the-way music of all periods (often with a 
lselection of languages that suggests a recital by 
an accomplished soloist—I have heard the Choir 
sing in Latin, German, and French, in the same 
programme with no apparent discomfort, and 
largely from memory)—the listener, I say, who 
hears these widely diverse types of performance 
and finds nothing more useful to say than that the 
Oriana singers do not make so splendid a noise 
as the Northern choir with its ‘ Messiah,’ gives 
himself away with both hands. _ If the two occasions 
lead to any kind of comparison at all, such com- 
parison ought to be in favour of the Londoners, 
on the very good grounds of enterprise and 
| versatility. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Another point in this comparison of North ontilet rustics from the villages round Winchester 
South that is too often overlooked is the size|give a stirring performance of a Bach Cantata, 


and disposal of the population. Yorkshire and | with a first-rate amateur orchestra and professional 
Lancashire are practically made up of towns big|soloists, conducted by Mr. Adrian C. Boult. 
enough to provide ample material for large bodies|I say I ‘saw’ them, because the appeal was almost 
of carefully-chosen singers, yet not so big as to/as much to the eye as to the ear. It was a tonic 
preclude a strong spirit of local patriotism. |to observe the tiers of ruddy faces, and to witness 
Moreover, these towns are compact, and sepa-| the obvious gusto with which the singers rolled out 
rated by distances so small that the enthusiasts|old Bach’s long runs. Yet they were singing, not 
in various centres can follow the doings of choirs|for the sake of getting more marks than any 
other than their own. ‘The disadvantages London body else, but for the mere sake of singing. 
suflers owing to its vast area are too well-known|And at another small Southern meeting— 
to need particularising. In regard to the South| Berkhamsted—I heard in 1923 a similar 
generally (apart from I.ondon, of course) the}gathering of village choirs sing together a couple 
population is small in comparison with the North, |of Acts of Gluck’s “ Orpheus,’ with professional 
and the few large towns are separated by great] soloists and orchestra. And I must not forget to 
distances. Add to this the well-known tempera-| mention that you may hear a splendid example of 
nental differences between North and South, and | the same thing at the old-established People’s Palace 
t is easy to understand that the choralism of the! meeting, and, on a smaller scale, at the South-East 
two districts, like their methods of business and | London Festival. If anybody tells you that a com 
sport, and their amenities generally, will differ not] petition festival cannot flourish without dour throat 
only in kind but in character. cutting contests for pots and other prizes, don't 
believe them. I hasten to say that what I have 
|stated must not be taken to imply that the 

There is a wide difference between a County | other kind of festival is not a fine thing. It is; 
cricket match at (say) Leeds or Manchester and | but I venture to think it is a less fine thing than 
neat Maidstone or Taunton, and the difference | those I have described. (I add, too, that the non 
s due to climate, surroundings, and the psychology | competitive element is to be met with occasionally 
f players and spectators. Yet who shall assert|in the North ; at present, however, it seems to be 
that Northern cricket is better than Southern on| rather a feature of the South, especially of Surrey 
the ground that the crowds are larger and keener?|}and Hampshire.) Anyway, what I have tried te 
And if, of the two, Northern cricket is technically | do is to show that the climatic and temperamental 
better—as is probably the case owing to the large | differences between the North and South are factors 
proportion of professionals taking part—is it a| that cannot be ignored ina discussion of the musical 
game? Indeed, one is sometimes tempted | merits of those parts of the country. In fact, they 
toask if it has not ceased to bea gameat all. \We/are so vital as to make critical comparison almost 
n the easy-going South are less keenly competitive | impossible. 
n sport, art, and (I am told) even in business. We inne 
are neither proud nor ashamed of it. It is mainly | 

matter of climate. How potent this factor is Inevitably this topic raises the question as to the 
may be proved by the fact that when a professional | natural endowments of various parts of the country 
footballer is transferred from the extreme North to/|so far as vocal material isconcerned. The popular 
the South, he usually either loses his form or needs | opinion is that the North is blessed with better 
agood part of the season to become acclimatised. | voices than the South. Certainly the choralists in 


l use these sporting illustrations without apology, | that part sing with more power. The broader 
cause they are the easiest and readiest way of | vowels have something to do with the matter, no 
xplaining most of the ditferences between certain | doubt ; but probably the chief reason is that for 
ispects of musical life at the top and bottom of |generations there has been more large - scale 
England. choral singing in the North than in the South 
hus it is not without significance that the| (chiefly because of the huge industrial population, 
developments of the musical competition festival |to whom choral singing would naturally appeal 
the South tend more and more towards the|as the easiest and least expensive form of 
performance of an important work by the combined | communal art), and that this choral singing has 
competitors. ‘The accent is on ‘festival’ rather| generally been concerned with music of a type 
than ‘competition.’ The element of contest is|in which power rather than subtlety had full 
present, but the test-pieces are extracted from the|scope. This must have developed a traditionally 
sen work, and all the doings of the competitors | robust type of singing. I have not space to go 
and judges have for aim the performance of the| into this question, but readers who want a reasoned 
complete work as a crown of the day’s labours. | statement on the strength and weakness of Northern 
Hence we have a little Himpshire town of less|choralism generally should read the article entitled 
an four thousand inhabitants—Petersfield —|‘ Music in Yorkshire,’ by Dr. Bairstow, in J/usé 
liming its 1924 competition into a three days’ Bach | avd Letfers of October, 1920. (In this connection 
‘estival, in which all the adult choirs did their bit. jit is fair to say that what applies to Yorkshire 
‘ myself, last year, saw and heard some hundreds |applies to Lancashire.) Granted the vigour of 
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what of the actual voices on| experience take them over a far wider field than 
Some good|is covered by any Yorkshire choir. Recalling 
some choral ae of the past few years, 


choirs, 
heard singly and in small numbers? 
evidence on this point was given by Mr. Plunket 


Northern 














Greene and Mr. Hugh Roberton at the Com-| 

petition Festivals Conference a year or two ago.| those of the Philharmonic Choir wld Delius’s 
As a result of judging in all parts of the country,|*Song of the High Hills’ and unaccompanied 
both expressed their opinion that fine vocal|items by Holst and Vaughan Williams; the 
material was very evenly distributed between N.,S.,| Oriana Choir’s second performance of Bay's 
E., and W. For some years past my work has| Mater Ora Filium,’ and the Newcastle Bach 
taken me over a wide area on both sides of the| Choir’s singing of the ‘Great’ Service of Byrd, at 
Tweed, and also across the Irish Channel. I have | St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The last-named was 
missed no chance of dropping in at any Festival| notable for the mastery of rhythmic difficulties, 


that I happened to run across. (It is remarkable| For tonal splendour I single out the Leeds 
how frequently the local festival coincided with| Choral Union’s performance of ‘The Apostles; 
my visit. Were I not a modest man, I might! at Queen’s Hall, in 1922. Turning up some 

notes I made at the time, I find that the 


almost feel that the organizers knew I was coming. ) 
As a result of pretty close listening here are some 
experiences. (No; I don’t forget what I said 
above concerning the futility of comparing per 
formances heard at long intervals and distances 
apart. I am merely going to mention certain 
impressions of a general kind that have been left 
on my mind after some years of choir-tasting far 
and wide.) ‘The finest lot of women’s choirs I 
have heard, so far as material was concerned, was 
in Cornwall ; the best mixed choirs of about forty 
or fifty voices—in Hampshire and Kent; the 
best large male-voice choirs—-N ottingham, Glasgow, 
and Belfast ; the best large mixed-voice choirs— 
Blackpool ; the best junior choirs (girls of 14-16) 

Glasgow and London; the best school-singing, 
elementary and secondary—London, Bedford, and 
Kent; the best contralto solo voices—Bristol. 
It must be understood, of course, that this verdict 
does not always apply to actual performance so 
much as to material. Sometimes it applies to both. 


| magnificence of the tone, the balance, and the 
|clear-cut articulation were the strong points, 
Much of what was said above is borne out by 
the fact that I noted as faults a want of appeal in 
the quieter passages, some poor phrasing, and a 
'lack of sosfenuéo in the quieter singing generally 
—each of these faults being of a type that we are 
not accustomed to find in the (vocally) less wel 
equipped London and Newcastle bodies. What 
these splendid Yorkshire choirs need is a season 
or two of grinding at works, old and new, which 
call for musicianship, elasticity, and subtlety, 
rather than power. When they can sing Byrd 
and Bach as well as the Newcastle Bach Choir 
Bax, Delius, Holst, and Vaughan Williams as we 
as the Philharmonic; and madrigals as well a 
Oriana Singers, we of the South will be prepared 
to give the North best in this matter of 
choralism. 

I think it was Mr. Ernest Newman who, a fers 

years ago, annoyed at a want of abandon in the 
Oriana Choir, made damaging comparisons betwee! 
its singing and that of Northern choirs, and added 
his opinion that the shortcoming would disappeat 
if the tenors and basses occasionally beat thei 
wives. Mr. Newman knows far more than I ¢ 
about the domestic habits of the North, so! 
presume his implication as to the source of 
| Yorkshire’s choral excellence is well-founded 
Nevertheless, I do not feel that suprema 
achieved at such a cost is likely to attract u 
Southerners. In our weak, soft-hearted wa) 
we shudder as we visualise a_ bass of 


Thus, I am quite clear about the South generally 
being better than the North so far as school-| 
singing is concerned. (My North’ in this 
sentence does not go beyond the Border. School 
singing at Scottish festivals is almost invariably of 
very high standard.) My experience is that the| 
South has the pull in quality and quantity. (In| 
this connection I seem to remember a school 
choir from the East End of London going to a 
big Northern Festival some years ago and bagging 
the chief honours.) Probably the Southern 
progress in school-singing is due to the education 


authorities in certain parts backing up the local | : , 2 
festival by granting facilities and (1 believe) | Heckmondwike Harmonic, with the annual pe 


actual financial help to competing schools. For | formance of “The Creation’ in view, takin’ t' stic 


example, at Bedford this year, I understand that | to t’ missus. 


about a hundred and fifty school choirs are taking | | 
23, discussing somé 


part, with official support of the most practical| Away back in September, 19 
kind. | questions concerning notation, I alluded to the 
meeicniaaan fact that though full o 


our present system, 

Going back by way of finale to the question as| absurdities, frequently gives us highly decorate 
to where the best choirs of to-day are to be found, passages, especially when a_ systematic figure 
I give the palm to Yorkshire for power, but not|of an undulating character is used throughout 
for beauty of tone, subtlety of expression, or|1 mentioned certain of the Preludes of the 4° 
skill in tackling out-of-the-way harmonic and 


and some pages of Chopin, and drew attention 
thythmic problems. For this kind of merit we] to 


the very pretty design in Stravinsky's 
look rather to a few choirs whose training and|‘ Danse du Diable’ from ‘L’Histoire du Soldat, 
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wherein four crotchets are clumped together in a| shows that she doesn’t really think that ‘deep 
yery unusual and picturesque manner. I have/|breathing is a creation of the Devil,’ or that a 
lately come across some more examples in a/closed mouth is essential to singing. The danger 
Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte by!of making pungent and sweeping generalisations 
[cherepnin. Thus, the third movement opens| during a lecture is that the local reporter seizes on 
with nearly twenty bars in which the left-hand | them as ‘good copy,’ and has no use for the more 
does nothing but repeat B flat and B natural} ordinary context which makes them clear. 

struck together, and noted in this way: 


Ex. 1 Allegretto legretto THE SONG-CYCLE IN ENGLAND: SOME 


et, -— — EARLY 17TH-CENTURY EXAMPLES 


By JEFFREY MARK 











In the course of an article which appeared in the 
October, 1924, number of the J/usical Times, I had 
occasion to refer to a song-cycle which is included 
ba elede in Thomas Ravenscroft’s ‘A Briefe Discourse’ 
: 1614). Considerations of space alone prevented 
me from treating it at any length then, and I was 
Vhen this queer left-hand part comes to an end, it rong _ ve —" o ne Ques Ge ae & 

“sapere! ' “ €: : ’ the second section. This cycle, however, proved to 
sonly to branch out into this cluster : be so interesting, intrinsically and historically, that I 
determined at some future date to write further upon 

it. This, with the permission of the Editor, I am 
now setting out to do. 

In the October article, I referred to ‘Hodge and 
Malkyn’ (under which title the cycle appears in 
‘A Briefe Discourse’) as possibly the first song-cycle 
we have in England—and, perhaps, anywhere else. 
This honour had already been claimed by my friend, 
Mr. James Walter Brown, of Carlisle, for a song-cycle 
written by Richard Nicholson, the first Heather 
Professor of Music at Oxford University. I have 
not been able to determine definitely which came 
| first, but such a differentiation is of small importance 
when put up against Mr. Brown’s discovery that 

There are many other cong!omerations of the| song-cycles (which are always considered to be a 
sind throughout, but I have space to do no more peculiarly 19th-century development) were written 
than quote a bar from the second movement, and sung two hundred years before then. But while 
which the ’cellist and pianist both have a ts Pon a comparison of these two will not finally establish 

the priority of either, it will probably be the best way 

to consider them. 
Ex.3 Mr. Brown puts his case in the CornAil/ Magazine 
o erm —1e- for May, 1920 (the MS. books which contain the 
5 = 7 cycle are in his possession, and are further described 

— in the same magazine for September, 1921). There 

She w) he quotes the definition of a song-cycle as given 
= by Grove (see under ‘Liederkreis, Liedercyclus, or 

ES ————— - = Liederreihe’ 

¢ sii, A circle or series of songs relating to the same object 

and forming one piece of music. Zhe first instance of 

the thing, and the first use of the word, appears to be 


—— =z in Beethoven’s Op. 98, ‘An die ferne Geliebte, Ein 
oe Liederkreis von Al. Jeitteles. Fiir Gesang und 















































sort of thing: 








Pianoforte . . . von L. van Beethoven.’ This 

( : consists of six songs, was composed April, 1816, and 

ne naturally asks why a simpler method was] published in the following December : 

not adopted. In Ex. 1, for instance, the notation | and is able to show quite convincingly that 
might have been B flat and C flat; in Ex. 2, et ear ee , 
: . « « whereas song-cycle has hitherto been supposec 
F natural ¢ ’ . ‘ z whereas the song-cycle has hi 
- r and G flat. _ Presumably the composer to have its origin in Germany so late as the 19th 
as anxious to make it clear that he was juxta- century, it has recently been (his) good fortune to 
posing major and minor tonalities. discover one which was composed by an Englishman 
at Oxford three hundred years ago. 


—_— ‘. ; — : — Nicholson’s cycle is a setting, for three voices, of 
Miss Kate Cholditch-Smith writes, pointing out} prs nang beg test B: : aaa 2 
that the highly renee f a poem in eleven sections describing the wooing of 
ny -CONCENSEE TOPO OF her lecture is| John and Joane. The first section, along with the 
‘sponsible for the somewhat startling dicfa on| music, | give below. Mr. Brown has only the Altus 
Singing quoted in these columns last month. I| and Bassus books of what was once a set of five, but 
lave space enough to say only that her letter| these contain not only the complete words of the 
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poem but also the Triplex and Bassus parts of the | Sections 2 and 3 are of the conventional adulatory 

music. The Medius part (in small notes) I have) type, but in Section 4 we are suddenly made aware 

supplied myself, so that it can be played over on the that Joane is sick ‘and vext with mickle pain,’ By 

(inevitable) pianoforte : the end of the next section we are shocked to hear 

that Joane is dead, while Nos. 7 and 8 give expression 
to John’s lamentations on this sudden misfortune. 
No. 9, however, as suddenly proclaims that Joane 
2 ‘is reviv’'d again,’ and John’s joy knows no bounds, 

,when | It is at No. 10 that the descent ‘from pathos to the O 
a. | bathos ’ occurs—a change that affects me not rudely music 
| |in spite of the ‘charming picture of tender love and which 

| tragic woe’ of the first nine sections, and the rough Crow 
|comedy of the last two. It appears that Joane is The 
~, | not too nice in her tastes, and that an over-indulgence hetwe 
jin ‘ raddish and turnips’ had brought about her recent to be 
sudden and dangerous indisposition. John is admon popul: 

_ |tory, not only on the subject of radish and turnips, ; 

(| but also on that of ‘kissing and culling,’ which he 
| describes as ‘ flane-catching fuel!.? Now, however, 
{that his love is well once more, she is again the tart 
|and self-willed Joane which (maybe) John knows only 

too well, ‘The text of her reply to John’s warning, 
which brings the cycle to a close, is given here: 


John be contented and care not for mee: 
Cd I cannot, I will not be ruled by thee. 
) 
' 
} 
| 


Kissing and culling is lover’s delight ; 
then say what you will (John) for Joane will hay 
Raddish and turnips (John) ladies love well, 
though bagpipes and bellowes bee windie and swell. 
John if you love me as love you require, 
eo | come kisse me and kill me, such death I desire. 


<_ The cycle has been described in some detail to 


moa |show that both the poet and composer have 
deliberately anticipated a development in song form 
which even composers writing since Beethoven have 
not altered toany considerable extent. ‘The structure 
and sequence of the lyrics—which in the MS. are 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 11,’ the succession 
of moods, in turn adulatory, mournful and rejoicing, 
and (generally) pathetic and farcical (obviously 
engineered in the poem so as to give the composer an 
Opportunity to show the variety of his art), and the 
fact that it is set throughout in D minor—all go to 
show that the thing was imagined from the beg 
as a complete whole. 

The same thing is evident in the case of the 
Ravenscroft cycle. Here the poem is in dialect, and 
the four sections are concerned respectively with the 
following stages in the wooing of Hodge and 
Malkyn 


(1.) Hodge Trillindle to his Zweet hort Malkyn. 








This, the first stanza of the poem, is more or less 
traditional. As in the case of ‘ The Wooing Song of (2.) Malkinz anzwer to Hodge Trillindle. 
a Yeoman of Kent’s Son’ (‘I have house and land} (3,) Their Gongluzion. 
n Kent’—referred to and quoted in my October! (4) Their Wedlocke (set by John Bennet). 
article), the enumeration of the goods and gear of 
the prospective bridegroom or the corresponding To keep up the feeling of unity still further all 
declaration by the bride’s father of his daughter’s| other instructions and headings are in dialect. It's 
bridal portion (or ‘tocher’) is a necessary pre-|set ‘vor Dreble, Meduz, Denor, ond Bazis,’ while 
liminary to all wooing matches, and, as such, aj notes are added that this is the ‘ Vurst bart,’ that the 
favourite theme which is used in many other|‘Zegund bart vollowes’—and so forth. It is alli 
English and Scottish variants of the same poem.| F major, and I can recognise certain casual phrases 
[he remaining ten sections, however, of Nicholson’s| and figures which are common to two or more of the 
cycle do not run along the customary lines. Strictly | sections. This may be accidental, or in some cases 
speaking, one or other should continue with his or her|due to what may be characteristically Elizabethan 
list of worldly possessions until some sort of an agree- | turns of (musical) expression, but if it is deliberate, 
ment is arrived at. In this case, the familiar first | the cycle is still more remarkable in its anticipatory 
stanza, with its last line, ‘I cannot come every day/| qualities. To show this would take up space which 
to woo,’ is used as a kick-off for the cycle, but the/I prefer to use in giving some actual extracts. 1 he 
remainder of the poem was no doubt hitched on to it by} text of the first section (Hodge’s avowal) is given 
some ‘rhyme-jingling companion’ of the composer’s, | below : 

| 
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—_——_ , 
Coame Malkyn, hurle thine oyz at Hodge Trillindle, Bennet’s last chorus is a cheerful and brisk setting 
And zet azide thy Distave and thy spindle, /in the following strain: 
e tyny let a ma brast my minde, 
»e which I have vound as ghurst as ghinde ; 
ve ma (Zweet, Zweet, Zweet) a little tyny vit, 


A Borgens, a borgens vor weale or vor woe, 
So even let dis bleasing Burden goe. 


a little Wedelocke wooll gommit. Before giving the few facts which bear on the 
Joane ¥ Cae ORE | question of priority (as to date), it is only fair to say 
unds, The words of ‘ Malkinz anzwer’ will be found in/|that whereas the Nicholson cycle is written definitely 
OS to the October article, and below I give the words and for three solo voices, there are indications in 
udely music of part of the third section (‘* Their Gonglusion’), |‘ Hodge and Malkyn’ that parts were for ‘verse’ 
e and which describes the preparations for the union with and others for ‘chorus.’ In practice this probably 
rough Crowds (fiddles), Bagpipes, Harps, and Tabors.| meant that in the verse parts the treble, tenor, or 
ne (The short phrase of eight notes sung in Canon) medius voice sang the words to their notes, while the 
gence between the treble and tenor, I somehow imagine} viols played the remaining three parts; and that, in 
ecent to be some recognisable fragment taken from ajthe chorus parts, all four voices sang together ‘in 
mon popular song of the time) : | harmony’ and were no doubt doubled by the viols. 
rnips, In short, a consort for solo voices, chorus, and viols, 
h he Se ek oe ee | and, as such, taking on some of the characteristics 
vever, fi — —— =e -———— f of the cantata as well as the song-cycle. But 
€ tart 7 = oe 5 oa definition on ‘points of form’ alone is a dangerous 
5 only , ot « wés , ; and misleading business. On such considerations 


ning, some of the most characteristic types in other 
—F | musical (or literary and dramatic) species are them- 
selves hybrids. Thus ‘Comus,’ which the majority 
of people will think of as soon as the word ‘masque’ 
is mentioned, isnot really a masque at all, but simply a 
fantastic play with incidental music. In spite of 
this, I shall continue to think of ‘Comus’ as a 
masque, and of ‘ Hodge and Malkyn’ as a song-cycle 
—which it certainly is, in spirit and unconscious 
intention. 

But to get down to the subject of date. With 
regard to Ravenscroft’s claim, all that can be said 
s that his ‘Hodge and Malkyn’ was written some 
time during or before 1614. From_ external 
considerations applied in the same way to ‘ Joane, 
juoth John,’ Nicholson must yield the honour, for 
inside the cover of each volume appears the 
autograph of the owner (and copyist), ‘Thomas 
Smith, Jan. 8. An: 1637’ 

Mr. Brown, however, in his article, not only gives 
an excellent account of the cycle, but also 
ingeniously reconstructs the conditions under which 
the cycle was composed and sung. He shows fairly 
conclusively that the part-books were copied out by 

| Thomas Smith* to be used by a small glee party at 
Oxford, which included himself and Nicholson as 
well as two others, Roger Smith at Magdalen and 
Henry Edmondson of Queen’s. Thomas Smith and 
| Edmondson were younger men (the former was born 
in 1614 and the latter about 1607), but were up at 
Queen’s together certainly while Nicholson was 
organist at Magdalen (1595-1639). But the former 
did not come into residence until 1631 (2.¢., eight 
years before Nicholson’s death), and if, as 
|Mr. Brown is inclined to think, Nicholson’s cycle 
was composed specially for the little musical society 
of which Thomas Smith was a member, then of 
course it cannot have been written before this date. 
Here Ravenscroft still has the advantage by at least 
|; seventeen years. 

But I feel that I cannot hold Mr. Brown so rigidly 

to his own conclusions here, as it is possible that 


of the : “=F | Nicholson’s cycle was written much earlier in his 
= rt Tt ~ | life, and that Thomas Smith, then an undergraduate 
ethan |of Queen’s, simply copied it into the part-books 
erate, oh _ : — + o—— 4\from a MS. of Nicholson’s already in existence. 
yatory : 7 ———- ——4 Nicholson was an older man even than Ravenscroft, 


oe ; ; ; | and if he could write a madrigal for ‘The Triumphs 


The 
given = ———» — ——: - -»| * Born. 1614: in 1660 Canon, and in 1684 Bishop of Carlisle. 
5 | Smith apparently brought his Oxford part-books with him to Carlisle, 
for Mr. Brown's two MS. books originally belonged to the Dean and 

Chapter Library at Carlisle. 
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of Oriana’ in 1601, he could certainly write his 
song-cycle before 1614. But it is useless to discuss 
this point further. The facts have been put forward, 
and there is no means of deciding. The peculiar 
thing is that two song-cycles should suddenly appear 
about the same time, and so long before the song- 
cycle, as a type, was established. And here, before 
suggesting that these two are quite isolated examples, 
I must make one reservation, at any rate, in favour 
of another composition by Nicholson, 

rhis I found in the British Museum. While trying 
to discover whether the three missing books of 
Mr. Brown’s set were there, I came across another 
complete set of six part-books (Add. MSS. 17,786-91 
which were of exactly the same size and appearance, 
and were bound together under parchment covers in 
the same way as Mr. Brown’s two books. 
more, the handwriting is the same, so that there can 


be little doubt that these MS. books are another set | 
The} 


used by ‘the little Musical Society at Oxford.’ 
most interesting thing about them, from the point of 
view of this article, is that they contain a setting, for 
five voices, of what is 
quoth John,’ also by Richard Nicholson. 
imagined that must be another 
Nicholson’s other cycle, re-arranged for five voices, 
but on and comparing I 
entirely different in both words and 


this 


scorit 4 


What 


music, 


transpires is that this is a part of what was evidently | 


another song-cycle, written from the point of view 


‘Joane to John,’ and thereby complementary to the} 
That it is} 
in at least four sections is shown by the fact that the} 


other, which is (largely) ‘John to Joane.’ 
two preserved in these books are numbered 3 
respectively 

The setting of dialogues, usually the nymph and 
shepherd conversations later popularised by Henry 


Lawes, John Jenkins, and many others, was just then | 


becoming fashionable, and it is evident that Nicholson 


was led on from this to compose his song-cy* les. | 


The substantial difference is that whereas the 
dialogues were quick interchanges of short scraps 
of talk (usually) between a male and female voice, 
Nicholson gives room for each to express his, or her, 
sentiments at some length, and does not admit of any 
nterruptions in either case. We have, as a result of 
this, what we may regard either as two complete 
song-cycles linked together by the nature of the 
subject, or one cycle in two main parts (each part, 
of course, being further subdivided into the usual 
sections). Ravenscroft’s cycle similarly springs from 
the dialogue-form, although the last two sections 
their conclusion and wedlock) are a happy develop 
ment which makes it still more representative. Below 
are the words of Part 3 of the British Museum cycle, 
which go to show that Joane’s ‘more coming-on 
disposition’ noted (but not apprehensively) by 
Mr. Brown in the last section of the other cycle, 
has developed into something quite aggressive in 
this 


John, quoth Joane, is there such hast, 

looke ere you leape least you make wast ; 
if hast you have with mee to wedd, 
more belonges to a brides bed : 

Wherefore thus must you do, 

daie and night come every howre to wooe. 


While making such claims as I have for these 
cycles, I realise that it was quite common (more 
particularly ata still earlier period) to write carols, 
secular songs, and sometimes madrigals and anthems, 


What is 


' | 
called a dialogue—‘ Joane, | 
At first I} 
version of| 


found it to be} 


and 4] 


in sections. William Newark, Master of the Chapel 
Royal Children in the second half of the 15th century, 
has two ‘songs,’ each in two sections, in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 5,465), and Richard Davy (born 
¢. 1470) has a carol in three sections, another in four 
‘Ah, blessed Jesu’), as well as a song in two 
‘Jhoone is sike’) in the same MS. William 
Cornyshe, also, who was born about the same time, 
| has a carol in four sections in this MS., as well as q 
| song in four parts, printed in Hawkins’s ‘ History of 
Music.’ The first lines of each part are given below, 
| and will afford some idea of its quality : 
| 


( 
| ( 
( 
( 





) * Ah beshrew you, by my fay.’ 
.) * By gode, ye be a prety pode’ (pretty body). 
) *I wiss ye dele uncurteslie.’ 

) “Walke forthe your way,’ 


I 
3. 
4. 


But it would be stretching the letter, and certainly 
the spirit of the definition ‘song-cycle’ too far to 
include most, at any rate, of these earlier works, 
In some cases, the connection between any two 
| sections is scarcely apparent, and in others a longish 
poem is simply cut up into chunks of convenient 
length so that each can be given a separate musical 
setting more or less complete in itself. There are 
some few which might possibly pose as song-cycles 
under a very loose definition of the term, but these of 
Nicholson and Ravenscroft are certainly the first | 
have come across which can fairly claim a satisfactory 
priority. I wonder if there is anything between 1614 
}and 1816 in the way of song-cycles or quasi song 
cycles, which will go to show that the early 
achievement of these two men is not quite so 


| remarkable as it seems to be? 


| 
| NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
| By W. 
VII.—WILLIAM MORE 
| Considering that William More was Harper to 
| Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, and 
| that he was a well-known composer, it is surprising 
| that even scant details of his life have previously been 
|absent from our musical histories. Yet John Case, 
| of Woodstock, in his ‘Apologia Musices’ (1558), 
alludes to the favours bestowed on English musicians, 
including Taverner, Blitheman, Tallis, and More. 
| William More was born circa 1492, and became 
|blind at an early age—displaying, however, 4 
| wonderful taste for the harp. His fame reached the 
| Court in 1510, and in 1511 he was appointed one ot 
| the two royal harpers, the other being also a blind 
| performer known as ‘Blind Dick.’ His first recorded 
| appearance at Court functions was in the pageant 
| presented by Cornish, at Greenwich, on New Years 
Day, 1511, on which occasion ‘Blind Dick ana 
| Blind More,’ as we read, ‘wore their proper dress of 
| yellow damask.’ 

Between the years 1512 and 1519 sundry payments 
and gratuities were given to William More, and, In 
the year 1520, at Shrewsbury, he was handsome’) 
entertained by the Corporation, the official entry duly 
recording payment ‘for refreshment given ° 
William More, King’s Minstrel, who is not ony 
blind, but is the principal Harper of England 

principalis citherator Anglie). Other payments 
are recorded in the King’s Books between the years 
1520 and 1536. 
| “On April 3, 1537, Thomas Cromwell bestowed 4 
gift of 7s. 6d. on William More, and he gave him 4 
|similar douceur in 1538. Notwithstanding these 
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hapel gifts, More stood steadfast by the old religion, and TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 

tury, there is an interesting notice of his services to BEETHOVEN 

ritish Abbot Cook, of Reading, in Cardinal Gasquet s By JEAN CHANTAVOINE 

born ‘Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries’ (revised oo eae ae Peta 

) four edition, 1906). In 1539, Abbot Cook had communi- (Authorised Translation by Fred Rothwell 

| two cation W two other Benedictine Abbots, who were I have lately had the opportunity which I seized 

illiam subsequently martyred, namely, Blessed Richard | with delight and gratitude—of glancing at a precious 

time, Whiting, of Glastonbury, and Blessed Thomas} collection of autographs belonging to the famous 

as a Marshall (Beche), of Colchester : prima donna Pauline Viardot, and I am now privi 

ry of leged to copy from it two letters, written by Beethoven, 

elow, When the more active measures of persecution, which are not to be found even in the most complete 
jevised by Cromwell, made personal intercourse | editions of the works dealing with the master. 
impossible, a trusty agent was found in the person of a Both of these letters, though they do not tell us 
blind harper named More, whose afiliction and musical | anything essential of Beethoven’s life or art, at all 
skill had even brought him under the kindly notice of | events possess the singularly vivid interest of fitting 
the King. This staunch friend of the Papal party, whose | into a series of letters and facts already known, and 

tainh blindness rendered his mission unsuspected, apparently filling in the gaps of an historical dossier. " At the stage 

far to travelled about from one abbey to another, encouraging | now reached in the exegesis of Beethoven’s life and 

rorks, the imprisoned monks, bearing letters from house to | work, it does not appear as though one could expect 

two house, and, doubtless, finding a safe way of sending on | anything more in the future from an unpublished 
ngish to Rome the letters which they had written to the Pope document. 
enient and Cardinals. I. 
= (he first of these two letters is a note, written in 

re are riba d ontemporary writer thus commented on] ;,,) every word in Beethoven’s handwriting. Here 

Cycies lores Goings is the original text, along with the English translation 

ese of 


first | I wiss, More, thou wrestest thine harp-strings clean Es diirften bis morgen abend wohl sicher noch 


t of tune and settest thine harp a note too high when die 2 overturen folgen, und so wird ihnen geholfen, 
TS . > 7 : ano ch > > 
hou thoughtest to set the bawdy bishop of Rome above jedoch mit der aussersten Anstrengung. Schreiben sie 
the Kio mir gefalligst, dass man in Graz sicher alles 
song  Aing Ss majesty. . . , ° 
rwartete erhalle, jeioch muss man sich im_ voraus 
early gefasst machen zur Probe, da die sachen mit dem 
ite November 15, 1539, the Abbots of Reading, postwagen zwar nicht zu spat aber auch nur eben zur 


astonbury, and Colchester were martyred, and rechten zeit ankomen werden.—BEETHOVEN. 
n November 20, William More was committed to| 


Tower (Brit. Mus. Cott. MSS. Titus B), but 
ed before the end of the year, as his 


[ Zranslation 


It is almost certain that the two overtures will follow 
to-morrow evening, and so you will be out of your diffi- 
culty, though the trouble has been very great. Be good 


, 


enough to write telling me that everything expected has 


rvices were required at Court for a pageant on 
New Year's Day, 1540. Six months later Cromwell 


vi beheaded. More received his customary 3s. a been received at Graz, but we must be ready before- 
yer to month from 1540 to 1543, and in January, 15}, the hand for the rehearsal, for with the _ postchaise 
h, and Princess Mary gave him a gift of five shillings. everything will surely pass off not too late, and just at 
rising More retained office as Court Harper under] the right time.—BrerETHOVEN. 

y been Edward VI. and Queen Mary, and in 1554 he had a At the back of this note is the following remark, 

Case, tee £15 55. a year. Between the years 1554 and written in ink: 

1588), 560 his services were in request for the ¢ ourt plays, rr bi lialietal sits 

cians ind he was retained in office by Queen Elizabeth, Dieses Billet war an mich ges hrieben, —RETTICH 

re. though known to be an avowed Roman Catholic und ich erhielt den 23. Marz. 

ecame Ist was Sebastian Westcote, organist of [ Translation | 

rer, a St. Paul’s Cathedral. By warrant dated June 3, Tile ante ens edie to en ereses 3 

ed the 359, he was given a salary of 12. a day, to be paid and I received it on the 23rd of March 

yne of juarterly, ‘ for life.’ ; 

blind _On December 11, 1561, More received livery as The said note deals with the benefit concert given 

orded ourt Harper, but a year later he fell into ill-health, by the Ursulines of Graz in 1812, in view of which 

\geant nd passed pe acefully away on the Feast of the| concert Beethoven had supplied the orchestral re- 

Year's Annunciation, 1564. The official entry in the|(uisites. The person to whom ,it was written, 

: and Declared Accounts (Audit Office) for the year ending Rettich (whom Otto Jahn calls Oftich, and whom 

ess of Michaelmas 7 Eliz., runs as follows Beethoven in another letter also designates by the 
letter O), had to do with the convent management. 

ments Musicians—William More, /arfer, due for half a Perhaps he was the steward, or bursar ; this would 

ind, in year ending at the Annunciation, at which time he explain the initial ‘O’ (German Osonom). The two 

mel! lied. Overtures in question are those of ‘The Ruins of 

y duly Athens’ (Op. 113) and of ‘King Stephen’ (Op. 117). 

en tt There is a fragment of one of More’s compositions} The Graz concert was the occasion of a 

t only 1 the Harleian MS. 7,578, among part - books correspondence between Beethoven and Varena, the 

gland’ maining pieces by Aston, Heath, More, Mundy, imperial procureur of Graz. About the end of 


»ments and R. Johnson. An anthem of his is included in| January, 1812, Beethoven wrote to Varena regarding 

years Add. MSS, 30,480-4, dating probably from 1560, the intended concert, sending at the same time an 
while there are anthems and motets by him in| oratorio (‘Christ on the Mount of Olives’) and the 

wed a Add. MSS. 31,226 and 4,900. His ‘ Levavi oculos,’ | Fantasia with chorus (Op. 80 

him 4 arranged for four strings is inscribed: ‘Wyllyam You will also [he said] receive an introduction to 

these More, harpour to Edward VI.’ (Add. MSS. 30,480-4). ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ the score of which I will have 
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copied for you as soon as possible, and afterwards a 
great overture for the First Benefactor of Hungary.* 
Both of these belong to two works which I compused 
for the Hungarians on the occasion of the inauguration 
of their new theatre; nevertheless, you will have the 
kindness to assure me in writing that the two works 
shall not be given anywhere else, for they are not 
printed, and will not appear in print for some time to 
come. You shall receive this latter overture as soon as 

I have received it from Hungary, which will certainly 

be within a few days. 

Another letter to Varena, a little later, is dated 
February 8, by Dr. Kalischer, the compiler of 
Beethoven’s letters The note above-mentioned, 
however, proves that this date must be postponed at 
least a month, for we read in the letter 

I received the Overtures from Ilungary only yester- 
day, but they shall be copied as quickly as possible. 





Che delay, indeed, could not have been more than 
a few days, and the above-written note, stating that 
the two Overtures would be sent on the morrow, was 
received at Graz on March 23. 


It is true that Beethoven had had some difficulty | 


rbout the copyist. This is clear from another 
letter to Varena,$ in which Beethoven, apologising 
for having missed the post when dispatching the 
Overtures, and dreading lest the following post should 
arrive too late, asks Varena to suggest some more 
rapid mode of despatch. Another note to Varena 


returns to the same question 


As Beethoven evidently did not receive a} 
satisfactory answer from Varena, he addresses| 


Baumeister, the secretary of his pupil, the Archduke 
Rudolph, as follows, on March 12, 1812 :€ 
Please send me the Overture to the ‘ Nachspiel’ of 
first Benefactor of Ilurgary; it must be copied 
y, and sent at once to Graz on behalf of the poor, 

» given there. I consider myself only too happy 
when, for such benevolent aims, my art can be used. 
You need only say that to H.1.H. our gracious master, 
ind he will certainly let you have it, all the more as 
you know that all my own slender intellectual powers 
also belong to H.I.H. As soon as the Overture ts 
copied, I will return it to H.I.H.—Yours very truly, 


The concert finally took place, but neither the 
Ursulines of Graz, for whose benefit it had been 
given, nor Varena, nor Rettich showed themselves in 
any great hurry to return the orchestral music. 
Consequently on May 8, 1812, Beethoven writes to 


Varena 
Sir,—Still ill and very busy, I could 
r letter. Ilow could you have had 
in keeping with my character? I really 
ngry; it would have been better if you 
music immediately after the concert, 
was the time when I could have had it per 
Unfortunately it came too late, and I say 
unfortunately because I could not spare the venerable 
ladies the cost of copying. At any other time I would 
on no account have charged for the copying, but just at 
this moment I was worried with all kinds of misfortunes 
which prevented me doing what [ should have liked. 
Probably Hlerr O., his otherwise zealous goodwill 
notwithstancing, delayed to inform you of this, and so 
I was obliged to have the copying paid to me by him. 


her, is hypothetical 
7 BD. 7 
! Pr “). se 


The following year, Beethoven on a second 
occasion had to send some of his compositions to 
the Ursulines of Graz, for another concert. This 
time, the sum of a hundred florins was remitted to him 
for copying expenses ; he accepted this, believing it 
came through the intermediary of ex-King Ludwig 
of Holland, who, living in retirement at Graz 
‘perhaps took many things from the Dutch, not 
altogether in a lawful way.’ * 

As we see, the above-qu -d few lines, insignificant 
though they be to the cursory reader, are valuable to 
the investigator. They constitute the missing link in 
a relatively important chain, one that may henceforth 
be regarded as restored to almost full strength 


II. 


The second letter, addressed to Maurice 
Schlesinger, the Parisian editor and founder of 
the well-known Gasef/fe Musicale, was only signed 
by Beethoven. It was throughout written by Carl— 


|the greatly-discredited nephew—who had a dainty, 
lalmost feminine handwriting, and frequently acted 


as his uncle’s secretary. Here follow text and 
translation : 
Wien, am 22en April, 1826, 
WERTHER FREUND,—Eben erhalte ich Ihren Brief 

vom I3ten April. Ich beantworte ihn eben so schnell, 
damit bald die Liicke, die in unserem  Verkehr 
entstanden ist, wieder au:gefiillt werde; und melde 
Ihnen, dass in 14 Tagen, hochstens 3 Wochen, wieder 
ein neues (Juartett vollendet seyn wird. Den Betrag 
von 80 ¢fe bitte ich Sie, unverziiglich in K. K. Dukaten 
in Gold, anzuweisen. Machen Sie aber jetzt keinen 
\ufenthalt denn von allen Seiten ist jetzt Nachfrage 
nach (uartet'en, und es scheint wirklich, dass unser 
Zeitalter vorriickt. Ich erfuhr aus Ihrem Schreiben, 
dass Sie meine Schrift missdeutet haben, denn nicht 
meinem Bruder, sondern Mathias Artaria habe ich das 
(Juartett gegeben ; mein Bruder aber war ebenfalls bei 
4iedermann. Sie sehen also wohl, dass riicksichtlich 
dieses (Juartetts nichts mehr zu aindern ist. Die andem 
(Juartetten und (Quintetten anbelangend, die Sie 
haben wiinschen, werde ich suchen, selbe baldmoglichst 


zu vollenden. 

Fiir ihre freundschaftlichen Gesinnungen dank ich 
Ihnen herzlich: was die Reise nach London betritft, so 
werde ich mich dariiber bey niachster Gelegenheit 
erkliren. 

Ich bitte Sie, mit der Anweisung des Honorars zu 
eilen, u. mir zugleich den Ort anzuzeigen, wo ich 
dasselbe zu empfangen habe, gegen Ablieferung des 
neuen ()uartetts. 

Auch werde ich die Partitur des (Quartetts in A moll 
dort abgenen ; welches ich Ihnen schon kingst geschickt 
hatte, wef ich nur eine Nachricht von Ihnen erhalten 
hatte. 

Ich wiinsche Ihnen alles Gute u. Schdne, u. verharre 
stets mit Freundschaft u. Anhiinglichkeit.—Ihr 
ergebenster, BEETHOVEN. 

Auch ich als Schreiber dieses danke Ihnen herzlich, 
dass Sie sich meiner erinnert haben, u. wiinsche, dass 
Sie Ihr Versprechen uns recht bald in Wien wieder a 
besuchen, in Erfiillung bringen méchten.—KARL. 

Monsieur Maurice Schl 
Rue de Richelieu, W 
| Zranslation. | 
Vienna, Afri/ 22, 1520. — 

DEAR FRIEND,—TI have just received your letter ol 
April 13. The reason I am replying so soon is that 
the gap that has come about in ourcorrespondence may 
be filled. Within a fortnight, or three weeks at most, 
a new quartet will be finished. Will you kindly send 





Kalischer: * Beethoven's Stimmtliche Briefe,’ ii., p 
Close to the address is the following manuscript ann 
of Schlesingtr: * 1826 — Beethoven — Vienne 
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eaiieisanin 
me, without delay, 80 imperial gold ducats. Do not 
delay any longer, for now I am being asked for quartets 
on all sides; it really seems that the age is advancing. 
From your letter, I see that you misunderstood what I 
wrote to you, for it was not to my brother but to 
Mathias Artaria that I gave the quartet ; my brother 
And so 


that there is no longer any change to make 


also happens to have been at Biedermann’s. 
you Sec 
regarding this quartet. As regards the other quartets 
and quintets you wish to receive, I will endeavour to 
finish t ) as soon as possible. 

I thank 
towards me; concerning the journey to London, I 


you heartily for your friendly feelings 


will take the next opportunity to explain myself. 

Will you kindly hasten the payment of the fees, and 
tell me immediately where I can receive the money in 
r delivery of the new quartet? 
score of the ()uartet in 


will also enclose the 


4 minor; I should have sent it to you long ago, had 
[ received a line from you. 

I wish you every possible good, and ever remain, 
in friendship and attachment,—Your most devoted, 


BEETHOVEN. 
as writer of this letter, thank you cordially 


for remembering me. I desire that you speedily put 


ition your promise to visit us again in Vienna. 


nto ex 


—KARI 


Like the preceding note, this letter hints at a whole 
series of negotiations, and completes the correspon- 
jence relating thereto. It is known that Beethoven 
ad indeed sold to Schlesinger, the publisher, whose 
frm was established both at Berlin and at Paris, the 
uartet in A minor, Op. 132, and that in F, Op. 135, 
hich appeared as posthumous works in September, 
$27, six months after his death. Beethoven’s con- 
nections with the Schlesinger firm have been the 
ubject of an important study by Dr. Kalischer,* as 
well as of a commemorative pamphlet, full of 

g documents, published by the firm of 
sical productions, Robert Lienau, of Berlin,+ on 
the occasion of the hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Beethoven. tf 


Ve may compare this letter with the two published | 
nder the numbers 1,145 and 1,149 in the Kalischer | 


ion, both addressed to Carl. The editor gives 
esummer of 1826, in brackets, as an approximate 
ite. The above letter proves that this date should 
‘three months earlier—/.e., April, 1826. 

rhe first of these two letters is a note addressed 
0 Carl, and written on the back of a receipt from 
‘chlesinger. It runs as follows: 


. the undersigned, certify that I have acquired two 
Jaartets as my own property, for one of which I will at 
nce pay SO ducats in gold here, and the other will be 
received for me in Vienna, by H »$ of this place, 
who will likewise pay the honorarium of 80 ducats in 
gold on delivery of the same.'—M. Scues[!NGEr]. 


I seine Zeitgenossen* 
ind Berlin Berlin, Schuster u. L3ffler), chapter 
n, die Schlesingersche Musikalienhandlung und 
), ef Seq 
the firm of Schlesinger, Berlin. 
Beethove ind seine Verleger S.-A. Steiner und 
er, Ad -Marx Schlesinger in Berlin,’ &c., bearbeitet von 
r (Berlin and Vienna, Schlesingesche B 
I u; Carl Haslinger qdm. Tobias) s.d 
) Kalischer, this was the Viennese 
Schlesinger-Unger pamphlet conjectures the name 
which Beethoven may have confused with that of 
Schlesinger's business man at Vienna 
had already received 8o ducats from Schlesinger for 
f receipt dated September 10, 1825, published in the 
Unger pamplet, p. 91) 


Kalischer * Beethoven und 


' Beethoy 
Wo Quart 
Uesinger 


The second note is written by Beethoven to his 
nephew, Carl, in French : 

Faites de cette lettre a 

S[{chlesinger], de donner ou que non, ce dépend tout 


comme vous croyez 


a fait de votre intention. 





| 
| Manifestly this refers to the rough copy of a letter 
| written by Beethoven, which Carl had to copy and 
| send to Schlesinger ; doubtless this letter is the one 
| we have just read. 

| To come to the contents of the letter itself, the 
|very terms reproduce, almost word for word in 
| places, those of the letters published by Dr. Unger 
jin the commemorative pamphlet of the Maison 
| Schlesinger-Lienau, under numbers 113 (Baden, 
| July 19, 1825), 114 (copy, Baden, July 15, 1825), 
| and 120 (Vienna, May 31, 1826). 

The Quartet whose completion Beethoven 
announces ‘within a fortnight, three weeks at 
|most,’ is that in F major. It was really finished 
lonly on October 30, 1826, at Gneixendorf, where 
Beethoven was staying with his brother, Johann, in 
| the country. 

The Quartet given to the Viennese publisher, 
Artaria, is that in B flat, Op. 130, composed in 
| 1825, and played for the first time at Vienna by 
| the Schuppanzigh Quartet on March 21, 1826. This 
| Quartet had then as its /7vwa/e the ‘ grande fugue,’ 
| afterwards published separately (in 1827) as Op. 133. 
| It was only in November, 1826, that Beethoven, in 
ithe Quartet in B flat, replaced the fugue by the 
| permanent /Yna/e. 

The word ‘quintet’ is of particular interest in 
|this connection. It confirms the suggestion that 
Beethoven was again contemplating, in the last year 
of his life, the writing of a work of this kind, which 
| would have been his first since Quintet, Op. 16, for 
| pianoforte and wind instruments (1797),and Quintet, 
Op. 29 (1501).* 
| The project of a journey to London was caressed 
by Beethoven and encouraged by the London 
| Philharmonic Society, as well as by Moscheles, the 
| pianist. Death was to prevent its realisation. 

Carl alludes to the visit of Maurice Schlesinger 
to Beethoven in 1825, when Beethoven was en 

‘eialture at Baden.t Carl, who is very sociable 
and fond of amusement, is quite naturally desirous, 
\for his part, of seeing a repetition of such visits, 
|which were generally accompanied by pleasant 
| reunions in some cabaret or other. 


yee 


| At the present time, Beethoven’s life is known in 
| sufficient detail for the slightest unpublished 
document relating thereto to acquire special value 
and importance through its connection with other 
documents and facts on which it throws—or from 
which it receives—light. Such, it seems to me, is the 
case with these two letters which now appear, for the 
‘irst time, in the pages of Le Wénestre/. 


Maurice hlesinger wrote from 
uld be ve apt ‘ would kindly 
r myself a few 
singer Unger 
letter to 
had just finished the 
publisher 


22, p. 95.) On i in a 
ndler affirms that Beethoven, before dying, 
irst two movements quintet, intended for the 
Jiabelli, at Vienna 
t See the Canon written by Beethoven f 
|lines of greeting, September 26, 1582f 
} Simmitliche Briefe,’ pp 193-194; also Beetho 
| the Schlesinger-Unger pamphlet. 


of a string 


r his visitor, with a few 
Kalischer, * Beethoven's 
ven's letter, No. 115, in 
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— P No one now reads Ossian, and no one even sings 
The Musician 8 Bookshelf Schubert’s settings. They might be looked up for 
_— one of Mr. Gerald Cooper’s ‘out-of-the-way’ 
concerts, and so might Schubert’s enormously long 
ballad (from Schiller), ‘The Diver,’ which M. Gérold 
analyses. It came a _ couple of years before 
Alcan, 9 fr.] ‘The Erl-King.’ : : 
One of the strange things about that miracle, 
Schubert has waited rather long for his volume in| ‘The Erl-King,’ is that two or three years later a 
this celebrated collection of Masters of Music. He| young North German, Loewe, without any possible 
comes thirty-second. This argues a lesser esteem | knowledge of Schubert, wrote an acceptable setting 
for Schubert among French music-lovers than here.|to the ballad—one which, if it had not been for 
In England he would assuredly have been put long | Schubert, would have taken the fancy of the world, 
before Smetana, Moussorgsky, Lulli, Meyerbeer, and|as it has, indeed, taken the fancy of the Germans 
Schiitz. M. Gérold gives us quotations from the ‘ Erl-Kings 
\ good little volume has now come, written by a| of Reichardt, Zelter, and Loewe. He is generous 
serious and sincere admirer of Schubert. It is true|to the little men. ‘Loewe conserves better than 
tis not the sort of book on Schubert one would | Schubert its true ballad character.’ 
have expected from a French critic. What was| Some of the songs which M. Gérold discusses the 
perhaps to be expected was a little less serious| most fully are: ‘The Dwarf,’ ‘Prometheus,’ ‘To 
admiration and rather more vivacity and picturesque- ithe Lyre,’ ‘The Young Nun,’ ‘ Tartarus,’ and * Man’s 
ness in ‘placing’ the composer. But M. Gérold is} Limitations.’ He notes by the way several of the 
knowledgable and sound, while suppressing all| unjustly neglected: ‘ Kriegers Ahnung,’ the settings 
inclination towards ironic expression, of Hdlty, ‘To the Setting Sun’ (Kosegarten), and 
English readers have of course Sir George Grove’s | ‘Sehnsucht’ (Schiller). He is puzzled to know what 
celebrated article on Schubert, and anything more| are the three ‘mock suns’ at the end of ‘ The Winter 
said on the subject here would have to make a very| Journey.’ He suggests that two of them are the 
great effort indeed to supersede it. The Frenchman | eyes of the beloved, the third the poet’s life. But 
has not such arival. For the Life we shall still go} Mr. Fox-Strangways has told us in his argument 
to Grove, who is much fuller, rather than to Gérold. |‘ I have just seen a curious sight, three mock-suns. 
M. Gérold begins his discussion of the works by | once had three suns—Love, Hope, and Life. Tw 
eighty-four pages on Schubert’s songs. ‘Although are set ; I wish the third were.’ 
Schubert tried his hand at nearly all the shapes and When M, Gérold comes to the choral songs of 


* Schubert.’ Par Théodore Gérold. (‘Les Maitres de 
la Musique,’ vol. 32. 


| Paris 





forms of music, the song is the true centre of his | Schubert the ground is much less familiar. Th 


activity.’ Schubert was writing songs as a school-boy fine ‘Song of the Spirits on the Waters’ (eight-part 


of fourteen—and songs of no ordinary sort. What| men’s choir and strings) is analysed. It is obvious! 
influences had borne on him? M. Gérold says, first | the thing for Blackpool. Arriving at the pianoforte 
of all, Zumsteeg, then Reichardt, and, thirdly, ‘some works our author, as a good Frenchman, protests 
few reminiscences of Mozcart.’ jagainst ‘Moments J/usica/s’ (for musicaux), a 
He gives a sketch of German song in the 18th|solecism which still appears sometimes—a.s does 
century. Schulz is to be esteemed for having set his | ‘ Moment Musicale’ !—on London programmes. The 
face against worthless song-texts. Reichardt, ‘a| faulty French was not Schubert’s but that of some of 
man of ingenuity and great activity,’ set to music the | his publishers. He praises the ‘Grand Duo’ in C for 
best German poets, and some of his songs have still pianoforte, four hands, and reminds us that Joachin 
‘a real musical value.’ Zelter, Goethe’s musical] scored it. Is not that a reminder worth picking up: 
adviser, left songs which do not cut too bad a figure,} The chamber musician will say that the Trios, 
even considered alongside Schubert’s. But the | Quartets, and Quintets are too summarily treated 
ballads of the Stuttgart composer Zumsteeg|M. Gérold points to one of the numerous links 
influenced far more deeply than these men the young | between Schubert and Wagner, comparing the 
Schubert. There had been few Viennese song- | Scherzo of the ‘ Death and the Maiden ’ Quartet with 
writers. Steffan, Marie Antoinette’s music-master, | Siegfried’s Forging Song. 
published an amiable and popular set. There was | Too little has been made of Wagner's debt to 
Mozart’s ‘ Violet,’and the rather scanty masterpieces Schubert. Compare Siegmund’s * Spring Song’ wit! 


in this form of Beethoven’s. Ranking Zumsteeg at} Schubert’s ‘ Erlafsee,’ at the words ‘ Regungslos der 


the highest possible, one is none the less perpetually| blaue Schoos. And is not there a germ of 
amazed at the immense advance in variety andj‘ Lohengrin’ in the last page of ‘ Die Erwartung’? 
depth of beauty made by Schubert over all his M. Gérold deplores the loss of the ‘Gastein 
predecessors. ' Symphony,’ with a full assumption that it indeed 

M. Gérold deals with the formidable mass of | existed as an original work of 1825. In his catalogue 
Schubert’s songs by grouping them first according to} jt figures as ‘Symphony No. 8, in C major.’ He 
the poets. He makes the point on p. 73 that|/does not tell us how he learnt the key of this 
Schubert was spurred to romantic innovations by the disappeared—or, possibly, mythical—work. He 
Strange, unearthly suggestions of the poems of suggests that Schubert may have regarded the 
Ossian, which captivated him in his eighteenth and | ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony as quite enough finished. 
nineteenth years : After all, there are Sonatas of Beethoven in two 
movements, not known as ‘Unfinished’ Sonatas 

The mysterious element predominating in these | The great C major Symphony ‘has, indeed, in its 
poems, the grandiose pictures of nature they contain, | structure something of the monstrous. But by the 
and the rhapsodic character of several of them, vividly side of that there is in it a richness and incomparable 
struck the young man’s imagination, and determined beauty.’ Sad are the few pages given to Schuberts 
him to seek out new means of expression. incessant and futile attempts at success In the 
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—— 
opera-house. Summing up, M. Gérold is quite} Again | think that a digest might be issued in 
indisposed to allow that later song-writers, such as| order to facilitate the study of this most useful 
Wolf, seriously rival his hero : | contribution to the technical literature of music. 


In spite of intense labour and the resources of a much | M.-D. C. 
more advanced art, Wolf does not attain to the result F ; ne 
of Schubert. Apart from some most beautiful songs of ‘Prince Serge Wolkonsky : My Reminiscences.’ 
a contemplative, jovial, or dramatic character, his 
compositions leave us indifferent, or even repel us. 


|Hutchinson. Two vols., 36s.] 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky was director of the 
Russian Imperial Theatres for two years, 1899-1901. 
He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He 
| had not only birth and wealth, but also brains and a 

keen sensibility for the Arts; and at the end of his 
two volumes we decide that he had a good heart too. 
A very gentle, music-loving Muscovite prince : 


The Appendix is valuable: a full catalogue of 
the works, with the date of each composition, 
« the songs individually (German titles). 

‘. 


Romantische Harmonik und ihre Krise in Wagner’s 


“Tristan.”’ By Dr. Ernst Kurth. = 
[ Berlin: Max Hesse. } And now [he says, writing at Moscow in 1921], 
having been cast out of the room in which there is 


Starting from the two propositions that ‘the| 
a pianoforte, I have not played on one for nearly five 


romantic period is that during which Composers were} 2. 1am told thet 1, 0s 0 ‘ professor,’ have @ right 
most concerned with harmony,’ and that harmonics | to a pianoforte and also to two rooms, but I cannot 
are reflexes springing from the unconscious,’ Dr./ count that as a right after which one has to hunt. 
Kurth has written a book which stands as a ; 
monument of hard work and hard thinking, and He marvellously survived the great upheaval, and 
provides the reader with plenty of opportunities for the very moderation in the telling of his story the 
both. It is a difficult book—chiefly, perhaps, because better brings home the nightmare of it. After he 
It is a blend of | had seen his estates laid waste, his library rifled, his 
and the| friends and relations murdered, it was a compara- 
and the| tively small thing to be deprived of a pianoforte, but 
it was a very real deprivation. The Prince is a 
musician. 
joseness in the way Dr. Kurth uses his words—is in He came of an art-loving family. In his young 
tself baffling. days Tchaikovsky encouraged his musical] ambition ; 
There can be no questioning the interest, generally | but not so Anton Rubinstein. In a Petersburg 
speaking, of the thorough analyses of processes, of | drawing-room a hostess demanded of our author 
gin and consequences — technical and that he should sit down to the pianoforte after 
which Dr. Kurth gives; devoting, for Rubinstein (* just imagine, after Rubinstein !’), and 
nstance, fifty pages to the first chord in ‘Tristan,’ play some of his compositions. Afterwards he 
ind the part played by it throughout the score. heard that Rubinstein said: ‘He has capacities, 
Each process is thus described and dissected, | but nothing will come of them—he is a Prince.’ — 
mpared with similar processes used by other We have often heard the story of the aspiring 
omposers, from Schiitz and Bach to Moussorgsky | Youth whose artistic ambitions are crushed by 
and Turina. poverty and obscurity. Prince Wolkonsky, through 
Some time ago a pamphlet was issued to serve as the very eminence of his family, was doomed to be 
ntroduction and guide to Schénberg’s ‘Treatise of | frustrated, and to bea dilettante all his life. Still, 
Harmony.’ If something of the kind was done for | until 1917, he had a good life. He heard everybody, 
Dr. Kurth’s book, it would be, I am sure, of great | knew everybody. 
enefit to the average student. M.-D. C. He describes the four singers who made the 
—_—_——_ | greatest impression onhim. They were Panaeva, for 
‘Grundlagen des Linearen Kontrapunkts.’ By Dr. whom Tchaikovsky wrote his songs; Alice Barbi ; 
Ernst Kurth. |the Wagnerian soprano, Litvinne; and the fourth, 
{ Berlin: Max Hesse. } Madame Jean de Reszke (mce de Mailly). The Prince 
Of nearly equal bulk is this other work by Dr. accompanied Patti when she sang at Petersburg in 
Kurth, And here again the reader will do well/ 1905. Afterwards he said to her young Swedish 
arefully to ascertain and commit to memory the full | husband, ‘ How wonderfully she sings!’ and had the 
meaning of each term used if he wishes to follow the | answer, ‘ Yes, is it not wonderful how well my wife’s 
author’s progress—which is certainly not along the| voice has been preserved—and at her age, too!’ 
line of least resistance. However, we are on firmer, In Prince Wolkonsky’s young days, Italian opera 
etter defined ground. Once the initial difficulties are | was the rage with fashionable Russians : 
mastered, we find that we are learning a good deal Italianism was the height of art—they could not feel 
trom Dr. Kurth’s handling of his subject. The third! Russian music at all. Rimsky-Korsakov called forth 
part, devoted to Bach’s melodic style, occupies about} laughter and derision. I was at the first performance 
two-fifths of the book, and every word in it is worth of ‘ Boris Godounov’; the opera failed completely amid 
reading and digesting—that is, provided it be granted| _ hisses and laughter. 
that there is something to learn from the scrupulous; Russian opera was given its chance by a fine, 
avestigation of every particular, however minute, of | bold, autocratic stroke : 
4 great composer’s music. Nothing of the kind has | é' . 
yet been attempted with regard to Bach’s style. One| As long as the Italians were at Petersburg, the 
of Dr. Kurth’s chief merits is that he deals with the| Russian opera could not develop. The decided sep 
musical aspect of the matter only, without ever al on wer — oe ae eatin moray By 
wand of the acseciete sleall ’ ea geen Bons opera—was necessary to raise the ussian opera. By 
as gnifcance upon which other| his order the Italian opera was abolished, and the 
¥riters—Schweitzer, for instance—lay a good deal} Great Theatre was given over to the Russian opera ; the 
of stress, | public had no option. There are certainly not many 


the subject is practically boundless. 
abstract .esthetics and practical analyses ; 
nection between the facts considered 
philosophy woven around them is at times elusive. 
The vocabulary—although there is no sign of 
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examples in the history of art where an entirely 
extraneous and mechanical measure has had such inner 


influences. Placed ia the front rank, deprived of rivals, 


the Russian opzra developed till in a few years it | 
attained a degree of independent value. 
| 


['chaikovsky formed a bridge between Verdi and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and Prince Wolkonsky allows him 
important historical function, but small 
worth 


a very 
intrinsic 


The whole of Tchaikovsky’s works will, of course, 
fade away into the past; they will not outlive the 
century; he will fade and he will fade quickly; but 
quite apirt from his value, and with the change it will 
experience with Tchaikovsky marks a turning 
point. 


years, 


Russian opera-singers were not always the dramatic 
artists we have known. Prince Wolkonsky, when 
director of the Imperial Theatres, was ridiculed for 
ng an improved diction 


suggesting 

But then Chaliapin appeared, and what the director 
of the theatres was unable to instil, their colleague of 
genius succeeded in teaching them. The singers 
inderstood that Chaliapin’s whole 
stret lay in the part that ¢4e word played in his 
singing, and what an important place consonants have 


suddenly 


n sound, 


Those two years in the Imperial Theatres bristled 
with difficulties. Opera-singers are supposed to be 
difficult to minage, but who says that who has tried 
ballet-dancers We hear compiratively little of 
the si The dancers were the handful, and one 
of them, Madame K-hesinskaya, brought about his 


wers 


downfall—Kshesinskaya, who 


the Grand 


Mikhailovich, 


was able to ascend as high 


Duke Sergei 
> was living, 
in memory of the close connection 
every 


> Emper 
had formerly had wit 


. who, 


her, geanted her 


London in 
refused to wear a 
farthingale in lhe director fined her. 
She brought the highest of and 
and the Prince threw up 
his ( The Prince long before that, a tiff 
nself, to whom he pays, all the 
bute. He gave to Diaghilev 
‘Annual of the Imperial 
‘Diaghilev had a talent for raising 
ll in opposition to himself,’ and 

| Ll such difficulu 


ne developed 
] 


This charming dancer (who danced in 


one of the Diaghilev seasons 


a certain ballet. 
ntluences to bear, 
the fine had to nitted, 
] had, 
same, a handsome tr 
the editorship of the 
theatres But 
some question of 
*s that the brilliant 
sa man of strong 
l, cupable of stepping over corpses to attain his 
Che two did not speak for ten years. 
s achtevements was the famous 
Korsakov s * Sadko,’ of which that 
nhis memoirs. Rimsky 
repruaches Wo!'konsky’s predecessor, Vsevolozhsky, 
for neglect of his injustice, our 
Prince, for Alexander III. was to blame. That 
Emp-:ror always scratched Rimsky’s name from the 


opera prospec tus. 


t 
| 


was dismissed, * Diaghilev 


end.’ 

One of the Prince 
revival of Rimsky 
composer speaks gratefully 


operas in says 


t 
The vo and the 
grammar, it 
difference between ‘as’ and ‘like,’ or ‘will’ and} 
* shall’ But we get to like this musical Prince; 
if there had been more of his sort, Russia would | 
hardly be in its present plight. C. 


diffuse, 
regardiess of 


} ‘ 


imes are English is 


execrable knows no} 


}of the boys 
| musical condition of every new boy during five 
| years), through sing-songs, musical clubs, 


| good music to a crowd. 


i 


‘Music and Boyhood.’ Some suggestions on the 
possibilities of music in public, preparatory, and 
other schools.’ By Thomas Wood. 


[Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. | 


The latest addition to the admirable ‘ Oxford Essays 
The author is music-master at Tonbridge, and these 
chapters are the result of notes made and experiments 
tried at that schoo! during several years. Dr. Wood 
covers the ground thoroughly, from a classification 
the basis being notes made on the 


school 
choir organization, concerts, chapel services, winding 
up with some notes on the cultivation of good taste, 
and an appendix consisting of specimen programmes 
of concerts, organ recitals, &c. Dr. Wood has two 
qualities of prime importance in a task of this kind 

enthusiasm and a sense of humour. His keen and 
commonsensible little book should be in the hands 
of all manner of folk who have to teach or introduce 
As an example of his regard 
for small practical points, we mention that he does 
not disdain to discuss the importance of looking after 
the proofs of concert programmes. He truly says 
that a bad howler will sometimes ruin an item's 
chance, and he cites a programme 


- made up of Zieder, songs of irreproachable 
respectability by composers of unquestionable standing, 
It was a painful moment when all too late the 
Secretary’s eye was caught by a title that seemed out 
of place in that august company. Ile knew he had 
written ‘Im Iferbst,’ but the printer announced ‘I’m 
Iferbert *! 


‘ Coven Garden and the Royal 


Richard Northcott. 
|The Press Printers, Long Acre, 15 


revised edition of a 
It seems to contain 


A new, enlarged, and 
book that appeared in 1921. 
everything that one would look for in_ such 
records. Mr. Northcott presents his facts in the 
plainest possible way—rather too plainly, perhaps, 
much of the book being cast in the unattractive form 
of lists and tables. A strong point is the illustrative 
side ; there are a hundred and sixty-one portraits 
of singers and conductors—‘ the largest number | says 
the author] that has appeared in any book in England 
or America.’ Facsimiles of early playbills, Xc., add 
to the interest. As Wisden is to the cricket 
enthusiast, so is this volume to the opera-goer ; and 
it is well-nigh indispensable to journalists, lecturers, 
and all whose need is for a great mass of facts in an 
easily consultable form. But the price seems 
rather stiff for a little over a hundred pages in paper 
covers. H. G. 


‘Carl Maria von Weber, seine Persénlichkeit in seimen 
Briefen, &c.’ Compiled by Prof. D. O. Hellingham. 
4 marks. | 


| Freiburg: Herder. 


A useful and readable compilation in which 
excerpts from Weber’s letters, diaries, and other 
writings, and from the writings of his contemporaries, 
tell their own tale. It is all the more usefu!, because 
no collected edition of Weber’s letters exists ; nor are 
his diaries published. M.-D. C. 
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‘pie Lieder von C. M. von Weber.’ By Dr. Max/as they are by Riemann and others, to ‘ misprints’), 
Degen. I was painfully surprised to encounter his analysis of 
the initial motive in Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony, in 
which he yields to one of the worst superstitions in 
There was so far no monograph on this subject.| trying to reduce the tonal indefiniteness of this 
The songs are carefully analysed from the point of | motive to some kind of tonal order. 


Freiburg: Herder. 2 marks. | 





Essays view of form, harmony, and prosody. The author; A musician [he writes] will mentally rectify the 
d these rightly points out that, with Weber, songs were a| first two bars, conceiving them, say, as 
riments mere sideline, but that his contributions are not 
. . f. 
_W ood unworthy of attention. M.-D. C. _ ret oot oS 
fication jo=* -} = fe" ba —* > 
on te ‘Wilhelm Speyer der Lieder-Komponist. 
ag Gn Edward Speyer. 
school ; , . 
winding [Munich : Drei Masken. | Che very notion makes me shudder. 
d taste, ‘ilhelm Speyer (1790-1878) wrote several hundred | M.-D. ¢ 
rammes songs, little known nowadays, and chamber music, 
—_ 30 which kewise forgotten. His life, judging by the | : , 
is kind handsomely-illustrated volume now before! I roceedings of the Musical Association. Fiftieth 
Pen and , must have been full of interest. Hecameinto| €SS!0M, 1923-24. Pp. 156. 


hands ntact with Méhul and Boieldieu, Weber and Spohr, 
troduce 


. [Leeds: Whitehead & Miller, £1 15. 
yz, Cherubini, Liszt, Marschner, and many | 


| 


| 


regard ther composers. The book contains a large number These papers have appeared, condensed, in the 
” does f hitherto unpublished letters from most of these, | J/usical 77mes, but such lectures should be read 7” 
§ alter ind constitutes a useful contribution to the musical | exfenso. Sir Henry Hadow’s discourse on ‘The 
Bree story of the times. M.-D. C. Balance of Design and Expression in Music’ is in 
— | three sections; the remaining papers are by Arthur 
| A. Pearson (‘Comedy and Drama in Folk-Song’ 
George Dyson (‘Criticism of the Living’); Sir 
Richard Paget (‘The Musical Nature of Speech and 
| Berlin: Max Hesse. | Song’); and Jeffrey Pulver (“Violin Methods Old 


first and last, a book for the student of and New 
m. Each one of Chopin’s works is} 
lysed from the rhythmical, harmonic, and struc- | We have received No. 28 of the ‘Journal of the 
point of view. The harmonic analyses are) Folk-Song Society.’ (Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce.) 
aded on Riemann's system, but = carried Out | ‘The jssue is devoted to examples of Manx Folk-Song, 
that renders them quite intelligible even to| and contains a rich and varied collection of tunes, a 


eaders who are unacquainted with this system. A | couple of Cante-Fables (Manx fairy-tales), and the 


Chopin’s Klavierwerken. By N. 


narkable feature is that the form of a work is| ysual interesting letterpress, notes, & 
ften represented by sketches, some of them purely : 
ematic diagrams, others more boldly imaginative | 
the analysis of the Etude, Op. 10, No. 8, is| 
by a couple of architectural designs with | BOOKS RECEIVED 


} 


ve all complete—or almost. M.-D, ¢ 


té 


; [ Wention in this list 
Tt! 2701 A SuIU«UIrE LSSiMe 
h der Harmonie und det Elementar 


josition.’ By Johannes Schreyer. New| ‘Edouard Lalo.’ Par Georges Serviéres 


Paris: Henri Laurens, 5 fr. 
| . ’ 
| ‘The Borderland: Some Problems of Insanity. 
'By Theo. B. Hyslop. Pp. 310. Philip Allan, 
ne of Gavarni’s most famous cartoons depicts an} 325, 6¢. (Contains chapters on ‘ Health and Disease 


| Leipsic: C. Merseburg 


cricket : oes ee ae 
r+ and Hess vista of /ored/es along a Paris boulevard, jin Art, and ‘Music, Literature, Science, and 
atom nd the legend reads: ‘Dire que tout cela mange Religion.’ 

ap has irs: Cest ca qui donne une crane idée ‘The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy.’ By 


homme When I see the countless primers G. Révész. Pp. 180. Kegan Paul, ros, 6:. 
h f © 

armony and composition that are put on the 
narket—there is, as a rule, not a penny to choose 
tween them—TI likewise feel ‘que ga donne une he 
rane idée de l’étudiant en musique.’ ‘ Abrégé 


Th 


seems 
paper | ‘Weber. Par André Ceeuroy. Pp. 187. Paris 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 9 fr. 
Historique et Technique de l’Edition 
hs particular primer, however, is not only good Musicale. Par Jacques Durand. Pp. 15. Paris 
kind; it po-sesses distinctive features. For| Durand, 1 fr. Contains a brief sketch of the 
stance, a long quotation from Marpurg (of all | development of music printing, with several illus- 
people in the world) to the effect that consecutive | trations of present-day machines. 

. sand octaves do not always offend the ear, anc ‘Quelques Souvenirs d’un Editeur de Musique 
which d therefore not be forbidden as a matter of | Par Jacques Durand. Pp. 136. Paris Durand 
one neiple, et Fils, 2 fr. soc. (An autobiography of the well 
raries, finding the author free from so many superstitions | known publisher. Its interest lies chiefly in the 
ecause ‘points out, for instance, that certain fifths and | writer’s personal recollections of the many eminent 


€ ¥ ‘claves in Beethoven’s works need not be ascribed, | musicians he has met. 
. 
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Music in the Foreign Press 


, 


rHE GENUINE * BORIS GODOUNOV 


In the February Revue Musicale 


writes 


Prof. Paul I.amm has succeeded in discovering that 
‘Boris Godounov’ exists under three forms : that of the 
original vocal score (1875); the orchestral version 
written in 1871 for the purposes of performance ; and 
the actual original version of 1808-69, which contains a 
good deal of unpublished music. Prof. Lamm is pre- 
paring to issue this version, both in full score and in 
vocal score form. The published vocal score of 1875 
conforms partly to the original version and partly to the 
orchestral version of 1871! 


Chis is not altogether news ; 


Victor Belaiev 


A SWEDISH QUEEN AND MUSIC 
In the Svensk Tidskrift for Musikforskning 
Nos. 3-4, 1924), A. Sandberger writes on Queen 
Christina and music, with particular reference to 


| her interest in Italian opera and in Cesti’s music, 


| chief idiosyncrasies. 


NORWEGIAN FOLK-TUNES 
In the Audlletin dela Société Union Musi ologique 
(iv.-2), O. M. Sandvik gives a survey of published 
Norwegian folk-songs, and cursorily describes their 
The chiec sources are the 


collections by Ludvig Lindeman, Catharinus Elling, 
| Olav Sande, Arne Bjorndal, Jan Halvorsen, O. \ 


Sandvik, and Olaf Fréysaa. A noteworthy feature 


|is the predominance of Gregorian Modes, probably 


indeed, the existence | 


of these three versions is referred to in the special | 
Moussorgsky number of the J/usyka/ny Sovremennth | 


Rimsky-Korsakov 
announcement that 


\ndre 
But the 


1916) by both 
\. Karatyghin. 


and 
the 


original version is to be published will delight all | 


Moussorgsky’s admirers, 


lr IN SOVIE! SSTA 


In the J/énestre/ February 
[cherepnin writes 


The chiefs of the Bolshevik Government make many 
attempts to use art for propaganda purposes. The 
contributions of past ages are now considered from the 
Socialist and Marxist point of view. The history of 
music is divided into three periods : the first (medieval 
polyphony and up to Bach) was under the influence of 
feudalism ; the second (greater orchestral forms, opera, 
symphony, Xc.), under that of capitalism ; the third 
under that of the 
a prophet announcing 
In 1921 [says 


(romanticism, impressionism), 


middle classes. Deb 
the downfall of the /ourgeotste. 
[cherepnin} I liflis, then besieged by 
the Soviet troops. The Georgians withdrew from 
the town, the Red \rmy occupied it. We 
feared that looting and destruction would take place. 
But what happened was that the general in command 
ordered all the theatres to be « pened forthwith, concerts 
to be organi exhausted soldiers filled 
all the halls, attendance being made compulsory. .. . 
An attempt has been Moscow to 

classes of composition nu masters, the 


Issy IS 


was at 


ed, and the grimy, 
made at organize 

pupils 
yne another. 


instructing 


THE MODERN ANS SHORTCOMINGS 


OR( 


rift fur Musik (February), 


organist of Schleswig 


If nowad i1yS SO many musicians evince indifference 
to the organ, it is because the organ 
is no longer what it should be. Three factors are to 
the decline of organ-playing after Bach’s 
death; the decline of the output of organ music; and 
the decline of organ-building. Modern organs are not 
built in accordance with the true spirit of the instrument. 
They aim at being after the fashion of 
the orchestra, at flexibility of tone, at lending them- 
selves to ‘individual’ playing. Meanwhile the finest 
examples of old organs are neglected and allowed to 
fall to pieces. Old organs were built so as to compel the 
organist to play organ music as it should be played. 
Modern organs encourage human, emotional playing, 
that merely reflects the earthly and transient, whereas 
* organ-playing should be the expression of a will 
enlightened through contemplating that which is 
eternal.” The organs of the future must be built on 
new lines—that is, on quite old lines—so as to fulfil the 
true purpose of this king of instruments, 


or even aversion 


be considered 


* expressive ’ 


Erwin 
Cathedral, 


| devoted to ‘Lully and French Opera.’ 


Alexander | 


| numerous illustrations. 


Catholic Church mus 
certain intervals 


influence of 
Another is the variability of 
fourths are often too high, sevenths too low 
thirds and sixths irregu'ar. Erik Eggers’s book 
‘ Skalastudier’ (Oslo, 1923), is a useful contributior 
to the study of these particularities. 


due to the 


LULLY 

the Revue Musicale 
It contains 

articles by L.de La Laurencie, Pruniéres, de Courville, 

Tessier, and Levinson, reprints of old texts, and 

It is one of this periodicals 


The January issue of 


| best ‘ special numbers.’ 


MONIUSZKO—SZYMANOWSKI 
In .Wusyhka 


writes on Moniuszko in the light of 


Warsaw, January), St. Newiadomsk 
two recent 


| monographs, and Adolf Chybinski on Szymanowski’s 


| unaccompanied singing. 


| setting of 


ithe World.’ 


Mazurkas. 


A RUMANIAN PERIODICAI 


The January issue of J/usica, published a 
Timisoara (the first to reach this office), contains 
an article on Georges Enesco by R. C. Brasey. 

M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 


Wew Music 


CHURCH MUSI¢ 


The Faith Press steadily continues its issue of 
settings of the Holy Communion Service. Two 
recent numbers—‘ Missa Sancti Baptistie,’ in the 
Dorian Mode, by Aubrey R. Brittain, and ‘Missa 
Sanctie Crucis,’ by H. Cyphus—are intended for 
The latter is in simpe 
four-part harmony throughout. In_ the former 
frequent use is made of two- and three-part writing 
and occasional easy contrapuntal passages are met 
with. The slurring in this setting, by the way, § 
frequently haphazard, pauses sometimes appear over 
the treble part only, and in the bottom line of page § 
the bass D should be a breve. Both these work: 
would suit choirs of quite modest resources who art 
looking out for something to sing unaccompaniec 
It should be pointed out that neither contains 4 
the Creed—Plainsong for this being 
presumed—and both include a nine-fold, as well as 


a Decalogue, Kyrie. 


The Faith Press also publishes as an anthem for 
Lent, ‘Beneath the Cross of Jesus,’ from Sydney H 
Nicholson’s setting of the Passion, ‘The Saviour ot 
This is a well-varied treatment of 4 


(Continued on page 340.) 
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Wang fear, cast away care 


SONG 


FOUR-PART 
ARRANGED FOR 8.A.7.B. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY. Liwitep: New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FoR THE U.S.A, 


Allegro 
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Hang fear, cast a-waycare,The par-ish is bound to 
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cast a-waycare, The par-ish is bound to find 
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Conyright, 1925. by Novello and Company, Limited 


Originally published for Men’s Voices (A.T,T.B.) in Tuk Orpuevs 
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(Continued from page V6) 


stately tune written to words by E. C. Clephane. 


Simple and dignified in style, its issue in this form | 


will be welcomed by many. 


An anthem for general use, ‘ Great God, Who, hid | 


from mortal sight,’ by Basil Harwood (Novello), is a 
setting of the Rev. |. Chandler’s translation of the 
hymn, ‘O luce gui mortalibus.’ It is a fairly elaborate 
work with the organ part frequently set out on three 


staves. The tune—somewhat chromatic in character 


is sung in the first verse by tenor (or soprano) solo, | 


or soprano semi-chorus. In the second and fourth 
verses it appears in the tenor, with the other voices 
adding free parts, all solo or semi-chorus, the Jatter 
verse unaccompanied. ‘The third verse is for tenors 
and basses, with a free organ part giving an oppor- 
tunity for the use of a tuba. 
the fifth verse by a new melody sung by solo bass, 
the original tune forming the bass of the organ part. 


rhe last verse, for full chorus, is briefly developed, | 


and the work concludes quietly. A good choir is 


needed 

Alfred H. Allen’s setting of the Communion 
Service in F major (Novello) is not to be 
undertaken lightly. Much of the vocal writing is of 
a character fully to test the powers of a good church 
choir. The voices, moreover, are frequently left 
inaccompanied, the composer in fact suggesting 
that, if preferred, the whole Service might be sung 
without organ. Capable choirs, seeking for some 
thing elaborate, would find much to interest them 
in this setting. 

Those who are acquainted with Herbert Howells’s 
composer will no doubt be keen to 
themselves his settings for voices in 
unison of the Communion Service, Te Deum, 
Benedictus, and Jubilate, and Evening Service 
Oxford University Press). Mr. Howells’s methods 
are already familiar to many organists through his 
organ compositions, so they will not be unprepared 
for much that is unconventional in his treatment of 
these settings. One may question if it was really 
worth while to overload the score with such a variety 
of time-signatures. In the last twelve bars of the 
Nunc Dimittis, for example, occur the following 
3-2, 3-4, 3-2, 7-4, 5-4, and 3-2. Optional endings, 

boys’ voices in three parts, are provided in 
of the The melody appears in 
both notations G. G, 


work as a 


examine for 


with 
movements. 


some 


In view of the growing number of churches at 
Office of Tenebrz is celebrated, there is 
edition that will enable the average 
choirmaster to undertake it 


which the 
need for an 
organist and 
has now been 
Office for the 

No practical 


musical points. Such an edition 

prepared by Francis burgess. The 
three evenings is issued separately. 
point seems to have been overlooked, even the order 
of procession to the choir being stated in detail. 


The choir is told exactly what to do and when and| 


hence there is no risk of the solemnity 

as has so often been 
knowing whether he 
sit. The plainsong is 


how to do it; 
of the occasion being disturbed 
the case) by somebody not 
ought to stand, kneel, or 

written in modern notation, and the tones are 
provided with simple vocal harmony for use _ if 
desired. ‘The Miserere is given in three settings, 
all of the first quality ; that for Maundy Thursday 
being 


| for Holy Saturday by Palestrina. Simple 


Relief is afforded in| 


|to the rugged strength of the other sections. It |: 


without | 
having to call in advisers on various liturgical and | 


| mort!’ 


by Vittoria, for Good Friday by Allegri, and! pianoforte (Curwen), 


fa-burden 
are provided for the Benedictus. The 
antiphon melodies and psalm-tones are as the 
appear in the Latin office books. These admirable 
publications—which belong to the series of * Anglo. 
Catholic Choir-books’—are to be had from the 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul, Westminster House. 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1. H. G. 


settings 


Messrs. Novello have just published a collection 
of thirteen Chorales from Bach’s Cantatas and Motets. 
The set has been admirably chosen ; it rightly avoids 
such examples as are already available and well-known 
through their inclusion in popular hymnals, and jt 
gives ample variety in mood and style. A prefatory 
note suggests various uses to which the Chorales 
lend themselves, 7.¢., as short unaccompanied 
anthems ; choral items in an organ recital, especially 
in connection with preludes based on the tunes sung; 
alternative tunes to well-known hymns for special 
occasions ; for use as preliminary exercises in the 


| study of Bach choralism; as sight-reading material 


and for students in part-playing 
and vocal score reading. It was a happy thought to 
include not only the Chorale, ‘ Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure, but also the two simple, but striking, 
variations from the Motet of that title. A good 
choir could thus make of the group an effective and 
fairly lengthy unaccompanied item. ‘The whole set 
will be a boon to choirs of all kinds. H. G, 


for advanced choirs ; 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


The opening bars of Herbert Howells’s Sonata in 
E minor for pianoforte and violin (Oxford Universit 
Press) are hardly impressive. They suggest tl 
Arcadian shepherd, and Howells is anything but a 
gentle warbler. His strength appears to be rather 
in bold design and vigorous rhythm. He is at his 
best when he can give free rein to a fancy which, 
like that of most moderns, is somewhat restless, but 
also spirited and ardent. This, of course, is purel) 
a question of proportion. Contrast is indispensable, 
and, however buoyant and youthful the mood, a 
breathing space must be provided if we are not 
to disregard one of those elementary laws of com- 
position which are never ignored with impunity. 5o 
much must be granted, and perhaps the quiet and 
reminiscent opening should be interpreted as a fo 
significant in the highest degree that Howells, like 
Prokofiev in the recently-heard Violin Concerto, 
banishes the slow movement altogether and goes 
from a Poco allegro to an Allegro moderato, and 
from this to a Vivace. He has no Song of Thanks: 
giving, no quiet thoughts, no tender, haunting 
memories. Our young men have killed care, an¢ 
go about with the cheerful mien of the soldier ot 
fortune in Reade’s novel who met everybody with 
the comforting assurance : ‘Courage! Le diable est 
This cheerfulness is not without some 
anxiety, which is expressed in changes of ‘mp, 
frequent directions to performers, and also 
neologisms not all of which are easily understood. 
What is the meaning of dato and risvegliat 
For all this, the Sonata is a good piece of work, 


| and, played (for the violin part) by Albert Sammons, 


to whom it is dedicated, it should not fail to make 
its mark. 


° ° ° . 4 
Alfred M. Wall’s Sonata in A major, for violin an¢ 
stands on a different plane, for 
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thas neither the strength nor the more questionable | 
features 01 Howells’s work. The classical model is 
accepted, ind if we miss the loftiness of the real | 
‘re is a certain Mendelssohnian glibness 
music, which is not without praiseworthy 
lt runs along so easily and so smoothly 
reading suggests both superficiality and 
yssible existence of some more valuable 
‘ertain platitudes in the second movement 
sre not quite enough to turn the balance on one side 
os the other. On the whole one feels that Wall’s 
ork would be far more attractive than it is if he 
ad the courage to follow the advice of a great 
omposer who urged young people to cut out ruth- 
essly even good things if they impeded the logical | 
evelopment or otherwise detracted from the effect | 
l B. V. 


classic, ¢t 
about this 
features. 
that a firs 
also 
element. 


of the whole. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


An album of six pieces by Arthur Somervell, 
entitled, ‘Rustic Pictures’ Joseph Williams), 
| be found useful for pupils approaching Lower | 
vision standard. They are excellently written, | 
make a well-contrasted set. No. 1, 
ephyr,’ is a graceful little movement in 6-8 time. 
The others are: ‘Hobgoblin’ (good practice in 
hords and thirds), ‘On the Green’ (a minuet), 
‘Through the Meadows,’ ‘The Fish in the Stream’ | 
, capital study in rapid arpeggios divided between 
the hands), and ‘ By the Forest Gate’ (Réverie). 
W. G. Whittaker’s ‘Six Short Pieces,’ under one 
wer (Augener) are entitled, ‘Fantastic Dance,’ 
‘A Plaintive Song,’ ‘In the Style of a Folk-song,’ 
, ‘A Grim Old Legend,’ ‘Theme with 
They are modern in style, and present 
the student with problems not to be met with| 
n the pieces considered above. Good cantadile | 
playing—in both hands—is frequently called for, | 


‘ ; | 
ariations. 


and much depends on a skilful management of 
the pedal. Mr. Whittaker, it may be noted, 
salways very definite in his pedal indications, and 
pupils who are weak in a frequently neglected branch 
technique will profit from a study of this 
nteresting set of pieces. They are of about Lower 
Division standard. 
E. Beck-Slinn’s ‘Four Sketches’ — Capriccio, 
Valse Petite, Gavotte Mignonne, and Valse Carac- | 
teristique (Augener)—are fluently-written little works | 
n two parts. They may be recommended for | 
pupils of Elementary grade, particularly those | 
vhose playing generally is lacking in neatness and | 
finish 
| 


| 


| 


leachers of beginners, who are looking for 
something fresh to use as a first book of pieces, 
should try ‘Old Tunes for Young People,’ by| 

Markham Lee (Joseph Williams). These are) 
| arranged within the compass of five notes in 
tach hand, and are selected from both popular and 
fassical sources. Although various keys are 
Suggested, the only black notes introduced are an 

casional F# and B?. The book is attractively got 
p, and the type is large and clear. Needless to 
ay, Dr. Lee has done his part excellently. 

‘rom |. H. Larway come several numbers of the | 
“atway Student Series, by Ernest Austin. They 
range in difficulty between Elementary and Lower | 
Ywision standard, and should prove admirable for 
‘aching purposes. Each of the nine pieces in this 
Seniés is of definite educational value, in addition to 
. music. Thus No. 2, ‘To an| 


ing attractive as 


‘The | 


Evening Primrose,’ is a charming study in cantadile 
playing for the right hand. No. 5, ‘Harebells on 
Banstead Downs,’ is mainly concerned with graceful 


|arpeggio figures passed from hand to hand—and 


so on, 

Also to be commended are the four little pieces 
—‘Hop-Scotch,’ ‘In a Hammock,’ ‘Golliwogs’ 
Procession, ‘A short life and a merry one’— 
under the title ‘ Summer-time,’ by A. Herbert brewer 
Augener). They will be found excellent for rhythm 
and phrasing. The first and last are the most 
difficult, and need nimble fingers; and No. 4 is 
particularly good practice in sfaccato and other 
touches. The pieces are published separately. 

rs G. 


MUSIC FOR 


HARP 
It is very satisfactory to note that composers no 
longer neglect the harp. As a solo instrument it has 


| very obvious limitations as the sole exponent of a 


whole evening’s programme. On the other hand, 
few instruments can give as much variety to a 
recital as two or three harp solos placed in well- 
chosen strategic positions. Eugéne Goossens’s 
‘Two Ballades tor Harp’ (Curwen) are exceedingly 
well-written, and, ably played, ought to be very 
effective. The music is so conceived for the 
instrument as to give us the impression that the 
composer is an expert performer. His music is 
never commonplace—so much his worst opponents 
must admit. And in both these Ballades his 
originality has had the happy result of keeping him 
away from the well-trodden, characteristic harp 
tricks, and of sending the composer to the much 
finer and more suggestive effects of tone and 
technique which have been added in comparatively 
recent years to the province of the instrument. 
Joseph Jongen writes for the harp in a slightly 
more conservative style. But his ‘Danse Lente’ 
Chester) for harp and flute has all the aristocratic 
charm and graciousness of Jongen’s music at its 
best. The pianoforte can take the place of the harp 
if necessary. But although the composer has himself 


| seen to it and minimised, as far as possible, the loss 


of colour by occasional alterations, this music seems 
to us conceived so well for the two instruments that 
it will be as wrong to play the harp part on the 
pianoforte as it would be to play the flute part on a 
fiddle. B. V. 


NEW MUSK 

Chaminade’s ‘Le Matin,’ for violin and pianoforte 
Enoch), is characteristic of its composer’s manner 
and mannerism. It is well within reach of players of 
moderate ability, and its general style corresponds to 
that of the singer’s ballad. Originally it was written 
for the orchestra, but apparently conductors have not 
taken too kindly to it, and so far as we know there 
has been no performance in this country. The 
present arrangement is the work of the author, It 
gives the impression of music conceived for the 
pianoforte, or for pianoforte and violin, rather than 
for the orchestra, which may mean skill in transcribing 


VIOLIN 


|and may also mean an original less felicitous than 


the arrangement. B. V. 


STRING MUSIC 

The four short pieces by Hugo Anson (Curwen), 
entitled * Tranquility’ (which we old fogies spell 
with two ‘l’s’), are not quite as tranquil as their title 
suggests. Tranquillity implies a quiet, satisfied 
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mind, and, for all their harmlessness and simplicity, 
these brief pieces do not set our mind at rest. 
Peace, after all, is not synonymous with coma. We 
may reduce ‘all that’s made to a green thought in 
a green shade,’ as the poet suggests ; but both the 
thought and the shade are essential to perfect peace, 
little trace of either in these 


son s. 


and we can find 
pieces of Mr. An 
arrangements of ‘Jubilee Songs’ of 
Negroes for ‘cello, by Arthur Benjamin 

nterest ‘cello players who are also 
ardent rers of American negroes. To us the 
main point is whether negro songs (jubilee or not 
i be arranged at all. It is a point which could 

th during the ‘silly season, 
topic of 
curates are better 


Curwen), ma 
adn 


should 
only be discu d at len; 
on th the recurring 
curates marry?’ No doubt 
unmarr! and the song of the negro m nstrel is 
better | n its original state. But curates will 
and, we suppose, the negro 


say, will be touched up so} 


for young violinists and ’cellists. 
the case, the present arrangements 


B.V. 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


ton Harty’s arrangement of the ‘ Londonderry 
orchestra and harp (Curwen’s Edition 


Ham 
\ir’ for string 
s more elaborate than the average arrangement, vet 
in the main s the stuff a popular audience expects 
from 
and arpeggios on the climax 
the tl 
popular touch, but, 
The Harty s« 


solo 


vigorous swinging of bow 
Che first statement of 
eme is assigned to a solo violin—also a good 
of course, perfectly legitimate 
s briefly this 1) melody on the 
7utti on the A string 
latitude then on the E, and so 
home 77 ; ¢., the top E harmonic for the 
olo fiddle. It willbe suggested, no doubt, that the 
lower strings do not get a ‘look in,’ and that the 
range of colour is consequently somewhat limited. 
But the possibilitiesof a string orchestra are without 
limit, and, a choice being inevitable, Harty’s is perhaps 
as good as another. ‘ If this version does not impress 
one as imaginative and poetical, it is certainly prac- 
ical and effective. ~ ¥. 


strings and harp 
} 


} 
neme 


fiddle 2 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

lraining will be given at 
the College, on Tuesday, May 12—at 2.30 p.m., 
by Mr. G. Thalben-Ball, subject, ‘The Choir in 
Church,’ with illustrations by the choir-boys of the 
[Temple Church; at 6.30 p.m., by Mr. Hubert S 
Middleton, M.A., Mus.B., subject, ‘Country Choirs 
and Congregations, with special reference to the 
and a General Knowledge of 
\dmittance free. No tickets 


[wo lectures on Choir 


Training of Voices, 
h Music.’ 
required 
( . (CH 


Che I 
held at 
May 13 


minations for the above Diplomas will be 
the College on Wednesday and Thursday, 

and 14. Last day for entry, April 15. 
H. A. 


HARDING, //on, Secretary. 


* Should 


— 
AT SOME SILBERMANN ORGANS 
By J. M. DuNcCAN 

‘The time is not far distant,’ says Schweitzer, ‘ when the 
last of our beautiful Silbermann organs will be replaced, or 
renovated beyond recognition.’ Recollecting this prophecy. 
the writer took the opportunity of a recent visit to Saxonyt 
track down a few of the best remaining Silberman: organs, 
and to examine them on the spot. 

Freiberg, half-way between Dresden and Chemnitz, js 3 
typical old Saxon town, which looks much as Leipsic mug 
have looked when the twenty little Bachs were romping in 
St. Thomas’s Churchyard. The principal church possesses the 
earliest large organ built by Silbermann, It was designed by 
Kuhnau, Bach’s predecessor at Leipsic, and opened by him 
in August, 1714. On this organ, through the kindness of 
the clergyman, I was last January permitted to play for a 
whole afternoon. It remains exactly as Silbermann left it 

except that, providentially, the origina! bellows has been 
replaced by a motor. 

There are three keyboards with a compass of four octaves, 
omitting the lowest C sharp, and a pedal of two octaves 
Thus, although I found it included in a recent recitg 
programme, Bach’s Toccata in F cannot be played withou 
alteration ; and no doubt Bach was himself often obliged t 
transfer the upper portions of the pedal solo to the manuals, 
and to modify other passages. The manual keys are, of 

irse, black with white sharps; the pedals, however, are 
not, as in old English organs, narrower than ours, | 
actually rather wider, so that to reach the uppermost ( 
requires nearly the same stretch of leg as to reach our 
modern F. The ‘white’ pedal keys are somewhat shorter 
than ours, and the raised notes about half the length 
Nevertheless, though Schweitzer seems to question the fact, 
it is perfectly possible to employ the heel as well as the toe 
even in the pedal solo of the F major Toccata. 

The touch of the keys proved surprisingly light. Int 
two subsidiary manuals it differs little from that of our own 
tracker organs. The touch of the Hauptwerk (Great) 
heavier, strong springs being necessary to guard against an 
isk of ciphers. But even when the three manuals are all 
coupled together, no prohibitive physical effort is required 
even in passage-work, The writer played Bach for three 
hours—forgetting all about lunch—in a warmed churcl 
without perspiration or any of the other symptoms 
exhaustion of which Burney’s diary makes complaint. 

The pitch of the organ is a whole tone above ours, and 
the tuning is still ‘ unequal.’ The writer had not previously 
been so fortunate as to meet with a large organ so tuned, 
and the result was unexpected. Mcdulation into 
than three sharps or flats was hideous, and the I’relude 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion had to be speedily called of. 
On the other hand, one could not, contrary to expectation, 
detect any special merit in the primary keys, so it seems 
that the advantage brought by the introduction of equa 
temperament has involved no corresponding loss. 

The drawstops are formidable objects. The knols 


A GLANCE 


| resemble the black king ina set of very large chessmen, and 


are fixed to baulks of timber about an inch square, which 
need to be hitched down after being drawn. It is a greate! 
physical effort to prepare for a fugue than to play it; an 
at the end of a loud piece, when the thumbs instinctive 
seek the pistons, it comes as a shock to realise that one 
must now face the exertion of pushing the stops home 
There are no pedal couplers ; therefore in a pedal solo on!) 
the actual pedal pipes are available for use. To couple ot 
uncouple the subsidiary manuals the whole keyboard mus 
be moved an inch or so in or out of gear. The organ 's, ° 
course, innocent of composition pedals or of a Swell. _ 

The following is the specification, the stops being giv® 
as they stand 
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RIGHT SIDE OF KEYBOARDS 


Middle Row 

Ft. (Hauptwerk). Ft. 
if Viol da gamba ... 8 
Rohrflite 8 
Quint 3 
Terce 1% 
Cymbal - Mixtur 
Clarin + Octave 
Tentil Mixtur 

16 Clarino 


Outer Row 
(Brustwerk). Ft. 
Octave 2 
Terce 
Quint 
tSifflite 


(Pedal) 


$ Metal: nam 
4 small oper 
“ Pedal 


Two def in this specification will be noticed. First, 
as usual in e 18th century, the Great contains no 4-ft. 
dute; secondly, there is no soft pedal 8-ft. stop; conse- 
juently tl riter found it impossible to arrange a satis- 
factory registration for Bach’s E flat Sonata. 

The wood and metal 8-ft. and 4-ft. flutes are mellow and 
den pipes particularly so, but to modern ears 
too strong, the full Brustwerk being intolerable 
Che reeds are of course rough and weak, and 

no way comparable with modern English work. Bach’s 
own registration of *Gottes Sohn ist kommen,’ from the 
‘Orgelbiichlein,’ did not sound at all well. Though a little 
verpowering at first, the full organ becomes acceptable in 
time, and one realises that when Bach gave the direction 

pleno’ he meant ‘ full organ,’ and not some- 

It was interesting to observe that in playing a 

rale on the full organ it proved very effective 

old method of using all the fingers of both 

, and in addition to double the tenor part with 
t, notwithstanding the 32-ft. Principal. Thus 

lal passage at the end of Bach’s Prelude in D, 
es such a stumbling-block upon the elephantine 


“pro orga 

thing else 

four-part C 
low t 


ands at or 


pit f English organs, here sounds quite easy 


t 


eS ¢ 


erg organ is Silbermann’s earliest effort, and 

ywn organ in the Court Church at Dresden is his 

g from 1754. Its specification and construction 

lentical with those of its predecessor of forty 

years earl howing how promptly the builder’s methods 
reached 
necessary 


additional 


time went on. The later instrument has an 
-ft. principal and 16-ft. reed on the Hauptwerk 
manual 16-ft. reed at Freiberg—which serve 
improve and solidify the full organ. As against this 
advance, the pedal in the Court Church organ lacks any 
soft stop whatever, either of 16-ft. or of 8-ft. tone. The 
| iss is taken four notes higher—to E. The 

ch was originally a minor third lower than at Freiberg, 
that is to say, a semitone below our own. It was raised to 
normal a few years since. The tuning was, apparently, 
equal’ from the beginning. The original bellows is still 
muse. The six levers are worked by the whole weight of 
two men, three levers to each, the fall being about 4-ft, 


—there is 1 


Lonsequently the writer was unable to try the organ himself, | 


the operators having already tackled High Mass, and being 
willing any further to exert themselves. The 
woodwork of the case is still coated with the dirty green 
paint so dear to the decorating trade of the baroque period. 
In fa t, the whole place of worship reeks of Serene Highness 
and powdered wigs, and is a characteristic temple of 
Isth-century State religion. 

Though Schweitzer seems to take for granted that any 
restoration of a Silbermann organ is bound to spoil it, 
‘ortunately such is not always the case. The organ in the 
‘rauenkirche at Dresden, built in 1736, was carefully 

dernised in 1911, All the old work, including all the 
Mixt ires, was preserved ; the additions were insignificant— 
4 lew soft, modern stops. The reeds were re-voiced, but 

‘ot more heavily winded, and all the best mechanical 
evices_ were introduced. To the result the epithet 
can for once be fitly given, and this splendid 
‘strument may deservedly be given a place alongside the 
dnest E organs, such as Hill’s at Beverley and 
Harrison’s at York. True, the brilliant high-pressure English 
reeds are wanting ; on the other hand, the multiplication of 
‘mall pipes produces another species of brilliance which 
“aglish organs do not now possess, while moving basses are 


at the time ur 


magnificent 


tlich 
gZiisn 


turity and how little improvement on them was | 


wonderfully vitalized by the pedal 6-rank Mixture, which 
gives the player the same kind of joy in life as the driver of a 
very good car experiences when climbing a steep hill. 

A study of these old German organs throws light on 
Bach’s own registration. Effects could be secured either by 
changes of keyboard, or by the coupling and uncoupling of 

| the subsidiary manuals, the latter operation being quite a 
| feasible one for the performer whenever a good beat’s rest 
| could be had. But even if two assistants were employed, 
}one on either side, it scarcely seems as if they could do 
|more than look after the provision of suitable basses to the 
| manuals, the difficulty of moving the clumsy stops while a 
| performance was in progress being prohibitive, except on a 
small scale. Therefore those who wish to play Bach’s 
| Organ music as he played it himself, must confine themselves 
j} to such changes of tone-coiour as can be obtained by the 
means here indicated. On the other hand, the cylinder 
Swell, as handled by the admirable artist at the Frauenkirche, 
produced undeniably excellent results in the “Wedge’ and 
the A minor. 

The organ is often called the king of instruments. The 
big battalions of the modern orchestra have conquered part, 

| possibly the greater part, of its kingdom. But two hundred 
years ago, when orchestras barely numbered a score of 
players, a Silbermann organ in the hands of a Bach must 
have enraptured its audience through the mere volume of its 
sound, and even to our jaded ears still has a certain 
| characteristic message to proclaim. 
A NOTE ON BACH’S ORGAN AT ARNSTADT 
took the opportunity of passing through 
Thuringia to visit Arnstadt, where Bach held his first 
appointment. The old organ, by J. F. Wender, has long 
ago been rebuilt, but the console is preserved in the town 
museum, along with one or two other Bach souvenirs. 
There are two manuals of forty-nine notes to D, and the 
pedal also reaches D. The lowest C sharp is wanting. 
The keys are white, with black sharps, like ours. The 
| touch is distinctly heavier than Silbermann’s, and the pedals 
shorter, so that any systematic heel-work would have been 
|impracticable. Of the musical capacity of this organ it is 
naturally impossible to speak ; but in St. Severus’s Church 
ut Erfurt—the smaller of the familiar twins—there is an 
apparently very similar instrument built by the same maker 
ten vears later, and intact except that several of the larger 
Principal pipes were commandeered during the War. If for 
this reason it is scarcely fair to judge the chorus, yet it 
}can still be perceived that the individual stops are of very 
poor quality and greatly inferior to Silbermann’s work. If 
lthe Arnstadt organ was no better, the pride which the 
| citizens are said to have felt in it seems scarcely to have 
been deserved. At Erfurt, as at Freiberg, the pitch is a 
}tone above ours, and this was therefore probably the 
| standard local pitch in Bach’s earlier days. 
| Of the Bach organs at Miihlhausen, 


Leipsic it appears that nothing now survives. 
| 


The writer 


Weimar, and 


THE CHOIR-TRAINERS’ 

A meeting of the above was held on February 21 at 
St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge, when Capt. 
Francis Burgess gave a helpful and interesting lecture on 
*Plainsong Psalms and their Accompaniment.’ He prefaced 
his subject with a review of the Gregorian Tones from the 
earliest period, and showed how, in the course of develop- 
ment, they had changed from their original elaborate and 
ornate character to the simple form now commonly used. 
[he modern chant, with its fixed rhythm (producing 
monotony), was, he said, the least suitable to the 
Psalms; whereas the Gregorian Tones were capable of 
many varying forms, and by their rhythmical freedom 
avoided monotony. Illustrations at the organ were given of 

| the different types of accompaniment suitable to the various 
tones, and the lecturer offered the following suggestions : 
Let your accompaniment be characteristic of good taste and 
intelligence; keep it diatonic and in the same tonality; 
do not use any note that cannot be used in the melody; 
be sparing with the pedals ; movement of chords must be 
governed by rhythm of words. He specially appealed to 
organists to give serious attention to /egafo-playing—a 

| method essential for the purpose advocated in the lecture. 
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IAGNUS I ARTYR, LONDON BRIDGE 


lhe organ at this Church has recently been reconstructed, 
enlarged, and re-voiced by Messrs. Spurden Rutt, 
f Leyton, and is now a three-manual of forty-nine stops. 
Che instrument was originally built by Abraham Jordan, 
in 1712, and is noteworthy as being the first to contain a 
Swell pedal. An advertisement in the Sfectafor, of 
February 8, 1712, states that the organ contains ‘four setts 
of keys, one of dapted to the art of emitting 
sounds by swelling the notes, which never was in any 
organ before ; the instrument will be publicly opened on 
Sunday next, the performance by Mr. John Robinson. 
The effect of ‘swelling the notes’ was obtained by the 
insertion of a sliding shutter in front of the box containing 
ipes. The shutter balanced by weights, 
vers connected by a piece of wood shaped like a 
horse’s head. device thus became known as the 
*nag’s head swell.’ It need hardly be said that the working 
f this clumsy affair required a good deal of strength and 
skill. At the re-opening of the organ on February 17, 
Mr. Syd 
including Stanley’s Voluntary in G, Bach’s 
Fugue in E minor, Vaughan Williams’s Prelude on 


R. 


‘ 


which is 


the f was 
moved by | 
Che 


Prelude and 
* Lovely,’ 


| 


>| from being merely 


| realistic touches makes 


and | 


Organ ‘ storms’ are such time-honoured objects of mirth 
that we should not mention the foliowing but for jts 
containing novel features. Called, rather superiorly, ‘ Ay 
Ocean Tempest,’ it was played at Colchester the other 
day, and (as the Zast Anglian Times tells us) was descrip. 
tive of * the feelings and emotions of ships’ passengers jn 
storm and calm, leading from a graceful barcarolle [what 
has a barcarolle to do with mid-ocean?] and the heralding 
of the approach of the storm, to a grand climax.’ So far it 
is on conventional lines, save for that venturesome gondola 
song. The spice of novelty which saved this Ocean Tempest 
an ordinary stovm was the introduc. 
tion of a ship’s bell and siren. The addition of suc 
us wonder when the limit will be 
If a ship’s bell and siren, why not the human 
seaman-like orders? As this particular 


reached. 
voice, with a few 


| recital appears to have taken place in a concert-hall, ; 


ey H. Nicholson gave a recital, his programme | 


Blow’s Air in G, and Parry’s Prelude on the ‘Old 104th.’ | 


He also improvised, taking for theme KRobinson’s 
familiar chant in E  flat—an appropriate choice, 
Robinson was not only one of Mr. Nicholson’s predecessors 
at the Abbey, but was also organist at St. Magnus for fifty 
years. 
had from the Verger of St. Magnus, the proceeds of the 
sale being devoted to the restoration of the beautiful organ 
case. 
sixpence will not be far wrong.) 

Mr. J. T. Lightwood, with 
Mr. C. N, Waterhouse. We are 
particulars of the organ given above. 


Ihe booklet is written by 
additional notes by 
indebted to it for the 


VESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL RECITALS. 
2, when Mr. Ambrose 
organist of Lichfield 


His 


The present series ends on April 
P. Porter (the newly-appointed 
Cathedral) will be the player. 
include a couple of Bach Chorale Preludes; Bubeck’s 
Fantasia in F sharp, Reger’s ‘Moment Musical’ and 
Toccata; Tombelle’s * La Nativité’; Willan’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, and his own tone-poem on ‘ Veni 
Emmanuel,’ Communion on ‘ Adoro te,’ and Fantasia on 
“St. Magnus.’——On May 7 a special recital will be 
given by M. Marcel Dupré, whose programme will consist 
of the first movement of his Passion Symphony, three 
Bach Chorale Preludes, the ‘St. Anne’ Fugue, and an 
improvisation, The last-named item will fill the second 
half of the programme, and will consist of a lassacaglia, 
Three Chorales, (a) ornamental, (4) contrapuntal, and 

) canonic, and a Triple Fugue. A theme for the 
I assacaglia, another for the Chorales, and the three for 
the Fugue, will be handed to M. Dupré at the interval. 


st. EORGE 8S, 


of 


1!ANOVER SQUARE 


this Church was celebrated from 
March \t the long list of services the music 
included settings by Beethoven in C (with orchestra), 
Walmisley in D minor, Stanford in C, Harwood in A fiat, 


The 


bi-centenary 
I! 


to 25. 


and Byrd (Fauxbourdon) ; 
Greene, Ilolst, and Bach. 

ntaries an orchestral performance of a Handel 
“Concerto Grosso.’ During his residence at Brook Street, 
Handel attended St. George’s. 


was 


Dr. M. P. Ce 
been appointed to Chichester Cathedral, in succession to 
the late Dr. J. F. Read. Dr. Conway was for nine years 

rganist at All Saints’, Eastbourne, and for four years at 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. Ile is an excellent recitalist, 
who is not afraid of going off the beaten track in framing 
his programmes. 


nway, sub-organist of Wells Cathedral, has | ‘ : : : 
| for St. Michael’s, Huyton, near Liverpool—a tw 


as | 


A complete account of this historic organ may be | 
| hath 
(No price is marked on our copy, but presumably | 


| Gardiner’s *‘ Evening Hymn.’ 


| Frank 


programme will | 


| years; 


ind anthems by Parry, Wesley, | 
Very appropriately one of the} 


| society (hon. 


might have been possible to go even farther, anc give more 
definite expression to some of those * emotions of ships’ 
passengers in storm.’ Mere organ-tone Is too vague, 


whereas a muiiled cry of ‘Steward . 


A notable recital of modern Church music was given on 
March II at Clapham Congregational Church by the regular 
choir of twenty-one boys and fourteen men. The pro. 
gramme included Holst’s Two Psalms and ‘Turn back, 
O man,’ R. G. H. Greene’s ‘To music bent is my retired 
mind,’ Gretchaninov’s ‘The Cherubic Ilymn,’ Stanford's 
‘Glorious and powerful God,’ Parry’s ‘I know that my soul 
power,’ Ireland’s ‘Greater love hath no man,’ 
Charles Wood’s ‘Hail! Gladdening Light,’ and Balfour 
Mr. Reginald Redman was 
at the organ, and played Parry’s Prelude on ‘St. Anne,’ 
Bridge’s Andante con moto, and Karg-Elert’s 
*Pastorale, Recitativo, and Chorale.’ Mr. Henry F. Hall 
conducted. 

Mr. Ralph Morgan has been presented with a cheque in 
recognition of his services to Bristol music in general, and to 
St. Mary Redcliff in particular. Canon F. N. Bateman 
Champain, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliff, in making the 
presentation, highly praised Mr. Morgan’s work; M1. 
F. H. C. Barnard expressed the gratitude of the hosts of 
Bristolians who had enjoyed the organ recitals which had 
been a regular feature of St. Mary’s for the past thirteen 
and Mr. A. S. Warrell, on behalf of his brother 
professionals, paid a warm tribute to Mr. Morgan’s public- 
spirited activities. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie’ was finely sung in Durham 
Cathedral on March 8 by a choir of a hundred, with string 
and organ accompaniment. The soloists were Mr. E. H. 
Knight, Mr. J. R. Cogan, and boys of the choir, There 
was a crowded congregation. Mr. C. B. Maude was at the 


| organ, and the Precentor, the Rev. A. D. Culley, conducted. 


The organ at the Wesleyan Church, Gresford, has been 
restored by Mr. Henry Poyser, of Chester, and was re 
opened on March 4, Mr. H. P. Bury giving a recital, and 
playing Mendelssohn’s sixth Sonata, Bach’s ‘St. Anne 
Fugue, Boéllmann’s ‘* Gothic Suite,’ Franck’s A minor 


Choral, c. 


A pointer in the matter of municipal music: The Herne 
Bay Urban District Council has engaged the local choral 


conductor, Mr. A. A. Hodgkinson) to sing 


* Elijah’ at the Grand Pier Pavilion on Good Friday. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just built an orgaa 
1 of 
-manual of 


twenty-one stops, 


Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson’s new Passiontide Cantata, 
‘The Saviour of the World,’ will be sung at St. John’s, 


| Wilton Road, S.W., on Good Friday evening, at 5. 
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RECITALS 

Harry Wall, St. Matthew’s, W. Kensington—Sonata 

nG minor, Piutté; Epilogue, /Volstenholme ; Sonata in 
D min John E. We Fe 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Lawrence 
Y) Evening Song, Aairstow ; 

gistenholme ; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach. 

Mr. Art Ii. Egerton, Fort Rouge Methodist Church, 
Winnipeg—Piece Héroique, Franck ; Sonata, 
Chac Varg-Elert; Sonata No. 1, J/ende/ 
Chorale Prel ides by Bach, Aarg-Elert, and Arthr 

7 E. Messer, St. Andrew’s, Caversham—Prelude and 

B minor, Back ; Cantabile, /ongen; Pastorale, 

Powan, Harw od; Chorale Preludes by Sach, 

\arg-Elert, Parry, Brahms, and Daughtry. 
. a udlow P arish Church—Prelude and Fugue 


gue | 


'B ich ; Allegro (Symphony No. 2), Vierne ; | 
Allegro } 


Adagio in E and 
Variations on a Ground Bass, 


ata No. 20, A’heindberver ; 
Bridg 
j Epilogue, Grace. 
Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, St. 
y—Grand Chceur 
Vorld’ Symphony) ; 
we. 
ooh Sutton, St. 
No. 1, Ahetnherver ; 
Fantasia 


Mary Magdalene, 
in D, Guzlmant ; 
Postlude on the 


Largo 


Mary’s, Bryanston Square—Sonata 
Andante (Sonata No. 4), Aach; 
in E flat, Sazwt-Saéns ; Allegro con spirito, 
ridge. 
. Stanley Roper, St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square—Three 
Sketches for pedal pianoforte, Schumann ; 
No. 4, Hundel ; Sonata No. 8, Rheindberger. 
Mr. Reginald H. Hunt, St. Mary’s, ee Square— 
Fantasia-Sonata in A flat, Aheinderg 
Symphony No. 4), Zchatkovsk 
Mystical Songs’), }aughan II tlliams. 
. F. G. Shuttleworth, St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square— 
Fantasia and Fugue in E minor, S/as; Rhapsodie No. 3, 
ms; Minuetto and Allegro, and Variations, 
Meditation, Aazrs/ow Marche Pontificale, 


iethnen (* Five 


Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Menuet- 
Scherzo, /omgem ; Andante con moto, /yraz 
Fugue, ubke. 

Mr. W. Wallace Thompson, St. James’s, 

Monologue in F sharp, A“etndberger ; 

Fran \llegro Marziale, /rank Bridge 
Herbert Ilodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Toccata 

und Fugue in F, Back; Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; 
rand Chceur Dialogué, Gigout ; Organ Concerto in G, 

Handel ; and a recital of Old English music in connection 

with the Wren Commemoration. 

ft. Philip Miles, All Saints’, Eastbourne—Toccata- 
relude on ‘Pange Lingua,’ Bazrstow ; Two Versets, 
Va upré; Finale (Symphony No. 3), Verne. 

Mr. T. A, Rushworth, SS. Philip and James’, Oxford— 

Entrée Vontificale, oss; Prelude, Fugue, and 

uriation, / ran Quartet in G minor (slow 
vement), Dedussy ; Divertissement, Verne ; 
and Allegro (Sonzia No. 2), Aheinberger. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
‘oluntary in C major and Moderato 
H, P Sonata in G (first 
astorale, Afi//emacher ; Scherzoso 

nm , 


Garlick Hill— 


Vv 


String 
Grave 


Glasgow— 
in C minor, 
movement), //gar ; 


(Sonata No. 3%), 


J. Fogwell, St. Mark’s, 

le and Fugue in B minor, Sa 
vlish Air, Shaw; Pastorale, /van \llegro 
and Skandinavisch (Sonata No. 10), 


South Farnborough— 


G. Webber, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Sonata No. 9, 
yr; Prelude and Fugue in G, 4a Adagio 
Fantasy-Prelude, J/acpherson. 
Gwyn Hall, Neath — Dithyramb, 
(Sonata No. ©), Bach; Fugue, 
3), Vierne. 
Parish 
ert; Scherzo in G 
Vier we. 


L, frank Bridge ; 
F. Dalrymple, 
d Vivace 
; Finale (Symphony No. 
'. Geoffrey N. Leeds, Windsor 
vhorale l’reludes, Aare-£ 
vosst ; Finale (Symphony No. 1), 


minor, 


Jewry—Allegro, | 
Bohemesque, | 


er ke 5 | 


Ashton- | 


* Old | 


Concerto | 


Andantino | 


Variations on an| 


Church—Two | 


Mr. W. H. Stubbington, St. Maurice’s, Winchester— 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Back ; Romance with 
Variations, 7. Stuart Archer ; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), 
Gut/mant ; ‘St. Patrick’s Breastplate,’ Stanford. 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, Witney Wesleyan Chapel—Trio in 
C minor, Sach; Slow movement (Grande Piéce 
Symphonique), franck; Fantasia (Sonata No. 12), 
Rheinberger ; Voluntary in G, John Stanley. 

Mr. Philip Dore, (ueens’ College Chapel, Cambridge— 
A Sach programme: Toccata and lugue in D minor; 
Trio-Sonata in C minor; Passacaglia ; Adagio (Toccata 
in C); Fugue in EF minor; Alla Breve in D; Fugue 
in D. 

Mr. W. C. H. Pearse, University College, 
\ Sach programme: Prelude and Fugue in C 
Toccata and Fugue in F; Passacaglia; Prelude 
Fugue in B minor; and five Chorale Preludes. 

Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Symphony in E minor, 
Holloway ; Grand Choeur in G minor, Ho//in Prelude 
in E flat, Back ; Overture to * Oberon,’ Wee Finale 
Symphony No. 1), / zerne. 

| Dr. Harold Khodes, St. John’s, Torquay — Prelude and 

Fugue in C and Khapsodie on Breton Carols, Saznt- 

Saems; Sonata in E flat, Bach; Sonata in B flat, 

Vendelssohn ; Fantasie and Fugue on ‘Ad nos, ad 

salutarem,’ Zzsct; Prelude and Fugue in E minor 

(‘The Wedge’), Sach; Grande Pitce Symphonique, 

Franck, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Reading— 
minor ; 


and 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Reginald Earl, St. Chad’s, 
Lichfield. 
| Mr. Arthur H. Egerton, choirmaster and organist, 
Church, Winnipeg, Canada. 
|Mr. G. T. Pattmann, organist, 
market. 
Mr. R. J. Pitcher, 
Paddington. 


choirmaster and organist, 
Grace 
Hay- 


Capitol Theatre, 


choirmaster and organist, St. Saviour’s, 


Letters to the Editor 


Bridge Py 


NOTATION OF THE HORN: SOME ALTERED 


MEANINGS 


Piece Héroique, | 


Str,—It is with reluctance that I reply further to Mr. 
| Wotton, seeing that he scarcely veils his contempt for 
practical experience, when it runs counter to his opinions. 
Mr. Pegge’s playing, which he cannot have heard, is 
‘slovenly’ ; Borsdorf’s information on the performance of 
| Wagner’s parts is mere ‘table-talk’; and I am rebuked 
for having quoted it—although Mr. Wotton himself puts 
forward M, Pénable as the adviser of Widor, and in his 
last letter invokes Dr. Lyon, merely on the strength of 
certain alleged conversations with unnamed players, both 
questions and answers being unknown. 

It must be jolly to feel oneself able to write on so 
technical a subject without practical acquaintance with, or 
concern for, the mechanism involved, but such feats are 
|not for every one. And where there is no agreement on 
fundamentals, it becomes almost impossible to compress 
one’s reply into a moderate compass, and still less to do 
justice to the great amount of research and valuable 
information that Mr. Wotton’s article exhibits. 

To turn to Wagner: Mr. Wotton contends that the notes 
marked with differ in ‘ Tristan’ from those in ‘ The 
Mastersingers,’ because in his instruction in the latter score 
Wagner has added the direction staré anzu/lasen, which 
does not appear in ‘Tristan’; and he invites me to 
draw my own deductions from the scores. Confining myself 
to these two operas, I have done so; I take ‘ The Master- 
singers’ first. Wagner’s instruction does not accurately 
| reflect the contents of his score, because in at least five 
places (II., 123; III., 19, 74, 149-50) a is placed over 
notes marked / and without any stress at all. Further, as 
regards all the other marked notes, the direction to blow 
them strongly is mere surplusage, because the score itself 
|contains every dynamic indication required for their 
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advent of Mr. Wotton, would have been well advised to 
confine his instruction to the form used in ‘ Tristan’; if he 
had done so, nothing would have been lost in performance and 
a rock of offence would have been removed. Nor can I 
agree that wrk anzublasen is the precise equivalent of 
‘cuivrer’: as has been pointed out, the latter, correctly 
for-ando and is possible even 
not indicate a simple 

or fortissimo. Wagner uses the ‘cuivré’ 
enough, but it is deducible from his stress marks, 


used, requires a well-marked 
in pian but it 
unstressed 
elfect ofter 
by no means an inv 


passages, does 


riable adjunct to his stopped notes, | 
even when 
In the several horn parts of * Tristan.’ Wagner puts a 
over S88 notes (subject to unintentional errors of computa- 
these 20 are marked / or //, and I regard some 45 
also intended to be played in the moderr 
form the climax to a { 


tion). Of! 
more as being 
manner, either because they , na 
of open notes, or are stressed, or are notes which the hand- 
hornist would have closely stopped. It is impossible to give 
reasons for one’s belief in all these cases or, if it were, to 
make them intelligible without aural illustration. I can 
only say that I have considered them all carefully, and do 
not think that any player who had made a close study of the | 
hand-horr be found seriously to disagree with me. 


would 
\s regards the remaining twenty notes, some of which 
have f the doubt, a few are of 


necessity 1 


been 


yiven the benefit 
what Mr. Wottor 


alls ‘good’ st pped notes. 
Pi -60 of the 
he player has no alternative, bec 


ineffective and not mack 


This is the case with those on » F550 score 
use the | 
notes are use of at 
passages do present a real difficulty, 
particularly the horn chords on pp. 349-50. While I think 
the half-dozen c | notes in them are * bad,’ the opposite 
be held as regards some of them. 


response to Mr. 


(his Ex. here 
* bad’ stopped 
that pitch. some 


opinion might reasonat 
I Votton 
lifferentiating the stoppe ] 
strength of a direction which 
rth of the * Tristan ’ 
tt apply to all the notes in ‘The Mastersingers.’ 
merely a minority of the 
If Wagner’s intention in intro 

[ inds into * Tristan’ imitate | 
the general style and smoothness of the natural horn (for 
which he relied on the skill of his performers) he set about 
it for the most part very badly. Is it not more reasonable 
vat his real object was to obtain the contrast of | 
which is satisfactorily achieved by modern | 


must 
notes 
ras on 

apply to nearly a notes in 
1 
ditterence 
notes in 


there is concern 
the former 


ducing those stopp was to 


to suppose 


tone-quality 
artists 


Mr. Wotton will have none of Richter; but Richter was 
the pioneer of numerous conductors who have come to 
London, imbued with the spirit of Bayreuth, to show us| 
how Wagner should be played. My inquiries have not led 
to the discovery of any conductor who has required the | 
stopped notes in ‘ Tristan’ to be played as Mr. Wotton 
wishes, and in some instances have led to evidence to the | 
contrary. the care that been devoted at} 
Bayreuth and elsewhere to the due presentation of Wagner’s | 
scores, the point could hardly have escaped attention. 


has 


Seeing 
eeing 


Reference has been made to the ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad’ stopped 
notes. The expression is not mine, and I only adopt it for 
the sake of brevity. Both classes are generally used on the 
valve-horn, according to the pitch of the note, but some 
players do not employ the ‘ bad’ notes at all for producing 

Stopping is a peculiar thing, dependent on 
such factors as the width and conformation of the hand, and 
the calibre of the tube; and every player has therefore to 
do what suits him best, his first object being to keep his 
stopped notes in tune. Is Mr. Wotton certain, when he 
hears a stopped phrase, that he can tell what method the 
performer is using? If so, he has the advantage over me. 
The two methods of stopping do give different results, which 
can easily be detected when the same man delivers a phrase 
but, when one is heard alone in the | 
orchestra, without a standard of comparison, it is at times 
very difficult to decide which it is. More than once I have 
been uncertain how a player sitting next to me has stopped | 
his closed n and have had to ask him. If then the 
difference can be made so trifling, is it not hypercritical to | 


stopped effects. 


| 


by each in succession ; 


tes 
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a 
| insist that all should conform to the same method jn any 
| given work, under pain of being accused of slovenliness ? 
| One other point: the fact that Mr. Forsyth says that the 
| French mark certain stopped and forced notes as ‘cuivrées 

does not necessarily mean that the term is confined to such 
notes. Whether hé does, or does not, consider that that js 
the case, I cannot say, but it looks as if he had not addresseq 
his mind to considering the full extent of the 
cuivrer.’—Yours, Xc., W. F. H. Bi 


eaning of 
7 FORD, 


l/as 


THE ALBERT HALL 
Sir,—What is the good of it ? 
Town councillors are very fond of providing splendij 

organs, and leaving them to be looked at. Our silent organs 
are one of the curiosities of civilization. This idiosyncras; 
is by no means confined to town councillors ; it is shared by 
other controllers of public halls. Thus, Queen’s Hall has 
adumb organ, built about thirty years ago, and has orchestra 
arrangements of organ music made by a past organist and 
conducted by a past organist, with the organ silent in the 
background. This organ has suffered from atrophy, and 
has now been overhauled—to enable it to spend another 
quarter of a century of silence. 

As the action of town councillors in putting in dumt 
organs has no reason behind it, it must be instinctive. A 
beaver in captivity will build a dam, though there is n 
water and it will not be used; similarly, a town council 
will build an organ which is to be useless. Ordinary instinct 
depends on the past, and town councillors have had no past 
history involving large organs. A town councillor may bea 
higher creation than a beaver, and his instinct may depend 
on the future, so that he instinctively prepares organs 
against the days when organ music shall come into its own. 

The original Albert Hall organ was built half-a-century 
ago; but, so far as I know, there has never been an Alber 
Hall organist. In the ‘nineties there were some sporadic 
recitals by various players, and recently there has been a 
twenty minutes’ recital before a concert, while people got 
into their places for the coming music. The idea of having 
a concert while people got into their places for an organ 
recital does not seem to have been tried. The organ has 
also been frequently used by the Royal Choral Society for 
accompaniment. The original instrument, one of the best 
of its time, was wasted. We now have an Albert Hal 
organ, again of the best of its time—is it, too, to be wasted 

To make an organ valuable it must be played, and played 
as well as possible. In America, where also there are dum 
organs, four ladies offered to give recitals on a large instr 
ment in return for practice. Four lady organists might give 
recitals at the Albert Hall, but the scheme does not soun 
quite satisfactory. A good organ with a bad player, and a 
bad organ with a good player, are both poor. Though suc 
quantities cannot be measured accurately, the value of 4 
recital may be taken as the product of the values of the 
player and of the organ. For a given total expense this 
means that the best result is when the costs of the organ 
and organist are equal. This works out very reasonably 
For instance, if a church can spend £200 a year on iis 
organist and organ, it will get the best result by paying 
£100 for an organist and, say, £2,000, or 4100 a year 
capitalised, for the organ. This assumes charges for 
practices to cover maintenance. According to this mle 
churches pay too little for their organists; and it would be 
wiser to have smaller organs with better players. Coming 
to the Albert Hall: if the organ is worth, say, £20,000, oF 
£1,000 a year, and costs £250 for upkeep, the most efficient 
combination indicates an organist at £1,250. Suppose 4 
first-rate organist, perhaps young in years, were chosen by 
the method by which Mr, Ellingford so fitly came into his 
own, he would have a career open to him in making 
the Albert Hall recitals world-famous. He could earna goo 
income while constituting the organ the main business 
his life. Giving a hundred recitals a year, the average 
takings after paying other expenses would have to be £7) 
—which is not much. ‘ 

Here, however, we are up against a difficulty w hich ws net 
peculiar to the Albert Hall, and that is that organ recitals 
are not taken seriously. The worst offenders are organiss 
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— 
They are content to play to people who value | 
their recitals at a few pence, while pianists of less ability, | 
violinists of still less musicianship, and singers often of none, | 
would never dream of performing except to people paying 
at least ten times as much. Even those musical papers | 
whose editors are organists devote space to pianoforte, 
yiolin, or song recitals, and choral concerts of no importance 
whatever, but give no critical accounts of organ recitals. 
Until organists realise that people value purchases by what 
to pay for them, the organ recital will never take | 


themselves. 


they have 


its proper place in the musical world. 


is broad question aside, the Albert Hall 
authorities have very special difficulties. They are bound 
bya charter. I do not know its nature, but believe they 
anything that looks sound commercially for fear 
Then they are hampered by a large and 


Leaving 


may not a 
i pay. 


I yne. 

No one can blame the management. Every one knows 
the manager is able, experienced, and energetic. The 
council, made up of important people, gives valuable time 
and energy. Not only that; its individual members have 
already subscribed a sum getting on towards four figures 
towards the organ, so their heart is in it. Yet here we have 
he record of a valuable organ with half-a-century of useless- 
ness, and now a still better organ with a prospect of another 
fifty years’ silence. 

The intention may be to have occasional recitals by 
various Organists until the interest dies down. This is a 
hopeless prospect. 

There are two or three possible courses. One is the 
appointment of a first-rate organist who has his name to 
make, and to charge on the eccentric assumption that to 
hear a good performance is worth more than a few coppers. 
Ifthe charter forbids this, why not get it altered? There 
can be no one to oppose a Bill for enabling the Albert Hall 

goahead. If nothing can be done on these lines, there is 
Recently a company was proposed to buy 
* Positive,’ and to engage an 
eminent org inist tour the ‘halls.’ If such a 
proposal seemed reasonable, surely it would be possible for 

mpany to secure the exclusive recital use of the 
ill organ, to engage an organist, and to provide 
worthy recitals on a rational basis. —Yours, \c., 
J. SWINBURNE, 


another scheme. 
ite and very modern 


who would 


¥, 1925. 
*PACKINGTON’S POUND’ 
Sik,x—Probably in the whole range of English ballad- 
tunes none is better known than that which goes by the 
urious name of ‘ Packington’s Pound.’ The tune is to 
* found in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ and in 
A New Rook of Tablature’ (1596), but, in Ben Jonson’s 
rholomew Fair’ (1614), Nightingale, the ballad singer, 
$a song, “ My masters, and friends, and good people 
draw near,’ to the tune of ‘ Paggington’s Pound.’ Let me 
quote the first verse : 
‘My masters and friends and good people draw 
near, 
And look to your purses, for that I do say ; 
And though little money in them you do bear, 
It costs more to get than to lose in a day. 
You oft have been told, 
Both the young and the old, 
And bidden beware of the cut purse so bold.’ 


Now the outstanding part of this attribution of the tune of 
‘Packington’s Pound’ to a certain Sir John Packington, 
knighte lin 1587, is that there is no evidence to connect the 
lusty Packington,’ who wagered that he would swim from 
Westminster to Greenwich for the sum of £3,000, but was 
prevented from making the hazardous attempt by the 
personal intervention of Queen Elizabeth, ‘who had 
particular tenderness for handsome fellows.’ 

Musical historians have been pleased to accept this 
‘planation as authentic, but in 1906 Mr. J. F. R. Stainer 
opounded a new theory as to ‘Why ‘“‘ Packington’s 
‘ound”?’ Mr, Stainer wrote an interesting article in the 
‘uswal 7?mes (April, 1906), explaining that though there 


| April 18, 1559; 


was nothing in the career of the reputed Sir John 
Packington (who died in 1607) to explain the affix ‘ Pound,’ 
yet there was an earlier Sir John Packington (who may have 
been associated with the tune) who was knighted in 1545, 
and died in 1560. 

To my mind, the whole controversy resolves itself into a 
misreading of the word ‘ Pound’ for ‘Round.’ Thus, the 
tune of 1596, 1614, and 1634, was, in reality, “ Paggington’s 
Round,’ not ‘ Pound.’ 

The tune quoted by Ben Jonson, and sung, as h¢ 
to the tune of ‘ Paggington’s Pound,’ is in the exact measure 
of the 1596 melody, because Cokes, when referred to as to 
the rhythm of the tune, sings: 


* Fa, la la la, la la la, fa, la la la.’ 


States, 


Thus, we are certain that the * Packington’s Pound’ of 1596 
is the same tune as the ‘ Paggington’s Pound’ of 1614, 

Chappell, in his ‘ Collection of National English Airs’ 
(1838), gives a clue to the real origin of the tune, for 
he says that though the tune in * Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book’ is called ‘ Packington’s Pound,’ yet, Ben Jonson 
calls it *‘Paggington’s Pound,’ probably from ‘ Thomas 
Paggington who was one of the musicians retained in the 
service of the Protector Somerset ot the death of 
Henry VIII. (1547), and was probably a country dance 
composed by him.’ 

From a recent investigation of old Elizabethan ballads I 
have arrived at the conclusion that ‘ Packington’s Pound’ 
is in reality a corruption of ‘ Paggington’s Round:’ Proof 
of this is in the ballad of ‘Jonas,’ licensed to William 
Griffith, in 1562-63, and in the ballads of * Ye story of Jonas’ 
(1507-08) and The myssedeades of Jonas’ (1509-70), 
Edward Allde’s ‘ History of Jonas,’ printed in I615, is 
directed to be sung ‘to the tune of ** Paggington’s Round,”’ 
—in the same metre as that given as ‘ Packington’s Pound.’ 

Therefore it may be concluded that the name of the 
tune known as ‘ Packington’s Pound’ should, in reality, be 
* Paggington’s Round.’ All that remains is to identify 
Paggington, and, again, Chappell was on the right track in 
identifying him with one of the Royal musicians of 
(Queen Elizabeth. 

Who was Thomas 
King’s Musick,’ by 
comes to our aid. In 
coronation of Edward VI., February 20, 
Thomas Pagington appears among ‘the King’s Majesty’s 
musicians.’ His name also appears in a warrant for livery 
on December 7, 1555; March 10, 1557 ; Michaelmas, 1558 ; 
and on various other dates up to the year 
1585. From other official sources we learn that Thomas 
Pagington died on August 25, 1586. 

We may safely conclude that * Packington’s Pound’ is a 
corruption of ‘ Pagington’s Round,’ and that this Round 
was composed by Thomas Pagington about the year 1560. 
There are ballads set to it in 1085, 16087, 1697, and 
in D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills,’ and its popularity may be gauged from 
the fact that Gay selected it for one of the tunes in * The 


the 


The, 
(1909), 


Paggington ? Fortunately, 
Henry Cart de Lafontaine 
the account of liveries, &c., at the 
1547, the name of 


1059, 


| Beggar’s Opera’ (1728), set to the words, ‘Thus gamesters 
| united in friendship are found,’ while Dean Swift used it for 
| several ballads in 1710-20,—Yours, Xc., 


W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, 


MEN’S SONGS AND WOMEN SINGERS 


Sir,—Referring to the recording by a_ well-known 
soprano of ‘I attempt from love’s sickness to fly,’ ‘ Discus,’ 
in your March issue writes, ‘ Surely this is a man’s song ?’ 

I believe I am right in saying this song was composed by 
Purcell for a woman’s voice—that of the (Jueen 
Zempoalla in the play ‘The Indian (ueen,’ by 
Sir Kobert Howard and Dryden. 

While agreeing that women should not, as a rule, sing 
music written for men, may I timorously suggest that this 
particular song is suitable for a male or a female voice. 
Yours, \c., Gtyn EASTMAN, 
\ndrew’s Road, Bristol. 

March, 


24, St. 
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ELGAR AND MANCHESTER 
Sir,—Even though *‘ Falstaff’ and (so far as I can 
ascertain) the second Symphony have not yet been per | 


formed at Manchester, and the first Symphony and ‘ The 
Apostles’ have been given twice in fifteen and twenty years | 
respectively, there are in this city quite a number of people 
who are possessed with the apparently erroneous idea that | 
Elgar is a composer worth bothering about. Occasionally I 
come to the painful conclusion that we Elgar-lunatics ave 
lunatics after all, and that we are on the wrong tack ; but a 
at almost any page of an Elgar score brings me back 
ny senses at once. I have to vead Elgar, as there does 
not seem to be much chance of Aearzng him here; and as 
you and Mr. Neville Cardus so aptly put it, this is about as 
satisfying as going into a restaurant when you are hungry 
and reading the menu. At the beginning of the season it 
was announced that Mr. Catterall would play the Violin | 
Concerto at the Hallé Concert on January 22. What joy!} 
I had not heard it—nor have I yet. In the programme of 
the preceding concert Mr. Catterall was still mentioned in 
connection with the Elgar, while on the page giving the 
programme of the concert in question, the Beethoven 
Concerto was substituted. Last season at least two of 
Elgar’s works which were mentioned in the prospectus were | 
scratched. Disappointing, is it not ? 

My real object in writing to you is to voice the desire of | 
many for a sound, comprehensive book on our greatest 
composer. Mr. Newman’s little work takes us only to| 
‘The Apostles.’ There is no book which treats of the| 
Symphonies, the Concertos, or the chamber music. I forgot 

there is one, which I read a year or so ago. I could not | 
imagine that a publisher would print such an appalling 
display of bad grammar. It was teeming with split 
infinitives and false constructions ; every other composition 
was described as ‘colourful.’ I learnt that several works 
were dedicated to ‘A. M. D. G.,’ and a number of the 
musical examples were incorrect. I was glad that I had 
not bought the copy I read, and sorry that some one else 
had. I fancy that a book on the lines of Heseltine’s 
* Delius’ would meet a long-felt want, and I know of 
two admirers of Elgar who are eminently suited to the task 
of writing it—Mr. Harvey Grace and Mr. Ernest Newman. 
I commend the idea to either of these two writers, feeling | 
sure that they will earn the everlasting gratitude of other | 
admirers of Elgar if they take it up.—Yours, Xc., 

Manchester. * AN ELGARITE.’ 

MUSIC IN THE CINEMA | 

Sik,—I was delighted to read Mr, Clarke’s letter in the | 
February issue of the J/ustcal Times, relating to the use of | 
first-rate music in the cinema. I played for over a year at |} 
our local picture house, and used music by the greatest | 
of the great—even for Bach I found a place, and my 
audiences were on humming terms with Brahms, Haydn, 
Chopin, Cyril Scott, Debussy, Schumann, “c.—especially 
Beethoven among the greater composers. As Mr. Clarke 
says, * There has to be a judicious admixture of music of 
the lighter kind.’ But for the really good dramas, finely 
acted and beautifully staged, surely only good music must | 
be used, and together the several arts, each ancillary to | 
t other, are bound to raise the mind of the public and | 
make it unconsciously desire the best. The cinema is an | 
enormous power for the spreading of true musical | 
education, and many a work must have suddenly meant 
something real to the masses through being used to 
translate into sound the very appealing, human emotions 
being shown on the screen. To the educated music-lover, 


e 





moreover, the picture house can be a great help; it has so 
many opportunities for making little-known works familiar 
to its habitués, many of whom buy the works and learn 
them themselves. I too had no complaints at all from 
the management on the score of the music being ‘too 
classical,’ and since I left have heard many expressions 
of regret at the departure of the Beethoven Sonatas, Xc. 
ENip PAYN! 
, Clevedon, Somerset. 


“Mary, 1Y25. 


a 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS: ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN CATALOGUES 
S1k,—Apropos the ‘ Occasional Note’ about * Discus’s’ 
query, I have the catalogues of the French and Spanis} 
gramophone companies and also the German Polydor 
catalogue, which is I believe practically the same as that of 
the German Gramophone Co, As regards standard of 
music recorded, this and the English catalogues are incom. 
parably the best. The German catalogue is attractive for 
the great number of Lieder and Wagner records it contains, 
The French catalogue is the worst; the stuff in it is almog 
unbelievable. There is hardly a single decent orchestra! 
record in it. The Pathé French catalogue I do not yet 
know. A letter in the February Gramophone about the 


| American catalogue is also instructive. 


How welcome to see such a distinguished authority as 
Mr. Klein telling the truthabout Gerhardt !_ Hitherto mine 
has been a voice crying in the wilderness, and for years | 


| have been saying publicly in letters and articles exactly 


what he (Mr. Klein) is saying now. Some fourteen or » 
years ago I remember hearing this singer attempt a Mozar 
Aria—which I cannot now recall. Although I was then 
only a boy, with an inexperienced ear, the memory of the 
devastating exposure the song made, as it would, of her 
very defective technique is still vivid. 

The enchanting Julia Culp and your own superb kirkt 
Lunn, besides being admirable singers, with whom asa 
singer Gerhardt does not bear comparison, are far more 
interesting even in Lieder, which are the latter’s peculiar 


| and especial province, and they are both far more versatile 


Mr. Newman, as we all know, regards Gerhardt as the 


| ultimate of perfection in every respect; but as he has sai 


that he could see nothing to admire in the voice, technique 
or singing of Calvé, this need not surprise us.—Y ours, Xc,, 
KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 
February, 1925. 


WAGNER AND THE BASS CLARINET: AND 
OTHER MATTERS 


S1xk,—May I draw attention to a point, which I have 
never seen noticed, relating to Wagner’s writing for the 
bass clarinet? It is generally recognised as an unnecessary 
and futile proceeding to write for the extreme top register, 
where the notes are uncertain and poor in tone: yet this is 
what Wagner frequently does. Prout says : 

‘Instead of writing for it, as for the other clarinets, 
according to the fingering, he writes [in the bass clef] 
an octave lower. This possibly makes the score a little 
easier for the student, as the transposition is the same 
as for the other clarinets: but . . . it is certainly not 
to be recommended to the composer.’ 

Prout, however, fails to notice the fact that Wagner 
frequently changes from bass to treble clef: and then the 
rouble begins, for when he does this he still writes a to 
(or a minor 3rd) only above the real sound. Z. 


In I 
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It is perfectly obvious that this is meant to be a continu 


scale-passage. In the ordinary treble notation, as used for 


the B? clarinet, it would be as follows: 


| pot Ow 


| 
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—— 
—— This is an extreme instance, but several examples are to be ‘Male professors should remember that this is not 
AND found where the composer writes up to top E and F. that whoopy sound heard in the so-called male altos 
It appears as if, in changing the clef, Wagner had and also in yodling. It is as it were rudimentary in 
: werlooked the fact that he was taking the instrument into men, feeble and effeminate, and does not usually 
Discus’s’ these dangerous regions, thereby justifying Prout’s warning} inspire respect. We do not associate it with men’s 
ee wainst the method. characteristics, ’ 
olydo "lee » bes . subie i . ° ° . . 
- If I may t allowed to touch on two unrelated abjects in I do not think it is fair to receive such treatment. 
as that of ne letter, | should like to refer to a point in Sir Henry |cc ? : 
nieeh a ne lett s ilicatin® (his Gis Wiican: Chalimniin Miieaten So-called’ male altos were good enough for the old 
iW " k : 2 -rsity ary. : : 
re incom. Hadow ‘ ; . oe FaTY- | school—the great masters whose maxims and Sayings are 


He says (p. °3): given as the guides of the earnest student of to-day, and 
‘There is no conceivable reason why we should whose works are still alive and will be when most of our 

any longer write our speed-marks and expression-marks modern trash is forgotten. —Yours, Xc., 

; it is easier to say “* louder” than * Mayfield,’ Tenbury. . SPEAKMAN. 

c.’ February, 1925. 


active for 
contains, 
1s almost 
orchestra in Itali 
© not yet rescen 
about the 


But there is a reason in the fact that Italian has ~ " 

horit some a universal language for this purpose, so that ‘he NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION 
thority as 9 : . ge ’ 4 a : — 
who runs (or plays) may read,’ whatever his nationality. Sir,—You recently published an account of a new 





erto mine . t : Sate e - , 
: nguists : st us doubtless know th . : : 
. wnt We cannot all ye ling atsts : mc of c oe the | system of musical notation. I devised a much simpler one 
y meaning of ‘ Langsam’ and a few other words which have | .” . , . 
'S exactly mite when I was a lad, and it might be worth considering. If 
ecome familiar, but some of the weaker brethren would : 
*eN OF § , - 4 ». | another line were added above the treble stave, and another 
gole at, for example, * Allmahlich etwas Beschleunigend’ : ; eas : rg - 
a Mozart > ; : . ; ; : below the bass stave, we should get six-line staves, in both 
; snd one may imagine a studious German painfully searching 1: , . 
was then and 2 ee “ ; A of which lines and spaces would represent notes of the 
. n his un-grangerised dictionary for ‘ Louder Lots’ and “et 
ry of the : lie. , : “ same name, but two octaves apart. A similar stave would 
; - ‘Don’t drag." —Yours, Xc., R. H. WHALL. . , : : , ™ 2 
ld, of her be useful in the intermediate octave, having middle C' for 
r?) . 4 
Whitehal + troud, its middle space. If six lines might confuse the eye, we 
b Kirkt Gloucester. could avoid this confusion by making the middle space 
hom as a slightly wider than the others. This middle space would 
far more always be C', the note which is really the starting-point of 
S peculiar THE ALTO VOICE modern musical notation, The three staves would appear 
versatile thus : 
dt as the x,—l’rompted by your reply to a correspondent in the | 
+ ioe ail , may I, as an alto singer or counter-tenor, be 
rechnique wed to express a view on the alto voice ? 





It is often stated that the alto voice is artificial and not a | 
tural voice. The definition of ‘Grove’ is : ‘The male 
eof the lightest pitch.’ If a man sings the contralto 
at in any of our choirs, he cannot always be said to be an | 
Many men can so fix the larynx that it will produce 
i falsetto quality, but they cannot be classed as altos Anyone who could read from the present five-line stave 
ecause of this. would quickly learn to read from the six-line, which would 
A voice that has never broken (referred to in your reply) | come gradually into use, without any revolution. 
;not an alto voice, but the boy’s voice which has been 
ch I have retained by some freak of nature. This voice can always be 4 
ecognised by the ordinary speaking voice of the man: he|string-players at first, but it would be a great boon to 


ours, XC, 








AND 


The middle stave, with = on a space, might puzzle 


1g for the 


ecesary will always be found to speak, in daily conversation, in| pianists by reducing the need for leger lines. 
) register esame pitch as the average school-boy. | The use of the treble stave an octave higher, and of the 
vet this The real alto voice is possessed by the man whose voice | bass an octave lower, indicated by dotted lines, would 

t this & : - / } 3 . 

sa boy broke or changed at the age of adolescence, and | continue as at present. 
led down again at a pitch higher than is usually the} Our present stave came into use before the general 

arinets, This man speaks in the ordinary way and sings with | recognition of scales based on the octave; and reading 
ASS ~ ° from them is like reading from cryptograms.—Y ours, Xc., 
> a little = . tb 

ona rar yut two octaves 5 The break J. E. BAkKWoRTH, 
e@ Same 
inly not iin 


etween upper and lower register is between C and F;| ‘FESTE’ AND A LECTURER 
na well-trained voice no change is noticeable. 

With regard to the present shortage of altos, I venture to Sir,—In the name of common justice I beg space for a 
ay that it is simply because the modern composer does | reply to a very damaging article from the pen of * Feste,’ 
not write for altos. He writes for the contralto at a pitch | which recently appeared in your March issue. 

ich, if attempted by men, compels them to produce a Your contributor bases scathing criticism upon a news- 

e of feminine type, naturally causing a feeling of| paper report of my lecture at Ashford, which is a most 

scomfort and distaste in any man. When Byrd, Blow, | unfair and unwise thing to do, since such reports are 
ucell, Croft, Green, Hatton, and their contemporaries | notoriously inaccurate, and invariably incomplete. 
wrote their wonderful works there could not have been a I said in my lecture that ‘ Handel, Bach, and Mozart 
sortage of real male altos. To perform the works of any f 


t Wagner 
then the 
tes a tone 


| 
| never fully realised the expressive possibilities of music’ ; 
the above masters in the style originally intended is|and the report contained many other equally serious 
mpossible unless the natural alto is used. | omissions and errors (inevitably, alas !). 
elerring again to the reply given to your correspondent | Regarding the explanations asked for: my knowledge of 
say, ‘There is an inevitable feeling of discomfort and | musical literature in four languages, my possession of a very 
istaste in hearing a man sing with a voice of feminine | fine musical library, and my deep study and research in 
‘ype,’ and * the air of unreality is too great for an audience’s musical history generally, give me authority to satisfy your 
yment.’ Was the singing of Farinelli and Caffarelli| contributor; but I fear you would not allow me space for 
¢two great pupils of Porpora), also of Bernacchi (pupil of | the long process of enlightenment. I can only refer him, 
‘tocchi), all three male sopranos, too great an unreality | therefore, to Thayer and Sangalli for information about 
tan audience’s enjoyment, when it was said, ‘One God | Beethoven, and when he has read these works he will know 
done Farinelli’ ? the source of inspiration of the miscalled ‘ Moonlight’ 
Even Mr. William Shakespeare in his excellent new | Sonata (which was fully explained to my audience, though 
*," Plain Words on Singing,’ says, referring to the | not reported), and he may perhaps realise that he owes me 
isection of the female voice : an apology. 
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The reason why ‘few people agree as to the meaning of 
any given piece of music’ lies in the sad fact that few 
people (including even those who criticise others !) ever take 
the trouble to think clearly about music at all. Amongst 
those few who do study deeply, and do know, I always find 
complete unanimity as to meaning, though there are the 


same natural differences of opinion as to methods of actual | 
because he 


presentation that are found in elocution. 

Finally, in my lecture I myself made a point of stressing 
the futility of comparison in matters of art, but I still 
agree—despite my knowledge of da_ Vinci, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Giatto, Wergeland, Buonarroti, 
Diirer, Rodin, Aristotle, Palestrina, Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
and others—I still agree with those who feel that 
Beethoven’s is the greatest spirit that moves in any art, and 


*Feste’ may come to understand that feeling when he has 


studied as deeply and seriously as I have, but that will take | 


lim a very long time.—Y ours, Xc., 


ARTHUR IKST. 
104, ‘ xford Gardens, W. 10, 


March, 124. 


* I need hardly say that I am sorry if I 
Ilis letter, however, does 


writes 
Ilirst injustice. 
not touch cn the main point of my 
statement that Beethoven showed us that ‘‘ music could be a 
language just as clear as our language of written words.” 
As I tried to demonstrate, no composer has 
shown us that, done to the cause of 
music by making absurd claims on its behalf. If music 
were as definite as ordinary speech it would lose most of its 
charm. Mr. Ilirst’s scornful dismissal of people who ‘*do 
not agree as to the meaning of a given piece of music” 
is no answer to my “If it has wow been dis- 
covered that the movement of the ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata’ is a prayer, who made the discovery ? \nd, if 
music is so clear a language, f 


[* Feste’ 


have done Mr. 


and no good is 


yuestions : 
first 


why had the meaning of 
the movement to wait a century before being discovered ? ” 
\s to Mr. Ilirst’s closing sentence: if ever I do manage to 
‘as deeply and seriously ” as Mr. Hirst, I hope I 
my learning more lightly. I shall certainly 
] 


study 
shall 
parade it less. 


wear 


‘HISTORIAN OF OUR MAJOR OPERA HOUSI 


Sik,—I hate appearing to blow my own trumpet, but I 
am sure my friend Mr. Northcott, to whom your contributor 
‘F. B.’ applies the title of ‘historian of our major opera 
house,’ would not cavil at my prior claim to be so-called, in 
virtue of my ‘ Annals of Covent Garden,’ published by 
Chatto & Windus in, I think, 1909, in which I traced for 
the first time the continuous history of that theatre from 


1732, the date of its foundation by John Rich, to the year | 


in which the Syndicate became lessees under the Duke of 

Bedford. As most of the visitors who have written accounts 

of Mr. Northcott’s collection seem to be unaware of the 

existence of my book, I hope I may be pardoned for 

mentioning it.—VYours, Xc., Il. SAXE-WYNDHAM, 
Guildhall School of Music, E.C.4. 


CIIANGE Ol 


eg to inform you and your readers that owing 
ding premises for re- 
ave had to find new offices, and are moving 
Kingly Street, Regent Street, W.1. 
feel regret at leaving the 
offices we have occupied the foundation of the 
Company twenty-twe are pleased to be able 
to si hat our New premises are more spacious, and in a 


\DDRESS 


demolition of our 
building, we 
on the 23rd 
Although we 


4 


inst. to 2 
naturally some 
since 
years ago, we 
variety of ways more satisfactory.— Yours, \c 

S 10, Beak Street, ELKIN & Co., Lrp. 


Kegent yndon, W.1, 


Street, I 


Messrs. Sampson Low are issuing, at a popular price, new 
‘(reat Composers and Musicians’ 
the editorship of Mr. Francesco Berger. 
are promised by Easter, and a 
appear shortly afterwards. 


editions of their 
under 

first six 
six will 


series, 
The 


volumes further 


Dante, | 
| Biggs in this interesting family. 


comment—viz., his | 


ever | 


Sbarps and Flats 


Take a dog to a concert: Does he hear Beethoven? 
No; he hears a noise. Some people are in the same 
predicament.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 

I can forgive Jim Connell for the ‘Red Flag’ only 
was not responsible for the music— 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Friends of Richard Keys Biggs, the New York organist, 
will be interested in hearing of the arrival of the fourth little 
Mr. Biggs now claims 
leadership in the matter of family among all the prominent 
concert organists of America.— 7he Diafason. 

Oh! your London, she is so dirty! I have to wash my 
hands every few minutes; but London—she is nothing to 
Manchester. Manchester is—Ooooh !—ZLwuisa 7etrazzinj, 

The good critic is the critic who persistently wants the 
right sort of pleasure and knows when he gets it. It is by 
this method that I emphatically declare Chopin’s Twenty. 
four Preludes to be but a poor sort of music. To me they 
sound thin and flashy, and if they sound thin and flashy to 
me it is my belief that sooner or later they will sound thin 
and flashy to you. And, probably, somehow you feel that 
I am right.—/!. 7. Turner. 

Symphony, ‘All Alone’ (B minor, unfinished) (Schubert), 
—Hereford Mercury. 


Sirty Wears Bao 


From the J/usical Times of April, 1805: 

The Leeds Express speaks highly of an invention, whict 
has been recently patented, for the improvement of organs 
and harmoniums, The principle of the invention is this, 
that the highest note of any chord played on the keyboard 
is made to predominate with greater power than the 
harmony; and thus the melody always stands out 
prominently, as if produced by another _ instrument. 
Chevalier Lemmens and the professional gentlemen who 
have examined the patent have declared it to be an essential 
improvement ; and as it can be applied at moderate cost t 
any instrument, it is likely to be most extensively used. The 
inventor is Mr. Dawes, engineer, of Leeds. 


The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, annount- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate wil 
others. 

Good amateur cornet player wishes to join London dane 

band (evenings).—P. W. C., c/o A/ustcal 77) 


Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet vocalist or instr 
mentalist for mutual practice. —B. T., 7, Rosedew Roaé, 
Hammersmith, W.0. 

wishes to meet solo pianist (accompanist), also 


Singer 
Su 
Croyd n district 


contralto or tenor, for mutual practice. 
—C. Rayson, c/o Musical Times. 


(lady) wishes to meet accompanist 
Western district. —R. W., c/o JZ 


for mutual 
ical Time 


First 
I 


Vocalist 
practice. 

Peel Orchestra has vacancies for ‘cellos and basses. 
class library of classical and standard music. —(: FORGE 
BARBER, hon. secretary, 19, John Street, | -dford Row, 
W.C.1. 

\mateur pianist, with 
playing, wishes to meet 
vocalist for classical songs. 
not essential. —ENTHUSIAST, 


experience in chamber-mus 
keen instrumentalists; 2% 
S.E. district preferred, but 
c/o Musical 7im 


Clarinet player wishes to meet clarinet player for mutu® 
practice at advertiser’s home.—M. R., c/o .)/uszca! Times. 
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a aiumannisn 

Bassoon, tro nbone, double-bass, and violas required for small 
orchestra for three performances of ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ to be given by members of the West Central 
Girls’ Club, 31, Alfred Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
on May 4, 5, and 6,at 8. Particulars as to the orchestral 
practices to be had from Mrs. Herpert Lousapa, 
4, Clifton Place, Sussex Square, W.2. 


Pianist (excellent accompanist) (lady) wishes to rehearse | 


lents or others—singing, violin, or ‘cello. 
Kensington district. —K., c/o .Wusical Times. 

Vocalist (lady) wishes to instruct girls’ singing 
(evening)—Church institute or girls’ club. S.W., or near 
S.E. district. —RAYMONDE, 23, Middleton Road, S.W.11. 

Vanted, services of good amateur orchestra, to rehearse new 
work for pianoforte and orchestra. London or suburbs, 
April 22 to 30,—D. W., 6, Graham Road, W.4. 
iolinist (medium ability) wanted for mutual practice on 
Mondays and Thursdays, 7.30 to 9.30. Good collection 
ff varied music. "CELLIST, 20, Oseney Crescent, Camden 
Road, Camden Town, N.W.5. 

Young lady pianist (A.R.C.M.) wishes to meet vocalist or 
instrumentalist for mutual practice. Streatham or 
Croydon districts. —ACCOMPANIST, c/o Musical 7ime 

Will vocalists, instrumentalists, and reciters willing to give 

n Saturday and Monday afternoons to entertain 
members of clubs for the blind, please write to PAUI 
DaLMaAs, hon. organizer, Social Clubs for the Blind, 
Braille and ‘ Servers of the Blind’ League, 3, Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 

Baritone wishes to meet accompanist for mutual practice 

referred). Capable Bach, Strauss, Bridge, Delius, 

Rachmaninov, &c.—F. G. B., c/o A/ustcal Times. 


with stu 


services < 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The students’ concert in the Duke’s Hall on February 16 
1s both successful and enjoyable. An admirable perform- 

is given of the first movement from Franck’s Quintet 
and strings, the executants being Messrs. 

Hugo Rignold, Harry Berly, Douglas 
Cameron, and Miss Betty Humby. The ensemble of the 
players was especially notable. Some good pianoforte 
playing was given by Mr. Reginald King in ‘ Liebeslied,’ 
Kreisler-Rachmaninov, and the Prelude in B flat, by 
Rachmaninov. Mr. Herbert Tree sang Handel’s ‘ Where’er 

walk,’ from *Semele,’ with remarkable facility, and 
The Golden Journey to Samarkand,’ from Elroy Flecker’s 
was pleasingly recited by Miss Peggie Robb- 


r pianoforte 
Jean Poug et, 


Hassan,’ 
Smith. 

The concert on March 4 was perhaps even more note- 
worthy, from the fact that the programme contained two 
numbers for a combination of instruments not often heard in 
the concert-room. A Sextet for violuncellos, by Dunhill— 
{which the first and second movements were played— 
uoused unusual interest, and again the ensemble was most 
satisfactory. Moreover, the warmth of tone of 
cellos made a dehghtful and sympathetic effect. The 
mposer, who was present, expressed himself delighted 
he performance. The second novelty, so to speak, 
movement of a Trio for oboe, horn, and 


t 
the first 
anoforte, by Carl Reinecke, and the performance of this 
neommon piece of concerted music proved a great success. 
The three soloists, Miss Helen Gaskell (oboe), Mr. Alfred 


and Miss Guirne Creith 
emselves admirably. Miss 
mmended for her artistic playing. Two songs 
Bantock were well sung by Miss Grace 
both—‘ Yung Yang’ and ‘A Feast of 
he singer distinctly indicated the atmosphere of 
The late Principal, Sir Alexander 

was an interested listener. 
itis of very real interest to record the extended growth of 
tchestral practice and performances in the Academy, there 
¢ separate and distinct orchestras in full work. The 
crary of the Academy, already rich in countless works of 
great historic interest, has recently received a valuable 
‘ddition in the score of Handel’s oratorio, ‘ Samson,’ 
omposed in 1742, which has been presented by Mr. 
originally belonged to 


(pianoforte), 
Gaskell is to be 
especially « 
Granville 
eynolds. In 
anterns ’"— 
usic and 


enzie, 


vords, 


‘iliam Wallace. It 


class | 


the six | 


William | 


| 
| Crotch, the first Principal, and bears his name and address, 


j}and the date 1811 in his own handwriting on the fly-leaf. 
| Dotted up and down the pages are several of his quaint 
| annotations in faded ink, and that he was possessed of an 
| acute critical faculty is proved by some of his remarks. Of 
;one aria he says, ‘Cut, surely this is the worst of all 
Handel’s songs’; a phrase is curtly dismissed as ‘ Very bad, 
I never saw anything so bad.’ 

The following awards have been made: Goldberg Prize 
(contraltos) to Vera Kneebone (a native of Plymouth), 
Margaret Hale being very highly commended and Ethel 
Barker commended. The adjudicator was Miss Rosina 
Buckman. Sterndale Bennett Prize (female pianists) 
to Rene Cook (a native of London), Winifred Sanders 
}and Dorothy Folkard being very highly commended, 
Muriel Warne highly commended, and the following were 
commended: Sybil Barlow, Jessie Furze, Vera Kneebone, 
Irene Hyman, Enid RK. Wykes, Myra Ison, and Meta 
Davies. The adjudicator was Mr. Lloyd Powell. PAzlip 
L. Agnew Composition Prize to Ivor K. Foster (a native of 
Teignmouth), Keginald King being commended. The 
adjudicator was Mr. Arnold Bax. Zdward I! Nicholl 
Prize (female pianists) to May Chipperfield (a native of 
Horley), Virginia McLean being highly commende The 
adjudicator was Mr. Leonard Borwick. Amma Levy 
Scholarship (Jewish pianists) to Serach Mani (a native of 
Jerusalem), Yette Waxman being highly commended. The 
adjudicator was Mr. Kae Kobertson. 


MODERN HARMONY 


With a view to breaking new ground, the Council of the 
Musical Association had proposed to have a discussion, 
at the meeting on February 10, on ‘Modern Harmony 
from the Standpoint (a) of the Composer and (%) of the 
Teacher,’ and had invited Mr. E. J. Moeran and Prof. C. H. 
Kitson to formulate their views on these respective points. 
Unfortunately, when the members assembled at the 
University of London, the secretary had to announce that 
at the last moment both these gentlemen were prevented 
from coming by illness. Ilowever, Prof. Kitson had sent a 
transcript of what he was going to say, and this was read to 
the meeting. He pointed out that this was a particularly 
difficult period for the teacher of harmony. Not only were 
problems made more complex and much wider in their sphere 
than ever before, but we were confronted with what was 
practically a new language. The composer of to-day used 
a new language, not because the old one was inherently bad, 
or had necessarily worn itself out, but because the new 
language was the vogue of the time and the reflex of the 
progress of thought in other spheres. Music was becoming 
more and more a concrete illustration of the spirit of the age 
in what might be termed ‘applied music,’ rather than an 
unconscious reflection of it as in the earlier periods. Nearly 
all the great composers had been misunderstood by their own 
generation. That was due partly to the fact that they were 
ahead of their time in outlook, and partly to the evolution of 
resource and the history of the infraction of rule. No sooner 


| did a scheme of technique get settled, than there appeared a 


composer who apparently gave the lie to that scheme. 
When the change was so sweeping and radical as that 
we were now witnessing, there was a danger of all the 
experienced teachers of the earlier style being reduced to 
impotence. 

But the teacher of harmony had not only to consider the 
potential composer, but also the large number of pupils who 
studied harmony in order to improve their general musician- 
The unrest which was prevalent among harmony 
of the present day was due very largely to two 
causes: (1) The technique they were taught did not seem to 
have any connection with the music that was being composed ; 
and (2) more than that, it often had little connection with 
any real composition. The younger generation was rightly 
rebelling against the dogmatic academicism which gave the 
student a large array of ‘don’ts’ culled from various text- 
The other extreme, as dangerous for the average 
student as the academic attitude, consisted of undue license 
at a wrong stage, leaving the student to work out his own 
salvation, which meant quickly working out his own ruin. 
Both attitudes were wrong because they ignored the historical 


ship. 
students 


} } 
bOOKS 
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side of the evolution of technique. The academic attitude 
was wrong because laws were given as being absolute. 
The other attitude was wrong because while giving 
freedom it did not explain the principles upon which free- 
dom had been gained. The only way to teach harmony was 
from the historical point of view, both to the average 
student and the potential composer. The important thing 
was that a rule should be placed in its right setting. 

Musical instinct without brains was as futile as brains 
without instinct: the result of the former was weak 
imitation, of the latter ‘dry bones.’ The average student 
at any rate must proceed from the known to the unknown. 
It was probable that the potential composer would work out 
his own salvation despite his teacher. A great deal of what | 
he did was intuitive, and he would teach himself the rest. 
His intuition that survived would prove in the end to be a} 
natural expansion of existing principles and resource. 

For these reasons we may believe that what Mr. Newman 
called ‘the harmony-teaching industry’ was not about to 
die, but would be reborn with an ever-increasing sphere of 
usefulness. It may seem that there had ceased to be a theory 
of harmony, and it might be that we must rely more and more | 
upon the wsthetic sense and less and less on intellectual 
cultivation. There must, however, be an understanding 
of previous science. One could not just sit down and write 
what he liked or disliked, and it was not helpful to the 
student if the only criticism the teacher could offer was that 
he liked or disliked this or that. There must be very good 
reasons for everything: without a firm basis for criticism 
one might mistake a fool for a genius. Because the new 
music was freed from the restrictions of the old, it was | 
not easier to write. It demanded just as good brains, if 
not better, and just as much, if not more, instinct. 

It would seem that text-books on harmony were useful 
only as records of an out-of-date technique, for when a 
technique had become sufficiently settled to be reduced 
to some sort of system by the theorist, practice had again 
moved on. But the ordinary beginner found it difficult to 
remember even a small part of what he was told, and 
he was hardly able to deduce his principles from actual | 
music, any more than the school-boy could deduce Latin 
But text-books in general suffered 
from two serious defects: (1) Rules were not referred 
to their periods; (2) Kules were not stated in 
reference to differentiation of style. Current technique 
only be studied from the actual music, and it 
must grow out of an earlier one that was known, for 
that of course was its natural evolution. It followed 
that we must always start with an earlier technique, and | 
settle the further course of study in accordance with the} 
student’s aim, capacity, and predilections. The student 
with ultra-modern tendencies would not quarrel with his 
teacher if he felt he was being taught, not a set of 
rules, but the technique of some definite period. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Kitson’s paper there was a | 
discussion, in which the principal speakers were Mr. James 
Swinburne, Dr. Yorke Trotter, and Dr. W. J. Phillips. 


grammar from Cvesar. 


could 


London Concerts 


| ineffective 
| imagined. 


Ls 


ecclesiastical phrase), brass, strings, and organ, and showed 


the old composer with an adventurous eye on the ostingy 
the continuous variation form, and the choral ymphony, 
But it was too long for the actual musical value, Th. 
Prokofiev Concerto had its first English performance, }; 
was, on the whole, free from the irritating school-boyish 
tricks that spoil its two predecessors for the pianoforte, ang 
there were moments of real charm of delicate 
kind in the first and last movements. The Sche: 


| roused laughter—not always suppressed—and was there. 


fore held by some to be successful. But clearly the 
audience was tickled, not by any humour in the music. 
but by the frantic exertions of the fine and self sacrificing 
soloist (Joseph Szigeti), whose ungrateful task was almos 
confined to fPrestzssimo sawings in the upper reaches 
He was seen rather than heard. More ungrateful and 
writing for the fiddle could hardly te 
But perhaps that was the joke! The female 
choir in the Monteverdi work and in Debussy’s ‘ Sirénes’ 
consisted of students from the Royal College of Music. 


| They sang well, but there were too many of them for the 


Debussy, and as they looked and sounded like a remarkably 
healthy lot of typical young English women, they were a 
long way from suggesting sirens. The right effect can 
be got only by a few voices ‘off,’ or among the 
orchestra. Three rows of singers standing up at the back 


| at once turn the effect into that of a choral society—the 


H. G. 


last thing Debussy wanted, surely. 


SIR WOOD’s CONCERTS 

Sir Henry Wood conducted Beethoven’s fourth Symphon 
at (Jueen’s Hall on March 7. Just about that time we had 
also the Septet, Op. 20, and the * Pastoral’ Symphony—a 
time of easy-going, smiling Beethoven, Perhaps we had 
been inclined to forget how much there is to be said for the 
even-numbered Symphonies. The gracious No. 4 came in 
victoriously that Saturday afternoon, Otherwise the concert 
was ordinary. Moiseiwitsch was the soloist. 

Beethoven too was the centre of the previous concert of 
the series (February 21)—the C minor Pianoforte Concerto, 
played by M. José Iturbi, and very well played indeed, in a 
refreshingly straightforward, unaffected, musicianly way. 
The Symphony was Mozart in A, Kk. 201, In the smaller 
pieces we had English plain and French 
Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ and RKavel’s 
Rhapsody.’ 


HENRY 


coloured 
* Spanish 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


M. Felix Weingartner conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert on March 9, After the ‘ Euryanthe’ 
Overture there were two Symphonies—the ‘ Pastoral’ of 
Beethoven and the ‘ Fantastic’ of Berlioz. 

This conductor is perhaps of rather too analytic a mit 
for the more luscious sorts of music, Wagner’s, for instance 
ut in this programme his gifts of intelligence and tast 
shone like a good deed in a naughty world. After all, we 
are not at a concert necessarily to be browbeaten or over 
Let a word be said for the charm of reasonableness, 
The Beethoven was exquisitely 
M. Weingartner 


awed. 
courtesy, and persuasion. 
tranquil, the Berlioz fierily animated. 


| remained perfectly self-possessed, and all the music was 


IVA {ARMONIC SOCIETY 


by 


The programme February 26, conducted M. 
Ansermet, ranged from Monteverdi to Prokofiev—a good 
thing to do so long as the journey is not in chronological 
order, as it was in this case. The first half, made up of 
Monteverdi’s lengthy ‘Sonata sopra Sancta Maria,’ 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 1, and Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ 
tended to become monotonous, especially 
as the § hony was given with a heaviness of gait 
that we expect neither from Haydn nor Ansermet. 
One of these items should have changed places with one in 
the second half—Debussy’s ‘Three Nocturnes’ (brilliantly 
played), Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto, and _ Ravel’s 
*Le Tombeau de Couperin.” The Monteverdi work had 
its interest, chiefly historical. It was for women’s choir | 
(used solely for the delivery from time to time ef a simple 


or 


Symphony, 
ymyq 


| 
| 


an untroubled clarity. (cermany has not sent 
Weingartner for many a day. 


us a peer of 
C. 

MR. BESLY’S CONCERT 

Owing to the defection of M. Furtwiangler in February, 


|Mr. Maurice Besly was first in the English field wit 


Reger’s ‘ Variations on a Theme of Mozart,’ at ‘ )xford, on 
March 5, then at Queen’s Hall with the London Symphony 
Orchestra on March 12. While giving Mr. Besly fui 
credit for his find, it cannot be said that the coming of the 
work merited longing anticipations. We expected to be 
amazed again by the composer’s craggy technique, and " 
trembled a little before the orgy of aural analysis. In te 
event neither of these prodigies occurred. eget had 
worked a mountainous pyramid on Mozart’s mouse-like tune 
—the wee, sleekit Variation theme of the Sonata that every 








a 


1 showed ecause it is the easiest—but Reger’s own | present, and being heartily called to the platform at the end, 


re so stony of musical ideas that he made less} he made a speech of thanks with the neatness for which 


/inalo Variations 

walene tthe the than Mozart did. Having little to say that | Americans are justly famous. 
lue. The mattered, had less excuse than we usually grant him for It is easier to talk of the performance than of the 
ance, |i saving portentously. There were un-Reger-like, | composition, so let us say first that if the Wolverhampton 
11-boyish t harmonizations that made the sensitive | singers strayed from the pitch in an unaccompanied chorus 
rte, and istene n. The whole worked up to a Fugue on a} of Celestials they gave themselves heart and soul to the many 
delicate bject that did not for the moment explain | robust movements, and notably to the loud C major entry of 
Sches ist the clue came when the two themes were | Christian into Paradise. Mr. Joseph Lewis conducted, and 
vas there er, fortissimo, trumpets versus the rest (the | the composer was well served by some distinguished soloists. 
rly the nverified) : Mr. John Coates gave to the tenor music all his admirable 
e music. fervour and high art. Mr. Harold Williams sang the 
sacrificing music of Christian, and seriously impressed us. This well- 
as almost equipped baritone steadily advances. Perhaps the most 
reaches grateful music—that of Apollyon and Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
teful and | —fell to Mr. Joseph Farrington, who in Vanity Fair had 
ardly be ps — a a ; Rinins strains that took us back to Sullivan. Mr. Dennis Noble 
e female a . ee eee ee ee. pee had the incidental part of the Narrator. All the soprano 
Sirénes’ Reger, the master-builder At the very Canes the pend solos were sung by Miss Ursula Greville—they included a 
Musi nent o! a had been = ordeal = itself, Why baaed Shepherd, Madam Bubble in Vanity Fair, and an Arch 
m for the ~ ante slowed ae 6 ualting ro EE angel in the closing scene. She too exerted herself to the 
~markably 1a Who did it—Reger, or Mr. Besly? It was a bad utmost, and if, like every one else, she was oppressed by th« 
y were a ter-of-an-hour, The rest of the concert helped Mr. Besly proximity and weight of the orchestra, she left no doubt that 
effect can ies conductor. He handled two Symphonies— | je, singing has improved. Probably it was in sheer despera- 
, i 1S NO. D/y C, and Franck’s—intelligently, and | tion that she permitted herself a number of piercing, 


*tor’s technique in 2 awishes As M2 
ic fe tec ane = - getting his wishe As 4| * uncovered,’ high notes. 
iety—the H = oe Se ft — ch she Peed } And the music? The intentions are too respectable to 
a s angeme i t ale lude ' ‘ 
is arrangement of a quiet Chorale I relude | tempt us to be candid. If it were a young man’s work, 


H. G, 


nuted strings and low-speaking wood-wind solos | we ‘should call for a sharpened tomahawk. Enough 
see, that the Bach had been sweetly | that the composer has not the gifts—has not the first of the 
—— M. gifts—demanded by his august theme. His music is not 
more than grammatical. One could believe that his mark 
\ would be a small secular cantata for a homely occasion. 
. of feminism languishing, that so few of its Musically this * Pilgrim’s Progress’ is null and void. C. 
cared to hear the British Women’s Symphony 


tueen’s Hall on March 11? When a concert 
ily attended, the performers get at least the sah 

€ concert efit of an extra dose of sympathy from every humane The series of historical recitals given by the Léner Quartet 
een a sn Bec mcg nagh phen chapel cnc eocager at Wigmore Hall concluded on February 23—much to the 
Conceste, chaikovsky’s | ™ Sort — ores in B I . a No regret of the many admirers M. Léner and his colleagues 
leed, in a sont of brillias ce = personal : agnetism or ny art of the have mode in Londen, Bt wes sovtaialy 0 seett sueneten 
wen. : ‘ ome the # seu ros = thie na on, heen he experiment both on a count of the excellence of the per 
> smaller pn Ted thi ‘an sag il M K a formances and of the interest they aroused The Lener 
gee ee see » for all Miss Natharine | (yyartet deserved no less, for it combines in a remarkable 


sloured . , »b < > solo ras t the fi 
inly blows at the solo, it was not of the first degree the best qualities of the old and the new string 
»} 


1bsence 


Spanish rd Ir » ()rchestra’s o > . ve > is ] . 
“¢ aes " ™ ‘. - ' Sa een <7 ' out players. Indeference to the composer’s intentions, i 
» as a fiaydn symphony and a rather | of trickery and far-fetched effect, these exponents may be 


Ul 
y Lalande showed, it is very much better said to belong to the old school. In their command of tone 
started. Miss Gwynne Kimpton « nducted. effects they identify themselves with the moderns, That is 
C. really the basis of all string playing. In the old times 
. violinists practised a big tone, and held that anyone could 
saisist , RT BALI play softly without study—a big, clear outline was then the 
| Choral Society sang ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’| mainthing. To-day, apparently, the reverse holds good, and 
rt Hall, under Mr. Hamilton Harty, with Miss | we are so much concerned with fine detail that we are apt to 
Margaret Balfour, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Charles Knowles | forget the importance of clean, direct expression. These 
soloists. There must be a large number of exceptionally | Hungarian players roar like lions and coo like doves—when 
good, keen voices in this vast choir which, if its members| they choose, and therein lies the secret of the extraordinary 
nly mediocre, would be a hopelessly unwieldy body. | charm of their readings. Their control over the vibrato of 
the finger is as absolute as their control over the hand. 


twas remarkable how, everything considered, the singers 
to the effective, sharply pointed conducting of | Thus they get a great range impossible to those who, 
instead of mastering the vibrato, have been mastered by it. 


ingartner . , i aetna 

. ‘end he rich levels of Miss Balfour’s singing and Mr, | And the effect of vibrato on tone cannot be over-rated. 

. peer of ss virile style are well known. The Gerontius of To praise a special performance above another is 
; was flawless. Yet we all 


was a success so considerable that Londoners | impossible. Their Mozart 

to hear more of him. Here is a singer of | forgot it when they played Schubert. And surely there 

technique, and also of the intellectual refinement | were moments when their treatment of Brahms was superb. 

ich we demand in this work. It is Elgar’sfortuneto have | On the final evening they gave us Franck, Goossens, and 

id a succession of singers able to do faithful justice to the | Debussy. The second movement of Franck’s Quartet has 

f his wondrous masterpiece. Cc. certainly never been treated with such fine delicacy, and 

Goossens’s music has just that touch of daring and roguery 

; ' which, to our thinking, is most becoming in a young 

THE PI M'S PROGRESS composer and the surest sign of good things to come, 

In conclusion, it is worth recording that Wigmore [all has 

been full to overflowing on each occasion. There could be 

Musical § ciety, the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, and | 20 better testimony to the flax of the Londoner for what 

¢ British Broadcasting Company handsomely paid back | is excellent in music. The Léner Quartet came to us 

ger had tne compliment with a performance of ‘ The Pilgrim’s unheralded. These players owe it to their own abilities 

Jike tune ‘ogress,’ a cantata by Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, at and talent that they can already command full houses. 

hat every “vent Garden, on March 12. The veteran composer was B. V. 


ebruary, 
eld wit 
xford, 

ymphon ‘ 
esly f 
ig of The American musical public has lately given a good 
ed to be come to several of our composers. The Wolverhampton 
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BIRMINGHAM STRING QUARTET 


It never rains but it pours. Last year months passed 
without a single quartet recital. This year we have already 
had the Léner Quartet, the Copenhagen Quartet, the 
Budapest (Quartet, the Rosé Quartet—to say nothing of 
local organizations. The Birmingham Quartet consists of 
four able and thoughtful musicians—both sexes are repre- 
sented—led by Mr. Percival Hodgson. Their programme 
was on sound lines, and perhaps ‘sound’ is the adjective 
which best describes their most creditable qualities. Apart 
from a lamentable attempt to sentimentalise the 7770 of 
Haydn’s Quartet in C, Op. 54, their readings were unexcep 
tionable. A certain lack of inspiration was felt in the 
interpretation of Vaughan Williams’s (Quartet in G; but 
there therwise no fault of either taste or 
tech The most conspicuous weakness was not any 
individual shortcoming. The balance of tone, even in 
Haydn, tended to make the lower parts more important 
than the upper parts. The leader asserted himself in 
attack, but as the movements proceeded the initiative was 
often passing to the viola or to the ’cello without just cause. 
am players have not worked together 
long enough for each member to be ready to fall into place 
naturally—or, may be, the acousticsof Wigmore Hall—new 
them—intrigued them slightly. These are small draw- 
which will have disappeared probably when their 
ndon venture B. V. 


was serious 


ni i ue, 


Possibly the. Birming! 


takes place. 


1A INI RIO 


consider Mr. G. O’Connor Morris’s 
for flute, oboe, and pianoforte (played by the New 
Philharmonic Trio at Wigmore Hall on March 2) as a 
style on Elgar’s. It proved largely a 
modelling on the Violin Conce rto, done openly and in good 
1 means of 1 music. The method was 

thmic frame and what might be called the 

theme and put different notes 
1 movement, with 


were asked to 


nodelling of 
evolving good 
n Fle 

an igar 


Morris’s secor 


was prevale nt in the second movement, more so 


though 


' t} 


first and if 


uuthor might fill the 

and the — of that 

poetically knew how 

s style on Milton’s, which would 

me did not work. Even without 

E-lgar’s dow the Trio was no 

i ent, and so forth, and prob 

poser had started off on his own path he 
written music of more life. 

1 whole evening’s repertory, 

admiration by the Trio, namely, Albert 

Leon Goossens (oboe), and G, O’Connor 
rte). M. 


true. 
one’s 
more 


not be 


mu f it new, 


k ( HW VONTH 


lunket Greene, on February 28, gave a recital wholly 
Charles Villiers Stanford, anied by 
It was a toucl ing occasion, and the audience 
many the songs had been written 

list hed artist: and as he sang it 
was evident that tl pen and its memories were working 
powerfully on his emotions. This is not the moment to 
give an estimate of Stanford’s songs, but enough that such a 
recital must been an eye-opener to anyone who had 
carelessly accepted the usual glib disparagement of Stanford. 
These songs had character 
them is still not enough known to British singers. The 
Irish dialect of so many of the words is of course a deterrent. 
It is easier to learn to sing in any of the Continental 


of songs of Sir accom} 
Mr. Liddle. 
appreciated this. So 


expressly for the distin 


have 





Elgar’s, | 


jart. Mr. W ilson’ S upper voice is gaining in s 


ithe dith “4 


and say he is 


| say that the singer has not yet the technique 


| gloomy sul 


and variety, and the wealth of | 


es 
languages than in Irish-English. Here Mr. Plunket Green 
is inimitable. But—singing under the stress of ke: 
emotion—he did not otherwise offer himself as a mode, 
He raced through many songs at so extravagant a speed thy 
everything—rhythm and words alike—was lost. He thy; 
spoilt that enchanting song ‘ Cuttin’ Rushes.’ Much of the 
singing was indeed hardly singing at all. There Was ny 
musical tone, and yet there was an attractive expressio, 
of a very personal wistfulness and fun, and now a then a 
phrase would be uttered with such perfection of 
articulation as to be a thing of beauty. 

Nineteen songs of Schubert, in the English versions 
the new Oxford Schubert (by A. H. Fox-Strangways an 
Steuart Wilson), were sung by Mr. Steuart Wilson at his 
recital at Wigmore Hall. 

What stood out first was the fact that only four or § 
songs were of the everyday Schubert. What admirable 
beauties there are in Schubert’s less-known songs! Mos 
singers stick to vol i. of the Peters edition. Som: 

publisher should issue an album wholly of unfamiliar song: 
with a good English text and in the mezzo- Soprano range 
This is a crying need. To hear somic pieces of Mr. Wilson: 
selection was to realise that luck, not judgment, ha 
ordained that some of Schubert is hackneyed and 
ignored, 

The new Oxford beok of translations has been reviewed ir 
these columns. [Enough then to say that most of these version: 
are extraordinarily neat and apt. Singers who have leam 
German may prefer in private and in small circles to cling 
to the original, but when facing a mixed audience they wi 
be ill-advised indeed if they do not consider the advantages 
of conveying the sense as well as the sound of the songs 
the public. It is certain that one of the reasons for the 
lifelessness of much English singing is the hoary tradition 
that words are not meant to be understood. low the 
atmosphere brightens when a singer makes it clear that he 
is bent on driving the verbal text as well as the mel 
line into the comprehension of the listener ! 


some 


Mr. Steuart Wilson has for long commanded the 
pat! vetic interest of all who appreciate an unusually 
and musicianly chasatter in a singer, and it was a pleas 
to note that he had made a considerable step forward in 
lidity. This 
breath-control, and the resulting widen 
One greatly admired his success wit 
“Idle Tears.’ Here be 


sincere 


comes from — 
ing of the throat. 
high-lying melody of 
justly maintained the right tension, and it was a comf 
hear the tone so firmly supported. But Mr. Wilson sp 
the “Sun on his Setting’ by his /ortamen inging. A 
fault frequently observed during the evening was the clipping 
of final consonants—‘that’ was, as often as 

And then ‘ might’ too often approached * moight.’ 

Mr. Wilson, indeed, has still to work on his diction if 
would make the telling verbal effect of Elwes in the past, 
and of our ever-admired John Coates. At present he scarcely 
loes justice to his own translations, and the book of words 
was always necessary. A casual observer would perhaps 
have declared the singing to lack vitality. I would rathe 
to give bis 
vitality its chance. The ordinary animation of private 
intercourse needs a great heightening on the platform, # 
what may be a graceful attitude of modest deprecation 
the one case will be dullness in the other. 

Mr. Wilson has not realised the danger in 
yject gloomily. He must smile more before 
Save when he is actually cursing, the singe! 
The smile may not be joyful—it maj 

but it always serves the purpose ° 
brightening the tone. No subject, however dismal, 
fora dull tone. We are afraid that a certain glumness ¥® 
spread over parts of this concert—a glumness due (0 
miscalculation. 

But a singer can never afford to be passive. 
ever be attacking. In lively songs Mr. Wilson was OY # 
fraction not lively enough. Take the delightful * Earthly 
Happiness.” There was a miscalculation The singe! 
was in effect less philosophic than the song. — 
reminiscent smile, the music would have quicke ned into i 
proper life. At the risk of seeming impertinent, one oes 
on Mr, Wilson the claims of the piccolo sorriso. Ab, if 0 


singing 2 
sings better. 
must always smile. 

e derisive or ironical 


He mus 





— 
could 
Wilsor 
will n 
t road] 
The 
were 
accom] 
Miss 
y Mr. 
rality 
presen! 
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— 
by such simple advice instil some of 
cianly sensibility into some other singers, who 
sive such pleasure as he, grin they ever so 


could only 
Wilson’s 1 
will never 


broadly ! 

The gt ‘Prometheus’ and ‘The Gods of Greece’ 
among Mr. Wilson’s outright successes. His 

accompanist was Mr. Anthony Bernard. 
Miss Marjorie Yrret sang on February 25, accompanied 
y Mr. Craxton. She has a pretty soprano voice of sensuous 
ality, unforced and agreeably free from throatiness, At 
sresent her singing lacks colour and light-and-shade. She 
seemed to still too lately a student to have anything of 
sical interest to impart—she was still too intent on 
rules she had learnt. Her Italian and French 
r or f rdinarily acquired—we did not feel that they 
ad mirable singer’s second nature. She will be less 
7s! Mos \ ni will have more quality when she gets the 
r g on a greater reserve of breath. To give 


French song, “‘L’Amour de Moi,’ was sung 
part on the very tail-end of her breath. 
r Marshall (Wigmore Hall, March 
hosen which 
Leon Goossens’s oboe playing. 


5) sang 
further 
She 


lly-c programme, was 
by Mr. 


English lute-songs, some arias from the Bach 
eviewed ir example vert, Wolf, and Debussy 
rsion st urdly concert-singing. Miss 


se ve 
‘ head-tone 


- ely a meagre 
applicabie to the lute-songs 
-ven so, it would hav better 


the (serman music wanted a riche 


e been 
Muirella 


and 
i voice- 


Marc » Schumann’s 
*Sea 


sar 


Life’ 


go yn 
g 1 


and =Elgar’s Pictures, ’ 
)-soprano—and might 
her articulation. 


as well as | 


if she 


were 
ive er 


as 


h \ eginnings. 
rincipally thinking of creating 
lack of ar erbal shape 
cloying 
going 
with 


became 
who 
March 13, 
ting. The 
ood things. 
of this t 


7 


Lett, is to Australia, 

orchestra, Sir 

programme was miscellaneous, 

One could but feel sorry at 

In the first part « 
chubert’s ‘The Trout,’ 


hole Criticis 


sang at 


" ; 
i_andon 


ne voice. 


hope salutary. 


are 


and 
1 audiences in the 


looting I I 
These 
Britis! 


t 
10S 


them 

which i yne 

nife in m 

‘The Trout,’ and also in one or 
. a 


between 

he 
stations secutive Sic. 
in 
cause 


towards the en eveni 


her 
serious test 
*Creation’s Hymn,’ 
Nearly all her 
came ‘lond’; 
of serious study would surely make a 
of her. 
Marsh san at Mortimer Hall. 
beginner, but there were signs indicating 
ustified in working at her voice. 
Desfi (tenor) (.Eolian Hall, March II) was 
ho showed signs of incomplete training. 
So was the 
Miss 


lean on her 
“Che f 
° , ] 
nical weakness 
were 


gav to 


the € ur 
the 
pper 


too 


And 


notes 


‘sky’ was ‘ skoi.’ 


£ 


smal, calls 
mness Was 


due 


it English were sportsmanlike. 
-ollavorator at this concert, a soprano, 
o again was purely an aspirant. 
le baritone singers were heard on the same 
-Mr. Alfred Read and Mr. Percival 
Read chose a very varied programme, and 
in elert, equipped, competent singer. His | 
aps a useful rather than a conspicuously 
ed into is tiful instrument, but such quick intelligence and skill | 
one urges ¢ showed are not common. Mr. Driver sang} 
\h, if on trvell’s ‘Maud’ songs. At times his intonation was 
“y, and he probably had a cold. Nevertheless, there 


Mr. | 


was much that interested one in this singer—he had 
studied, he knew how English words should sound, and he 
was not afraid of a degree or two of passionate expression. 

Miss Dorothy Silk and the friends who have so often 
collaborated with her gave a concert of Bach, which 
included the ‘Coffee Cantata,’ on March 16, There 
nothing to be added to former tributes to Miss Silk’s art, 
except an expression of satisfaction that Londoners now 
adays so keenly appreciate it. Here are a sensibility and a 
devotion to music which instrumentalists might well declare 
to be more usual among themselves than among vocalists. 
Miss Silk now has full recognition and fame. This should 
be an encouragement to artistic singers who dislike the 
path of those who make music serve them purely for 
self-display. 

\n American 


is 


soprano, Miss Luella Melius, 
Jueen’s Hall. After some rather acidulated high 
her mellifluousness was a pleasure. She r us that 
coloratura singing sound beautiful and erely 
difficult. This voice was not a mere squeak; it had 
solidity, sweetness. It was, so to speak, plump. 


Sang at 
sopranos 
inded 
can not 
In ‘Una 
Voce’ of Rossini she proved that one can be a soprano and 
still have a of humour. Occasionally in a quick- 
running, high scale Miss Melius allowed her breath to 
escape unduly, and so hardened her tone. But the 
fault in this singing was a narrowing of 
descending scale. She sang the ‘ Bell Song 
I have given 


sense 


real 
on a 
* Lakmé,’ 


> on 
wels 
us some Mo 


She o ight t art. 


Competition festival Record 


FESTIVALS IN SCOTLAND 


one of the younger Scottish 
third 


probably > and 
only I ys and 
just concluded at 


p 
festivals. 
anc 


place in size 
outstripped 
fifth annual 
seven complete days, a 
In the open choral classes a 
Scotland choirs travelled North to 
choir class, Glasgow Volice had a 
victory Clydebank ; in -the 
lasses l’erth Madrigal Society s« 
its brilliant 
res were the exquisite singing « 
\ District School 
ig final stage of the lk- 
petition, the winner, Miss Cathie Campbell 

erth), being awarded the lkederation of Music Indust 

the best individual performance at the I estival. 

e natural development of the Rr» Festin 
g somewhat held in check by the depression in the 
ilding and engineering industries. But t enth 
lestival ran for seven days, and occupied twenty 
Principal winners Mixed Choirs—Mr. 
choir; Male Choirs—Glasgow lolice; 


yirs—Linthouse Choral School 


takes as 


import lasgow 
Festival, 
h, ran for 1 embr twenty 


sessions. 


of 


two 
West 


the 


compere, 


narrow 


choir 
adrigal 


place tt 


t 
interesting 


singin 
‘ 
Vestern 
ing in the 


hoir 


level « he sir n e ‘ots ) 
Song solo con 


is g 


ein 
ship! e se 
innual 
three sessions, 
Tr Davie’s 
W en’s Ch 
Choirs—Greenock High School. 

The third annual Catholic Festival 

\ , and showed an advance on the { 

ith in ver of entries and in the standard attained, but 
the audiences were disappointing. 

The third ARRAN Festival ran for t 
Lamlash. The choral work, both in the se 
among the school choirs, showed a marked 
Solo competitors were 


orpe 
nen Society 
occupied three 


yrevious year 


days 
num 
at 


and 
the 


wo whole days 


nior section 
n 


fewer, 


idvance 
work of the previous year. 
and not outstanding in quality. 


THe Eu ETHAN STIVAL, held at Kingsway Hall, 
Lond February 25-28, was for the third time a credit 
to its organizers, who appear to have an uphill task in 
winning for this event the recognition it deserves. The 
London public takes little notice of it. The support 
given to it by choirs is thin, but widespread. Five of 
the adult choral averaged under four entries. 
There were eight, however, in the female-voice class. 
Concerted solo singers—in twos, threes, fours, a 
came in plentifully. 


Kt 
on, on 5-2 


classes 


1 fives— 
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g were the winning choirs :—Schools: 

Hill Park (Rev. E..S. Scroggs). Male- 
Wycombe Orpheus (Mr. W. Bromage- 

choirs (sacred): Taunton Choral Society 
Smaller choirs (sacred) : Mansfield 

operative (Mr. F. Ward). Large choirs 
Taunton Choral Society. Smaller choirs (secular) : 
idrigal Circle (Miss Jane Joseph). Female-voice 
*nry Nicholson Ladies’ Choir, Oakham (no 
nd there was a most enjoyable concert given by 
wing artists: Mr. Harold Craxton (virginal music 
ianoforte), Miss Joan Elwes, Mr. Keith Falkner, the 
the London Male Octet, 

ilharmonic Choir. 


ll String (Quartet, 


L.C.C. (Statf) I 


Voice 


y.—This Festival, held 
» three days (February 
hildren took part in it. A 
i number of 


third 
More 
notable feature was 
ntries in the violin competitions. 
male-voice choir was Cudworth Y.M.C.A. 
Royston Vocal t (Mr. H. D. 
competitor mixed- 


for the 


20-28). 


time, 
than a 


nion 


he only 


—The ‘ Bedfordshire Eisteddfod Competitive 
was only four years ago, and 
among the largest in the country. Not 
and well is everything 
tival should be in its organi its musical 

atmosphere’ generally. It is in the 
Solo singing is represented, it it 


estival ’ started 
it ranks 
elaborate supported, but it 


ation 


fortnis 

I the choral singing 

types and es of 
the 
rs entered, 


choir t 


compet 


public attendance, 
althy musical state of 
adjudicators 

on a 


referred 


financial footing. 
to press we have no 
which were announced at 


list 


some 


resentative 
they heard 
following are the test-pieces in tl 
at Blackpool Festival in 
* Love Sor g’ (* Minnelied ’) 
Andertor Male- Voice 
ighton *Zut! 
(special translation 


October 
Brahms); 
tenor lead), 
Zut!’ (Elgar 
(Poulenc). Male 
Lady, those cherries plenty’ (Morley) ; 
t move not’ (Wood). Mixed-Voices, ‘A’ 
rd, ye saints al Byrd); “My soul, 
("Songs of Farewell’) (Parry); *The 
No. 1) (Sakhnovsky Mixed- 
when I behold’ (Wilbye); * Music, 
(Bantock); ‘In Autumn,’ Op. 104, 


Zut! 


‘ 


ove’ 


hoirs entered in the twenty-fifth 
14), which extended to five days 
and has always been, almost 
entirel horal Festival, and as such it thrives wonderfully. 
A feature is the day set apart for business choirs—mixed, 
lads’, and girls’, with two quartet classes. 

March 10) till ten o’clock at night, 
yur later a rehearsal started for next evening’s 

at w massed business choirs sang their test- 

The petitions similarly led up to a 
jren’s concert at which Nicholson’s ‘The Jackdaw of 
In a new open class for choral societies 
tests were ‘ Ring out, wild bells,’ by Vaughan Williams, 

und Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine.’ The challenge shield went 
to Carlisle Madrigal Society (Mr. J. R. Cockbain) by a 
narrow margin. Goodwin Choir (Mr. W. H. Reid) was 
best in male class. In choral 


\ —Ter 


' new 
Carlisl estival (Marcel 


or the first rhis is, 


tim 


at wor 


ildren’s com 


elms ° was sung 


the voice other 
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i. 
competitions, first prizes were gained by Haltwhistle Vo 
Union (Mr. H. H. Bell), Fisher Street Presbyterian (y, 
J. A. Stewart), Stanwix Female-Voice Choir (Mrs, Eastop 
and Scotby Choral Society (Mr. H. T. Wardle 

Hazet GROVE, Srockrort.—There were eightee, 
choirs in four choral classes of this Festival, the wines 
being Aspinal Gorton Wesleyan (Mr. J. S. 
Oldham Vocal Union Ladies’ Choir (Mr, II 
St. Peters’ Stalybridge Mixed-Voice Choir (Mr 
Crewe Apollo Co-operative Male-Voice Cl 
Stubbs), and Altrincham P.M. Mixed Choir 
Hill), Over a thousand competitors were sai 
taken part on the two days—February 27 and 2 

HuppersFieLp. — The ‘ Mrs. Sunderland’ 
Competitions were held on February 11-15 with an 
total entry, but fewer choirs than last year. In the mixed 
voice choir class only Gledholt Vocal Union entered. Th 
male-voice class brought in five choirs, and some magnificer 
singing in Elgar’s ‘The Wanderer’ and Vaughan Thoma: 
*Here’s to Admiral Death.’ Todmorden (Mr. T. H, Le 
awarded first prize. Of six school oirs wh 
competed, Marshfield Central, Little Hortor 
Thornton) was the winner of the Firth Shield. 
bulks largely in this Festival. In one junior pian 
a hundred and thirteen youngsters played Juliu 
‘The Pixie Man.’ On the Saturday evening a presentat 
to Mr. Thomas Thorp, who has been s 
the Festival for thirty-one years. 

SKU third annual Festival held 
Skipton Co-operative Society took place on two Sa 
February 28 and March 7. In the open m 

choral class there was keen competition be 
Male-Voice Choir and Steeton Male 
cond Mr. Hl. Wrathall. 


conducted | y 


\ndrews 
Hannan 
Walst 
(Mr, l, 


Musics 
increase 


was 
(Mr. 
Solo w 
forte 
Harrison 


was made cretary 


on.—The 


Glee 
Skipton wor 
a mark. 

WIMBLEDON.—The first Wimbledon Festival, held 
February 18-21, was founded by Mr. Willoughby Walmisl 
is to be enterpris 
organization, at stone Four 
the hon, secretary, : f 
Festival was what 
populous suburban district. ally 
pianists, there were many, and choirs there were few. 
each. The name 
Central 


ot. 


ongratulated 
the |} 
was t 


wh 


TI e 


on his public-spirite 
ands of Mr. ° 
and 


} 


thorough, 
would describe as 
Soloists, 


one 
espec 
oir 


choral classes drew one cl 


neers deserve to be recorded: 


I 
choir), Wimbledon Common ; 
; ; 


Clapham Parish Churcl 
Wimbledon ; Wimble 
There were five elementary 
choirs, however, and these did well in Dunhill’s ‘ TI 
and Kutland Boughton’s * The Piper's Song. 
Elementary School, Wimbledon, were the winners. 
disparity between the forwardness of soloists (thirty 
mezzo-sopranos, for instance) and backwardness 
choirs is not a sign for discouragement, for soloists 
everywhere, and it function of fe 
choirs to birth. In time, no doubt, Wimbledon 
its faithful progeny. 


noir, 
t 


thbert’s Girls’ 


Choral Society. 


the 
is the estivals t 
will } 


BACH WORKS STAGED AT 

One of the most attractive events in 
musical season at Glasgow has been the production 
Glasgow Bach Society last month of Bach’s humor 
‘ Peasant’ and ‘ Coffee ’ Cantatas in operatic form, prove! 
for the first time since their birth nearly three huner 
years ago. 

A good deal of re-arrangement of these bright little W 
was required to make them suitable for stage (or cho 
concert) presentation. This has been done with qu 
good taste and unfailing judgment by Mr. J. Michael Das 
(who founded and conducted the Glasgow Bach Sot 
eighteen years ago, and is one of its present conductor 
and Mr. H. E. Baker. In expanding certain duets 
trios into choral form, and in the interpolation of ¢ 
matter in some of the vocal solos and orchestral interlvc* 
care has very properly been taken to adhere scrupulous‘ 
Bach’s own material. Both Cantatas deal with eps 
of peasant life, folk melodies abound, and many 0 


GLASGOW 
row 


by t 


an over 


| numbers are based on merry dance tunes. 


— 
The 
perforr 


mn fs 
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int’ Cantata was written by Bach in 1742, and 


in act of homage to Carl Heinrich von Dieskau 
ing ‘Lord of the Manor.’ libretto, 
ander, deals with the rejoicings of the 
their congratulations and good wishes to the 
In the original version, owing possibly 
ms or exigencies of the occasion, only two 
employed, the opening and closing numbers 
[he stage version used is a re-arrangement for 
rus. 
cantata, for which also Picander supplied 
written Bach in 1732 rhe Cantata 
efforts of a father to compel his daughter 
e habit of coffee drinking, a habit which 
passion with German ladies in the 
ury. In the original three solo 
1 the father, the daughter, and a 
work closing with a trio. [he g 
planned to make the work available 
operatic societies by the addition of 
and recitative from the Cantata * Auf 
and a chorus from the Cantata * Der 
te .Kolus. T work, thus arranged, 
fore a play within a play. The villagers 
to welcome the return of the lord and lady of 
their honeymoon, and the seneschal or factor 
their entertainment a little play, the 


rhe 


by 


version, 


stage 


Glasgow were 
own 


selves) 


production at special dances 
ballet lected from Bach’s 
nd re-scored (like the Cantatas the 

r orchestra of strings and wood-wind. 
Cantatas were produced at the Lyric Theatre, 
principals, and orchestra all being drawn 
asgow Bach Society. Mr. J. Michael Diack 


Bisset shared the conducting, and four per 
Io most of those 


isic being se 


-norus, 


re given to crowded houses. 

in an ‘* unbuttoned’ 
i delightful surprise, the gaiety, tune- 
of the lovely diatonic melodie s, 


» Bach mood obviously 
npiete a 
affected char 
musical, self-enjoying effectiveness of the 
ion making an immediate capture of the 

ss, many of whom returned a second 
lird—evening to renew and deepen acquaint- 
jovial old master. One can foresee a 

this kind in the hands of a Barry Jack 

r Playfair tended r 


aving an In as a popular 


Music in the Provinces 


The Choral Society of fifty voices, with 
membership and improved s 
nge,’ .\lec RKowley’s * The | 
Faning’s * Moonlight,’ on February 
iams. 


andard, sang 
ight,’ 


under 


oughty Kn 


Is, 


.—Schubert’s * Unfinished’ Symphony was 
y the Aylesbury Comrades’ Orchestra, under Mr. W. 
» at the Town Hall, on Sunday evening, March I. 
Society’s second 
The choir sang 
enet, Gibbons, Festa, and Edwards, and 
yngs; the orchestra played a Lyrd Fantasia 
ments from l’arry’s * English’ Suite. 


and Orchestral 
February 17. 


Choral 


eld on 
| 


little wort 


et \ recent programme of the Musical Society, 
(or cl : 


Mr. H. J. Colson, included Beethoven’s fifth 
lor. Ilarding’s two Egyptian lances, under 
s direction. Other music gave way to the 


stival that on March 2. 


\t 


Les 


the Colonnade Tchaikovsky’s \ 
Préludes,’ and two movements of 

, } r a , 

heard towards the end of February. 


minor 
the 


ith epis At the eighty-first ladies’ night of the Royal 


any ol 


Pheus Glee Society, Mr. George Riseley conducted the | 


choir in twenty-two pieces, of which three 

by Mr. C. Lee Williams—were new. Bristol Ladies’ 
Choir, under Miss Florence Bradfield, sang Colin Taylor’s 
* Three Slumber Songs of the Madonna’ and a group of 
songs from ‘ The Princess,’ by Holst, as part of an excellent 
programme, on February 25.——The Harmonic Male Choir, 
under Mr. Joseph Jenkins, followed a week later with 
S. E. Lovat’s ‘Hereward the Wake,’ and a number of 
familiar pieces, including the ‘Mulligan Musketeers.’ 
Orchestral concerts have included a popular selection 
the Colston Hall Orchestra, and a concert by the 
Orchestra on March 4, at which Mr. Goossens conducted 
Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,’ R 
second Symphony, and some Wagner. rhe mcert wa 
broadcast Cardiff.——The English Singers, 

with Miss Isolde Menges, paid a call in Febr 
Paderewski gave a recital on March 12. 


Symphony 


chmaninov’ 
lary.— 


BIKMINGHAM AND DIs?RI The Brahms 
Anthony’ Variations, so rarely heard here nowadays, 
the outstanding feature of the Sunday concert on January 15. 
They were followed by major 
Symphony. The /efz in both were rather slow, but they 
were thoughtfully conducted by Mr. Adrian C. Boult. Mr. 
Karl Melene sang the ‘ Credo’ * Othello’ with 
admirable feeling for the dramatic grandeur of the aria. 
Clear diction was a notable feature of his singing. At a 
subsequent concert Mr. Boult revived Carl Philip Emanuel 
Bach’s Symphony in D and the ‘In der Natur’ Overture 
of Dvorak. Mr. Joseph Lewis, the deputy-conductor of the 
Orchestra, conducted the ‘New World’ Symphony. 
The open rehearsal for the Royal College of Mu 
Patrons’ Fund was held at Birmingham Midland Instit 
on March 3. Students from both institutions contrib 
to and Mr. Boult f 
Two conducting students, Mr. Michael Wilson 
Mr. Guy Warrack, 

work. A favourable 
Miss Marie Wilson, a young 
College, who played Wieniawsky’s D minor C — 
Ata Bir Symphony concert, on February 17, Miss 
Harriet Cohen was the soloist in Arnold Bax’s Symphony 
Variations for pianoforte orchestra. <A 
this composer’s music, she played with m 
No. 4, 


ince. 


‘Sr. 


were 


the same composer’s D 


from Verdi’s 


the programme, conducted most of the 


items, 
and 
of a 


took 


was 


each however charge 


made Vv 
m the Royal 
ncerto, 


impression 
violinist fr 


ingha 
er 


and recognis 
interpreter of 
skill. In Schumann’s Symphony in D 
Op. 120, Mr. Boult secured a very satisfactory perforn 
Mozart's * Il Seraglio’ Overture and three Nocturnes by 
Del mmpleted the programme. —Mr. I 
Goossens took charge of a symphony concert on Marc! 
*Colour’ 
rst time at Birmingha 


minor, 


ussy 
when iss’s 
Ifeard for th 
somewhat at a distance. 
remarkably well, and the work was heard to great adv 
Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘Orpheus,’ was a 
a Max Mossel concert, on February 18, the F1 
e audience with madrigals by Weelke 
Some folk-songs by Vaug Williams 
sung.——A huge audience assembled to 
hear Paderewski at his recital March 20, [Ilis pi 
gramme included Bach’s Fantasia and in G minor, 
arranged by Liszt, Mozart’s A minor 
Sonata f Beethoven, p. iI, 
on a Theme by Paganini, and 

1 Giovanni’ Fantasia 


*Don 
—On February 10, Paderewski’s 


Symphor y was the principal item. 
it held the audience 
The orchestra rose to the occasion 


charmed t] 
and others. 
were beautifully 


et 
set 


on 
Fugue 

minor 
riations 


Rondo, the D 
Brahms’s \ 
any pieces by Chopin. 
beautifully 
Sonata for 
iolin and pianoforte was an outstanding feature of a 
meert given by Miss Winifred Browne and Mr. 
William Pri Mozart’s Sonata in F and Brahms’s 
1ajor Sonata were also included in the progra , 
\rensky’s ID minor Trio was played by Miss Beatrice 
Hewitt, Miss Katie Goldsmith, and Mr. J. Hock, on 
February | Schubert’s beautiful B flat Trio was 
and Mr. Robert Parker sang songs by Strauss and 
Schubert. ——A quartet of ’cellists played an un 
by Bach and an arrangement of Beethoven’s 
concert.— 


was most 


rose 


also 
given, 
accompanied 
Suite Three 
Equali for trombones, at a su The 
lunch-hour concerts given by the City Orchestra have been 
a success. Though it has been impossible to arrange more 
four this season, a longer series has been promised for 


sequent 


than { 


next year. 
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BLA N.—The Glee and Madrigal Society’s pro- | 
gramme for February 24, under Mr. Thomas L. Duerden, 
included Stanford’s * Merlin and the Gleam,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest | 
air of Sirens,’ the ‘Oberon’ and *‘ Tannhauser’ Overtures, | 
and Nicholson's * The Jackdaw of Kheims,’ to be sung by 
St. John’s Church Boys’ Choir. It was preceded in a local 
paper by an excellent article on the music, written by the 
conductor, 

—The chamber concerts at the 
came to an end on March 3, with a visit of 


BLA season of 
Hotel ! 
the | ng 
Creation’ and ‘ Blest Il’air of Sirens, 
r movement from the ‘* Pathetic’ 
were the programme of Bognor 
its fifth annual under 


with the  five-fo 
Syr iphe n\ between, 
Philhar I Society at 
Mr. 


W hite d 
| Kecent 


concert, 


programmes at the Winter 
(sardens included Bantock’s ‘Ilebridean’ Symphony, 
Franck’s Symphony, the * Froica,’ Hlaydn’s * London,’ and 
a Suite for violin and orchestra by Tanéiev, played for the 
England. ——On February 27, Sir Dar 
the ninth of his lectures on musical 
ppreciation. ‘ the following evening both he and the 
orchestra turned come and the audience enjoyed a 
new form of popular concert 
.—Mr. Julius Harrison conducted a 
t by the Permanent Orchestra on February 
Violin Concerto, by Mr. William 
Primrose, Listz’s ‘ Les l’réludes,’ Chabrier’s * Espaiia.’—— 
Numerous vocal and instrumental recitals have | 
by local players, by Madame Gerhardt, and by I’aderewski. 
——The McCullagh Quartet played Herbert Howells’s 
‘Lady Audrey’s’ Suite on March 5. 
ON.—The Musical Club ubert’s 
’Symphony, the Royal Marines Band has given 
* La Boutique Fantasque,’ Dvorak’s E flat ()uartet has been 
played at one of M. Belifante’s chamber concerts, and 
Madame Adila Fachira has given a recital, but l’aderewski’s 
recital Dome on February 28 has been the affair 
nless it was the Brighton Council’s 
00 scheme for a municipal orchestra. 


James Martin 
ent programme oO 


ave 


first time in 
Godfrey reached 

yy 
1ans, 


mis 


minor 


een given 


has played Sc 


Unfinishe 


conducted the Vocal 
[ part-songs on 


audience 


-— Mr. 


ruary . -A_ small 
nwall Symphony 
February 22. The 
of Dr. Charles Rivers, 

the ‘Danse 
’ Overture. 


Sunday 
patronize neert of the C 


hestra George’s Hall on 
inder the direction 


Symphony, 


(Or 
programm 
included 3 } n’s second 
Macabr f Saint-Saéns, and the ‘ Freischiit 
CA he Car 
Musical ciety gave a 
Febr 
Mr 


bridge branch of the L.N.E.R. 
| 


ruildhall 
choir being conducted 
*Popuiar’ concerts at 
Saturday evenings have continued to justify 
Orchestra played on 


on 
by 
the 


concert at the 


ury *-voice 
—The 

Miller’s Symphony 

-Three series of concerts at the Town 
their course—the Max Mossel, the Classical, 
T he last 
the 
H, 


estral concerts, 
ym February 26, when the feature of 
the * Pathet Symphony, and Dr. A. 
ted his Suite, ‘ The Miller’s Green.’ 
Welsh Choral Union recently 
“he Light of Life’ at the Town Hall, Mr. 
Williams conducting. The orchestra 
varo’ Overture, 
D.——The Sidebottom Trio gets 
sourayement to continue fostering chamber 
Only a small audience heard these players give 
Op. 101, on March 3. 


by Matthews or 


Chester 
also 


very litth 
Chester. 
the Brahms Trio, 
seen the end of three orchestras: first, the Armstrong- 
Siddely Orchestra, then the City of Coventry Orchestra, 
and now the Kover Orchestra, which used to give concerts 
under Mr. W. R. Clarke at the Rover Sports Club. In 
each case lack of public support has been the cause. 


and a movement from a Bach | 


music at | 


y.—In less than eighteen months Coventry has | 


i 


DARLINGTON.—At its February concert the Bach Ch, ir 


| had a fine selection of music to sing under Dr. Kitson’s 


direction—Byrd’s ‘Bow Thine ear,’ two part Songs of 
Elgar, the Brahms * Alto Rhapsody,’ with Miss Ada Gen 
as soloist, two Stanford part-songs, and Holst’s ight-par 
“Ave Maria’ for ladies’ yoices. The Bach music wx 
provided by Mr. Harold Samuel, who played the fi) 
Partita, the ‘English’ Suite, the Chromatic Fantasia ap 
Fugue, and three Preludes and Fugues from Forty 
eight.’ , 

Derny.—The thirty-first annual concert of the Orpheus 
Society was held on March 10, Dr. A. G., Claypole 
conducting. Among the part-songs in the programme wer 
Carse’s *‘ The tide rises, the tide falls’ and Elgar’s ‘ Zut, zy 
Songs were given by Miss Esther Coleman. 

DONCASTER.—The choir of the Musical Society, a well 
trained body directed by Mr. El. A. Bennett, gave Pars 
1 and 2 of *‘ The Creation’ and Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny. 
on March 12, before a small audience. 

EastTpot Programmes of the Municipal Orchestr 
at Devonshire Park have included Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 40, a Violoncello Concerto in G, by Porpora, played 
Miss Marjorie Edes (the Concerto was recently discovered iz 
the British Museum), Franck’s Symphony and ‘ Le Chasseu 
Maudit,’ and Brahms’s Violin Concerto, played by Mis 
Jelly d’Aranyi. 


RNE. 


GATESHEAD, 
concert of the Gateshead Male-Voice Choir, given 
direction of Mr. G. W. ck 
included Dunhill’s ‘ Full fatho : 
airs by Weelkes. 

GLovc! 
produce 
programme that included a group of Elizabetl 
Fletcher's ‘A Lullaby of Love,’ and Graham 
six-part ‘Come away, Death.’ Mr. S. W. 
conducted. ——Brahms’s third Symphony was played 
Gloucestershire Orchestral Society on March 5 
Dr. Brewer. The Society has already given 
and second Symphonies in recent years. 


.—A new part-song by Lee Williams was 
by the Orpheus Society as part of an excellen 
An pieces, 
Goodtrey’s 
nderwo 


GRANTHAM.—Great success attended the concert of the 

Grantham l’hilharmonic Society on March I2, when } 

Edward Brown conducted Volbach’s * The 

King’s Daughter’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 

G \SEY.—The \lles Choral 

\ssociation celebrated its twenty-fourth seas 

Festival on February 10 and Under Mr. Jo 

the choir sang ‘ The Creation’ on the first evening, 

‘Wake of O'Connor’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 

the second, the orchestra also giving Schubert’s * Unhi 
were Miss Mair 

Mr. ] 


(suille 


Symphony. The _ soloists 
Miss Floren e | ielden, 
Mr. Charles Knowle 
HALIrAX.—Elgar’s 
Smyth’s ‘Hey, nonny 
Crohoore,’ were sung by the Halifax Choral Society 
March 5, under Dr. Tysoe’s direction. Mr. Herter 
Johnson played Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte Concerto, 
and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra opened the concert witt 
the Handel-Elgar Overture. 
The annual concerts of the Herefordshit 
Orchestral Society were given at the Shire Hall 
February 23 and 24, Dr. Percy Hull conducting. The 
programme—the same on both occasions—included Brahmss 
second Symphony, the third ‘Brandenburg’ Concert 
Stanford’s ‘Shamus O’Brien’ Overture, and six number 
| from Elgar’s second * Wand of Youth’ Suite. 


Music- Makers,’ 
and Stanford’s 


The 


no,’ 


ITEREFORD., 


HvuppeERSFIELD.—On February 17, Dr. T. E. Pearse 
conducted the Glee and Madrigal Society in a programm 
of madrigals and part-songs, including Wibye’s * Ye t# 
do live in pleasures plenty’ and Cornelius’s ‘ To the Stem 
Wind.’ The Arthur W. Kaye Orchestra playe 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, and other popular wor 
on February 21. This orchestral venture, which does every 
| thing it attempts well and completely (there are always 4 
| number of Hallé players in the ranks), is faced with t 
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———— 
ysual problem of money shortage, and there is a danger that 
it may come to an end,——The Philharmonic Society 
concluded its winter season on March 3 with a programme 
i a Haydn Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ 

a selection from ‘Iolanthe.’——Sir Walford 

: lecture on chofal singing at the Town Hall on 


that inclu 
Overture, a! 
Davies gave 
March 9. 
e Ladies’ Musical Union, conducted by Miss 
ard, sang the ‘ Rhine-maidens’ Trio and part 
*Stabat Mater’ on March 5.——‘ Elijah,’ 


yf the best soloists in England, closed the | 


6. Mr. Walter 
serontius ” the Vocal Society, on March I1, seemed to 
ave surpassed all previous efforts of Dr. Coward and his 
I principals were Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. 
ll,and Mr. Herbert Heyner. 


ngers. ‘ 
jubert Eis 

\.—A large audience came on March 4 to 
ral Society sing under Mr. B. Roden Hilder. 
me consisted of Bach’s ‘O Light Everlasting,’ 


HuNsTAN 
ar th 
The prograr 
’s ‘For the 
by three ladies, Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘Song of 


e (| 


wx female voices, Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘ Worship,’ | 


yg by Mr. Roy Henderson. 


Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony, minus the 
third movement, 
February 24, Mr. Edgar RK. Wilby conducting. Glazounov’s 
Solenelle ’ Overture and Debussy’s ‘ Petite Suite’ were in 
be programme. Miss Florence Austral gave ‘ Elizabeth’s 


Greeting,’ with orchestral accompaniment. 


Leeps.—The University Choral Society gave 
evenge’ and Parry’s ‘Scenes from Prometheus Unbound’ 
o February 27, under Mr. Wilfred Dunwell. 
ther important choral concert to record is that of the Leeds 
New Choral Society on March 4. Though handicapped by 


nusual disproportion between the sexes, the choir, under | 


Hl. Moody, came creditably through a difficult 
e that consisted of Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Toward 
known Region,’ two of Holst’s ‘Rig Veda’ Hymns, 
od Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny,’ sung twice. 
mchestra played Mozart’s G minor Symphony. —— Mr. 
ssens conducted the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, 
ruary 28, in the ‘New World’ Symphony, Liszt’s 
ides,’ Debussy’s ’ L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune,’ and 
Sanford’s first Irish Rhapsody. 
hestra of a 
each « ich the )orishire Evening Nex 
sand tickets for the use of school-children. A String 
Edric Cundell was played at the Bohemian 
February 25.—-—The principal visitors have 
een the English Singers and Paderewski. 


Eugene G 


artet by 


nceert on 


rek.—At the time of writing (mid-March) the 
rand Lane orchestral series are completing their 
mmencement of the B.N.O.C. 
ththe Hallé Pension Fund concert. The events of the 
st month which abide in memory almost to the exclusion 
ther notable happenings have been the two visits of 
lerewski to the Brand Lane concerts and the unusually well- 
tepared Hallé production of Bach’s B minor Mass. These 
great concerts in the real of the word. 
aderewski gave some of the judges of modern pianistic 
im’ a good deal to think about, and some of 
‘contemporary and greatly over-rated o/‘aven-bandige 
‘emen were very quietly, but very authoritatively, put 
‘heir rightful places—amongst the ‘also rans.’ Periodic- 
“iy We get these chances for a readjustment of our artistic 
. The coming after a long interval of a Kreisler or a 
trewski enables us, so to speak, to have our critical 
passes tested and reset, and musical criticism sets forth 
‘new voyages with much truer confidence.——For the 
wth year in succession the B minor Mass has provided the 
Kt choral concert of the Hallé series, and Harty’s handling 
».ll8 mighty theme has to-day much more authority. 
“Us tecent performance was greatest on its orchestral side, 
md the Hallé organization may well be proud of its 
“gato players. The choir had been prepared for 


allé and B 


urse, the « 


Were 


sense 


Fallen,’ Arensky’s D minor Pianoforte | 


was played by the Orchestral Society on | 


* The | 


The only | 


The | 


The Leeds Symphony | 
nateurs, has given three concerts, | 
bought a | 


| —played by his brother Alec. 


season coinciding | 





| confer, 


| to make any vivid impression. 


this work by Mr. Harold Dawber (cn Mr. R. H. Wilson’s 
recent retirement after thirty-six years’ service), and sang 
very indifferently until the G/orta. Thereafter the mighty 
choruses were done with conviction. The number of com- 
petent Bach solo singers is gradually extending, and Miss 
Suddaby and Mr. Horace Stevens must certainly be ranked 
in that small but select company.——The greatest personal 
triumph of the entire Hallé season was occasioned by 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi’s playing of Mozart and Ravel on 
February 26, An almost infallible guide to a player’s 
quality may be found in the attitude of the orchestra either 
in rehearsal or performance, and the players’ bearing towards 
the interpreter, as distinct from the mere virtuoso, may be 
accounted the finest compliment that is in their power to 
Ofthe many ‘ revivals’ for which Hamilton Harty 
has been responsible, none is more to his credit than the 


}fourth Symphony of Dvorak, which was last played at 


Manchester in [lallé’s time, over thirty years ago. The 
sparkling spontaneity of it all, and its abounding vivacity and 
high spirits, gripped players and public alike. It won’t lie on 


| the library shelves for avother thirty-three years. ——Murdoch 


on this evening gave us a contemplative reading of the 
Beethoven C minor Pianoforte Concerto—very interesting 
and stimulating to thought, if not convincing. Other 
aspects of his chamber music playing may be discussed 
later. ——Inghelbrecht’s orchestral poem, based on the old 


Japanese Snow Festival theme, is one of those works—in 


Berlioz’s phrase—of the @ few prés order. The scene and 
theme may have made him feel, but he has not get it in 
him to make us, in turn, share the ecstasy. Time and 
patience were devoted to its preparation, but it quite failed 
One of the disappointments 
of the season has been the non-appearance of Benjamin 
Dale’s new work specially written for the I[lalk 
concerts.——In chamber music, the greatest distinction 
has lain with the Bowdon Chamber Society for 
bringing the Rosé players to Manchester, if only to its 
most renowned suburb. The Catterall (Quartet has developed 
the awkward habit of playing its programme in an order 
varied from that advertised. This has led on two occasions 
to missing the works one most wished to hear—e.yv., the great 
César Franck (Quartet and the Elgar (Quintet. Well as 
quartet plays in other things, that affords only 
poor consolation for what one failed to hear, especially 


nis 


|when next day glorious accounts of it are given. ——The 


Capelle Quartet of ladies is, one imagines, the first of its 
kind from abroad to visit Manchester. May we say that 
hitherto the Ravel Quartet has been presented ; now it was 
played in the gloriously easeful fashion bred of long intimacy. 
Not many quartets excel this combination in beauty of balance 
and poise of style ; lacking some other essentials they yet take 
high rank as true ensemble players. Dr. McNaught would 
have said that they are a quartet and not four soloists !--—At 
the Noon-tide concerts Mr. Hamilton Harris took us into the 
little-known territory of Bach arias, with trumpet obbligat 

Manchester in the past has 
enjoyed, at the hands of men like Harris, Charles Neville, 
and others, the fruits of such pioneer investigation work, and 
there are no surer ways to full eventual recognition than 
along those lines. ——Dr. Brodsky and Miss Dora Lablette 
brought up the tale of the Tuesday mid-days to Nos. 44 

and 450. The Elgar Violin Concerto, with Mr. R. J. 
Forbes at the pianoforte in his most masterful mood, sent a 


| large audience back to business again feeling very much 


our | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





exalted. 


The ‘St. John’ Passion will be sung at St. Stephen’s, 
Bow, on Palm Sunday (April 5), and on Good Friday, 
at 7. Tickets (on which are directions as to the locality of 
the church) may be had from the Rev. G,. I. Lancaster, 
St. Stephen’s Vicarage, Bow, E.3. 


A concert in aid of Westminster Hospital will be given at 
the Royal Albert Hall on April 22, at 7.30, by Barclay’s 
Bank Male-Voice Choir. A strong force of soloists will 
also appear—among them Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Edith 
Furmedge, Mr. Peter Dawson, Mr. W. H. Squire, and 
Lamond. Mr. Herbert Pierce will conduct. 
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Music in Scotland 


.—Notices of Paderewski, 
Mrs. Kent Fraser, and Mr. 
ind under Glasgow. ——We are hay 
appearance Prof. Tovey after 
Five of his Sunday evening 
pianoforte recital by Mr. Petrie 
by Beethoven, Chopin, and Schumann ; 
Marie Thomson (soprano), Miss Mary 
forte), Mr. Watt Jupp (violin) ; a recital 
Grierson and Mrs. Maitland played the 
yr Concerto for two pianofortes and strings and 
)p. 40, for two pianofortes, and the 
1 String Quartet plaved works by Beethoven and 
Beethoven r al by Prof. Tovey himself; 
recital at which Trios by Bach and Mozart, and 
pianoforte, violin, and anglais, by Prof. Tovey, 
by conjunction with members of the 
the fourth of the University 
Concerts, the Edinburgh String Quartet played 
by Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Hayd At the 
concert, Prof. Tovey joined the quartet in the Brahms 
for pianoforte and strings, and unveiled a bronze 
Portrait Plaque of Prof. 
s predecessor in the Reid Chair of Music at Edinburg) 
ni wl cupied the chair for a period of twenty 
Mr. Adrian Boult conducted the seventh 
Xeid Orchestra C rts, and the Misses May and 
Harrison played the 1 Delius double 
for violin, ’cello, and orchestra. At the eighth 
rt, Prof. Tovey res dd aring the conducting 
ith Mr. Boult, and playing the solo part in Beethoven’s 
irth Pianoforte Concerto and the ‘ Prometheus’ Variations, 
programme included also the *‘ Eroica’ Symphony.—— 
t! given by the Edinburgh | 
lovey’s place as conductor was 
Allt, and the programme included 
Fleet,’ 2 Haydn Symphony, a 
and harp, and some students’ 
Edinburgh Bach Society 
hronological organ recital by 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, and a 
the Dolmetschs. 
Society (conductor, 
Beethoven’s 
with Miss 
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Amateur Orchestral 
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and i 1 
Hamilton Jamieson, 
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al ( Forrest 


embraced 
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Edinburg 
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was 
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atec Nannie 
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associated 
month 
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Miss Jamieson was 
Neillands earlier in the 
oforte recital. ——Mr. Moonie’s Choir 
laylor’s ‘Bon - Bon Suite’ and Hubert 
of ©’Connor,’ the programme including 
own ‘ Perthshire Echoes,’ for 
I-dint Catholic Choral 
B. Moonie) sang Beethoven’s 
and, as (ffertorium, the Bach- 
e Maria.’ Strange bed-fellows, surely !— 
series of orchestral concert-lectures for school children, 
1 Mr. Herbert Wiseman for the Edinburgh 
\uthority and Messrs. Paterson, go from 
trength. The feature of the sixth of the 
present series was the successful presentation to the children 
[ Beethoven’s eighth Symphony.——Miss Jean Summers 
soprano) and Mr. Chester Henderson (’cello) gave a joint 
f hi the most interesting item was 
Cello Sonata. 
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—( of part-songs were given ring 
by the asgow Select Choir (Mr. Herbert G., | 

, conductor), the William Morris Choir (Mr. James B. 
the a warehouse choir, conducted 
St. George Co-operative Choir | 
> Partick Male-Voice Choir (Mr. 
-— Glasgow University Choral Society 
t, * Laudate some | Oth- 
ind modern part-songs. Miss Helen 
st now an annual event at this 
cted and played 
Mr. Harry | 


Ingram Choir 
Nisbet), 

Wi 
Llowie). 
Mocart’s M 
madrigals, 


hel 


ston), 
the 


ar 


rte Dominum,’ 


solos 
Mr. A. M. 
S.——An 


1s 
Henderson 
entire programme 


sar e 
“ond 


. . 
I of 


Frederick Niecks, | 


a talented young Edinburgh violinist, in | ‘ 


j a 
| Hlodge’s pianoforte compositions was played by ) 
laylor to a large and appreciative audience, a 1 
two pianofortes having to be repeated. Mr. H 
enthusiastic and clever Glasgow-Edinburgh am 
veritable passion for Bach.——The Glasgow 
Choir, large body of young singers safel 
Hugh Ilunter, sang Mendelssohn’s * Hymn of 
Handel’s ‘Acis and Galatea.’ The Glasy 
Orchestra, at its spring concert, played, und 
petent direction of Mr. Peebles Conn, a Pur 
Suite for strings, Wagner’s ‘Faust’ Overture, 
items, and collaborated with Mr. Robert 1 
creditable performance of Rachmaninov’s secon 
Concerto.——Public interest in the recently-for 
section of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir may 
the fact that three thousand peopie attend 
concert, and an additional five or six hundre 
secure The junior choir, eighty strong, 
Mrs. \rmstrong, sang entirely { 
about unison, two-part, and 
of high quality and contrast, and the ‘Sangspiel 
(consisting of thirty juveniles) presented action 
gs, singing games, and Scottish country d j 
Miss Janey Stewart, ind gave an_e exhibi 
eurhythmic dancing and plastic action under M 
Voysey, of the Madge Atkinson School, Manchester. The 
cumulative effect of the whole programme, combining beauty 
of tone, line, diction, motion, and imayinative spontaneity 
was such as to raise the large audience to a high pitch ¢ 
enthusiasm.——A_ performance of Rheinberger’s Concert 
| for organ, strings, and horns gave interest to a chamber 
concert arranged by the Glasgow Society of 
At the last of the Max Mossel concerts, the Engli 
The recent changes in pers 
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gave great delight. 
much improved their blenc 
line. Miss Isolde Menges played with splendid capacit 
and musicianship, but could, with substantial advantage, 
devote a little attention to her platform manner.—— 
Paderewski reappeared after an interval of a d years, 
and, with a packed and uplifted audience to play to, 4 
success for which ‘sensational’ is the only appropriate 
adjective. ——Mr. Plunket Greene and the Kennedy Frasers 
have given recitals, with all that these stand for. —-—We d 
not often hear so interesting a débiitante as Miss Doris 
| Dutson, a young London mezzo-contralto, who introduced 
herself to Glasgow in a wide range of songs—British, French, 
German, Italian, and ‘nursery.’ She has eautiful 
oice, and many virtues besides. ——The Glasgow Orpheus 


en 


A 


Choir sang to large audiences at Dundee (two consecutiv 


concerts), Dumfries, Falkirk, and Kilmarnock. 

OTHER Towns.—Kirkcaldy Musical Society, under the 
competent and experienced direction of Mr. Charles M. 
Cowe, sang Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ .\ Tale of Old Japan’ anc 
Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea.’-——Kelso Choral Union sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ Mrs. J. F. 
Brown conducting. Paisley Ladies’ Choir (Mr. H. E. 
Baker) gave a concert of part-songs and solos. 


~ 
bal 
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Music in Wale 


ABERY ru.—At the College Thursday concerts 
following items have been given: at the hundred and sixty 
sixth concert, on February 19, Trios by Beethoven (Op. |, 
No. 3) and Brahms (Op. 87), and a group pianotorte 
solos. including ‘ Noel,’ by Balfour Gardiner ; 
and sixty-seventh concert, on March 5, B.J. Dale’s I 
from Suite for viola and pianoforte (played 
Raymond Jeremy) and String Quintets by M« 
and Brahms (G major, Op. III). 
BANGOR.—The College weekly concerts 
reached a total of eighty-seven. At the eighty seventh 
concert, given on March 12, Herbert Howells’s Pianoforte 
(uartet in A minor was heard for the first time, aS well 3s 
the Quartet for flute and strings in D major (M zat). —— 
On February 12 and 13 a miniature [estival : 
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Welsh music was held at the College. 
\berystw y 
and ‘ Trad 
The progr 


consisted 


nal Welsh Songs and their Characteristics.’ 
ne of the weekly concert on February 12 
elsh music, including String Quartets by Heber 
vert Davies, and Trios by E. T. Davies, and 
resting and illuminating programme of Welsh 
is given on February 13.——A_ special 
horal concert was given at the College on 

1e chief items were the ‘ Egmont’ Overture, 
ndon’ Symphony, and a Suite for strings by 
ladrigals and part-songs were sung by the 
Six hundred school-children were present. 

he auspices of the Department, the 
tra, conducted by Mr. Hamilton Harty, gave a 
yncert at the College on their way home from 
The performance of the Brahms C minor 

1, will long be remembered.——Two 
concerts have been given, the first by Mr. 
el and Mr. Ivor James (violoncello), and the 
urch II by the Virtuosi Quartet, which was 
ir. Charles Draper in the Brahms Clarinet 


Music 


—On February 21, Capt. Anthony, Registrar 
versity of Wales, gave a lecture to the Sociét 
laise on the old songs of Brittany, with musical 

lide illustrations, and pointed out the similarity 

and Welsh folk-music.——The weekly 
concerts at University College prove 
to ‘town and gown.’ On January 24 the 
ded John Ireland’s ‘ Phantasie Trio’ in 

t Beethoven’s Trio in D major, Op. 79. On 

sary 7 the College Trio gave Frank Bridge’s ‘Second 

Set of Miniature Trios.’ On February 14 the concert was 
| , including Holst’s part-songs for female voices, 
leaves her nest’ and ‘Sweet and low.’ 
February 28 a number of Welsh songs and a setting of an 
by Dr. ,David Evans, together with the 

, 'Y Mebyn Od’ (E, T. Davies), were sung, and 

| items written by students were a feature.—— 

12 University College Choral Society gave its 

| concert, which comprised the College 

s choral ‘Serenade,’ several ‘ Liebestieder’ 
und Hlandel’s ‘Acis and Galatea.’ 
D minor for three pianofortes and orchestra 
; rmed. Prof. David Evans conducted. 
programme for the occasion contained an interesting list of 

lassical and modern choral works performed 
he last twenty-one vears, some of which have also 
at special services in Llandaff Cathedral. 


—On March 3, Sir Walford Davies gave a 
t-lecture on Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, and 
Beethoven’s use of perspective (or its musical 

his works. The programme, played by 


1 lanterr 
between Breton 


hamber n 


On 


annu 


f he 


WaS aisO per 


pianoforte), Miss Evelyn Cooke (violin), and Mr. | 
Williams (cello), comprised Beethoven’s Trio in |} 
Bach’s Suite in C major, for ’cello | 


najor, Op. 70, No. 1, 


ne, and Brahms’s Trio in C minor, Op. 100, 
On February Pencoed Choral Society, 
assistance of Mr, Herbert Ware’s Cardiff Orchestra, 
performance of Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ 
1’s * > Mr. David Rees conducted, and Mr. 
s was the baritone soloist. 


1S, 


and 


Choirs in the rural districts of Wales are 
ing progress in opera. A few days ago St. David’s 
peratic Society performed ‘Il Trovatore’ on four successive 

All the characters were taken by amateurs, who 
have acquitted themselves well under the direction 

. Edgar Davies. 
.—The musical committee of this 
isteddfod at Pwllheli has completed arrangements 
Eisteddfod concerts. One evening will be devoted 
unce of ‘The Messiah’ by the Eisteddfod choir, 
new Welsh opera ‘Gwenllian’ (words by ‘ Eurwedd’ 
Gwynn Jones, music by David de Lloyd), will be 

1 concert form. The Welsh Symphony 

been engaged to accompany at all 


year’s 


sevent 


anofo rte 


ymcerts at 


Dr. Lloyd Williams | 
gave lectures on * Welsh Musical History,’ | 


Bach’s | 


| Variations revealed a certain monotony very hostile 
| variety of composition, 


Musical Motes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 
MANUI E FALLA AS PIANOFO 


OMPOSEI 


Among the composers whose fame has grown up in the 
last decade outside Germany, Manuel Falla holds an 
important IIe is nearly unknown in Germany, 
where Spanish music is regarded as consisting only of folk 
songs and dances. examples of Spanish mus 
produced in the meantime have not helped to remove this 
prejudice. But the production of de Falla’s ‘Three 
Cornered Hat’ by the Russian Ballet, under Diaghilev, some 
months ago, aroused considerable attention, showing for 
the first time that Spanish music, far from meaning mere 
entertainment, contributed to the development of modern 
music as represented by Stravinsky and his followers. A 
great audience therefore came to the Berlin Bliithner-Saal 
to hear Walter Gieseking play de Falla’s ‘ Nights in the 
Spanish Gardens.’ Theseso-called ‘symphonic impressions’ 
proved rather disappointing to those who had expected 
something exciting, like the composer’s ballet, for what is 
here called symphonic afforded only some agreeably diver 
ting moments. The colour of the piece pleased the hearers 
very much, the more so as Gieseking gave new proofs 
of his special faculty for drawing al! possible shadings and 
nuances from the keyboard. Thus the composer had less 
success than the player. The same concert brought a new 
Pianoforte Concerto by Julius Kopsch, conductor of the 
orchestra for the evening. It proved music of the solid, 
German type, marred only by excesses of a would-be genius. 
As nothing more than a bourgeois 
musician, this considerably damaged the good impression of 


the Cor 


de 


place. 


some 


Kopsch is sound, 
erto. 


FURTWANGLER’S PROGRAMMES 
Having returned from England and the United States, 
Furtwangler seems to have lost something of his good taste 
in forming his programmes ; adopts the method of 
heaping together all possible and incoherent things in a 
Philharmonic scheme. As in all other respects he seems to 
have become more simple, more free from pose than ever, 
he will surely resume his former habitual happy 
choice of programmes. At a recent concert he surprised 
his hearers by combining the two composers Georg and 
Robert Schumann, the latter of whom 
other. Georg apparently belongs to the 20th century, but 
apart from the date there is nothing new in his ‘ Handel 
Variations.’ The best part was the Handel subject itself, 
taken from the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith,’ whereas the 
to this 


very soon 


overshadowed the 


Georg Schumann is the director of 


the Singakademie Choir. 


1A \ 
LK \ ¢ 


This biblical oratorio received its first performance with 
the choir of the Singakademie, under Georg Schumann. 
Von Keussler is certainly representative among the cultivated 
minds in Germany, and combines in himself a mastery of 
arts and sciences not generally found united in the same in- 
dividual. Ilerein, perhaps, lies the reason why his musical 
ideas seem lacking in spontaneity, for facile art is apt to find 
only stumbling-blocks in qualities outside its sphere. The 
text of this oratorio is written by the composer himself, who 
is the exemplar of an idealist. The music as a whole is 
rich in edifying and beautiful passages, but it becomes 
tiresome in its length. The best sections are probably the 
Chorales, which are worked out in a manner at once clever 
and often new. The scarcity of oratorio among the musical 
creations of our period gives this event a certain importance, 
though the performance itself did not contribute much to 
make ‘ Jesus aus Nazareth’ greater than it is. 

HAMBER MUSIé 


NEW FRENCH 


conductors content themselves to-day with 
music which in former times did not 
need a conductor. Of course, modern chamber music is 
very different from the old kind, for every instrument is 
made to represent an individual, and the ensemble has to 


Young 
producing chamber 
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a common idea. Walter Herbert is a very 
adherent of the young school of conductors. 
est wind-players, viz., those of the Berlin 
Staatsoper, to play some new French works. For a long 
recent French music had been heard in German 
rooms, and it was Igor Stravinsky who seems to 
the path for French composers. [lis Octet, 
Salvburg Festival had produced a striking 

1 the best example of the new chamber 

, astyle which has nothing to do with atonality. 
it is how this at Salzburg 
ad been welcomed as something novel, now gives 
being very simple and nearly classic. 


be united in 
enterprising 
He gathered the 


time no 


conce 


ic style 


piece of music, which 
r 


he impression of 
performance under Stravinsky himself had had more 
decision than this of Herbert’s, for the composer 
orrence of romantic shadings. Other 
were Florent Schmitt’s Air and 
but formally excellent com- 
position ke most of this musician’s output; Darius 
Milhaud’s Symphony, which was less novel than 
many had expected; and Kurt Weils’s ‘ Frauentanz,’ the 

lieval texts that was made known at 


rhythm 
reme mbered his al 
items in the pre 
Scher ytfensive 


gramme 


heard Schinberg’s ‘Chamber’ 

ther concert, we found it very old, for 

now that is from the 

irse, there are many new things in 

the principal character remains 
feel the current of Wagnerism. 


descended 


this composition, but 


ntoucl ythem. We 


El-Tour, distinguished herself 


nna 
spiritual 


ngs, among which old and -nglish examples had 

1 selected with excellent taste. This artist, who is a 

er of singing at Berlin, affords an exception to the rule 

by proving that she is really familiar with the technical and 
demands of her The Finnish singer Helge 
» years ago had aroused great attention, 


some 


new I 


thetic 
Lindberg, wh 
a sensation, by the strength of his voice and by the 

I a cultivated baritone with 


nas become 
considered as one 


He 


nents among this class of vocalists. 


f his breath, 
may be 


f ‘pressior 


\poLr WEI IANN, 


NEW YORK 

olation’ de upon us 

is were taken away from the 

But it was inevitable, for they could 

time without the German 

» German singers inevitably had to 

slow. The first Wagner we 

concert-halls, Then came * Parsifal’ in 

i by ‘Tristan,’ alsoin English. ‘ Walkiire’ 

be given in 4serman (in the season 1921-22), 

*Meistersinger’ and ‘Siegfried.’ 
f * Gotterdammerung ’ 

eans the complete 

he Ring,’ bu the regular opera 

‘Rheingold’ is the least attractive of the four 

is doubtful if we shall have more than the one 

T in the special Wagner cycle (given in the 

to real Wagner-lovers) this year. It is a pity, 

*Walkiire’ easily retains its supremacy in the 

operas, ‘ Kheingold’ comes second in interest to 

any Wagnerites. * Siegfried,’ holding our _ closest 

ittention most of the time, and while we let no bar escape 

our hearts to beat normally; and 

nmerung,’ with all its superb wealth of music 

srnard Shaw puts it, distinctly grand opera so much 

of the time that it does not seem wholly in keeping with 

the rest three. It is, therefore, ‘ Rheingold,’ of 

which every bar demands the absorbing attention of our 

ears, and calls for the constant watchfulness of our eyes, 

that is of paramount importance as being 
presented to us. To have given such a 


that 


wa 


came 
return 


illows 


so 


satisfactory 


| 


nd penetrating presentations of modern 


seldom 


| music as if they had had nothing else to work on 


representation after a seven years’ absence from the 
Metropolitan stage, and to have considered it worth while 
to give it so well, for (probably) only one performance, caljs 
for unqualified praise. Bodanzky and his men played the 
for weeks 
past, and while there was no star among the performers, 
each singer did his or her best, producing a homogeneous 
whole that is seldom surpassed in any of our Metropolitan 
productions. If we cannot have another ‘ Rheingold ’ untij 
next winter, we can live on the memory of what we saw 
and heard done by Bohnen, Schutezendorf, Meader, 
Rothier, Mueller, Branzell, and others in this revival of 
Wagner’s great opera. 

We have also had a novelty at the Metropolitan lately— 
an early opera by Montemezzi, ‘ Giovanni Gallurese,’ [Ip 
the first Act there were glimmerings of the genius that was 
*L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ but after 
There was, however, 
Maria Mueller, the 


later to be revealed in 
that the music was uninteresting. 
distinctly a star in the representation. 

heroine of this lurid drama, is not only fair to look upon, and 
a wonderful singer with an exceptional voice, she is alsoa 
remarkable actress, and her scenes with the outlaw whose 
name she has been taught to fear and despise, and whom 
she learns to love, and who does not reveal himself to her 
till towards the end of the piece, all show her to bea great 
acquisition to our Opera House.  Lauri-Volpi, as the 
outlaw, might also claim to be a star, if only by virtue of 
endurance, as he seemed always to be on the stage and tobe 
shouting at the top of his voice all the time. The opera 
was beautifully mounted, and the ballet exceptionally 
attractive. | Montemezzi was present, receiving the plaudits 
of the audience, but those who came chiefly to listen felt 
that they must wait for ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ if only by way 
of conjecture that the composer may yet give us a rival 
to ‘ L’Amore dei Tre Re.’ 

On the concert platform we have had the usual amount of 
good, bad, and indifferent offerings, but the really superbly 
performed masterpieces of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms, or the really bad efforts at composition by those 
whose names it is charitable not to expose, there is neither 
time nor space to discuss. .\ performance which deserves 
attention was, however, Mengelberg’s wonderful ex- 
position of Richard Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote.’ It was the first 
time that the work had ever been played by the Philharmoni 
Orchestra, and as probably no other Philharmonic conductor 
could have done it so well, it may be a good thing that it 
| was reserved for Mengelberg. ‘ Don (Juixote’ is not s 
known as many of Strauss’s tone-poems, and it i 
Programme music it certainly is, 


well t 
doubtful if it ever will be. 
| but programme music that needs so much study that few 
or can afford) the necessary time for its 
The ten Variations of the two-part 
faithful servant Sancho Panza are 
But these, as well as the 
inter- 


listeners have 
proper understanding. 
theme of the Don and his 
outlined in the programme notes. 
Introduction and Finale, are played without 
missions, and as every note in this subtle portrayal 
Cervantes’s story by music means something that every 
listener should understand, a very exact study of the 
annotated pianoforte score or very repeated hearings seem 
absolutely necessary for a satisfactory comprehension o! 
Strauss’s intricate work. Few concert-goers can do either, 
and it takes Mr. Ernest : 


Newman’s acumen to s 
compromise, to wit the cinema ! 


a 
Describing some of the 
scenes he says: ‘These, and a hundred other things, are 
what the ** Don Quixote” connoisseur sees in the music, an¢ 
what make the music seem to him such a miracle of descrip- 
tive power. To miss a single one of them is to miss the 
very point of the music ; and evidently the plain man in the 
audience misses the majority of them, The cinema will 
have to come to the rescue.’ It is quite true the plain man 
must miss the majority of these subtleties. Nevertheless, 
even the plain man could find enough pure music in the 
score to delight his earsand to hold his attention completely, 
even if filled with regrets that a clearer picture could not be 
painted for him to see. i 
Mengelberg seemed to enter thoroughly into the feelings 
of the composer, and to make no attempt to appear as other 
| than a faithful interpreter. , 


M. H. FLINTe 
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PARIS 


Cantorum, the important musical academy 
‘96 by Charles Bordes and Vincent d’Indy, pays 
te to the second of its founders by publicly 
yme of his important works which would other- 
Such is the case 


The Sch 
founded in 
a yearly tri 

orming 
ve have tle chance of being heard. 
with the . <a tr 
prologue and seven tableaux, inspired by Schiller’s famous 
poem bearing the same title, The score was composed 
) and 1883, when d’Indy, then about thirty 
ponded to the dominant influences of the time, 

f César Franck and of Wagner. Though a 
former, d’Indy was rather attracted by the 
unticism as well as by the symbolic philosophy 
To state the numerous points of analogy 
Meistersinger’ and ‘Parsifal’ on the one 
‘Chant de la Cloche’ and ‘ St. Christopher’s 

he other, would be exceeding the limited range 
Suffice it to say 
founder of the ‘Chant de !a Cloche,’ is the 
nator of a new form in art very much like 
ingenuous poet of ‘Die Meistersinger.’ In 
genius disdains the fetters of falsely interpreted 

Vilhelm and Walther are the apostles of a new 

d successful practice proves their inspiration 
The affinity between the two works extends 
music, d’Indy’s score being endued with 
colour. To Wagner’s powerful lyrism 

a fine sense of the picturesque and an 
gance that lend to his work a charming musical 


each case 


raditio! 


The reappearance of Richard Strauss’s name in Paris 
rogrammes must be reported with satisfaction, as it bridges 
artistic breach opened by the war between 
hetwo countries. Serge Kussewitzky had already given last 
eara fine performance of ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ and Piero 
ppola had directed ‘Ein Heldenleben.’ M. Snéevoigt, 
Finnish conductor not unknown abroad, presented ‘ Don 
Juan’ in two consecutive performances. Since June, 1914, 
when Strauss’s ballet, “The Legend of Joseph,’ was produced 
the Paris Opéra by Diaghilev and the Russian Ballet, 
nide Massine as a brilliant débutant, little was 
here about the more recent creations of Germany’s 
poser. Until recently the much-discussed 
Symphony had never been heard in France. Its 
was due to Bernard Tittel, the famous Vienna 
est conductor. In a programme comprising only 
, viz., the Overture of *‘Sakuntala,’ by Goldmark, 
Symphony, and Ravel’s ‘ La Valse,’ Tittel kept 
under the spell of his convincing personality. 
e ‘Alpine’ Symphony itself, it is generally admitted 
t, as programme music, it contains much that is good but 
that is bad. Certain merely descriptive parts of this 
: composition produce a rather gross, material sensation. 
Many of the themes attest to the mediocrity of the i inspira- 
, but the consummate art in their working out wins only 
Within Strauss’s esthetics of the orchestra 
this Symphony may be considered a 
ievement, and the time taken by the task— 

lays only, it is said—a musical record. 


Petro J. PeErRiIpts 


efinitively the 


imiration 


FORONTO 


idering its choice of music, Dr. Albert Ham’s 
nal Chorus might well be named the English Choir, 
‘not only is there shown in the programmes each year a 
ustinet preference for ancient and modern English part- 
ngs, but the conductor has trained his singers to a purity, 
‘arm, and simplicity of utterance which derive only from 
sli choralism. It is gre atifying to record such a 
wy ion, especially as the artistic world here is so flooded 
with foreigners. Three distinctive novelties were unusually 
-teceived at the annual concert of the National Chorus 
ty, viz., two works by Holst, ‘ Lullay, my liking’ 
with the Vaughan Williams ‘ Just as 
lowing’ a close second. The other numbers 


Love is eI nough,’ 
ie tide was { 


hant de la Cloche,’ a dramatic legend in one | 


that d’Indy’s Wilhelm, | 


> | composers, 


in the 


minded,’ 


programme— All creatures now are 
“Like glad Cherubim’ (Glinka), 
watch’ (Elgar), ‘The Silent Land ’ 
and [riars’ (Vaughan Williams), 
| (Stanford), and ‘The Tempest’ 
happy background for some fine playing 
String Quartet (Beethoven, in D major, 
and some Borodin, Mendelssohn, and 
occasion provided a capacity house, and 
enjoyed their first large Toronto audience. 
seemed to be mutual. 


merry- 
* Feasting 
(Faning), ‘ Bushes 
‘The Blue Bird 
(Cornelius)\—made a 
by the London 
Op. 18, No. 2, 
Debussy). The 
the Londoners 
The enthusiasm 


Oratorio came to life again a few weeks ago in the shape 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul,’ under Dr. Edward Broome. 
The choir had been well-prepared and sang with vitality, 
the band (the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra) accom- 
panied magnificently, and two of the were well 
worth hearing. At the orchestral matinée on the same day, 
M. Nicolai Sokoloff gavea keen reading of the Tchaikovsky 
No. 5, followed by some intensive moments with Wagner. 


soloists 


Hamilton’s outstanding annual event, the Elgar Choir 
Concerts (two nights) also discovered a (to us) new Holst 
work in ‘ King Estmere.’ In two years Mr. W. H. Hewlett 
has done remarkable things with rather variable material, 
laying special stress (and Canada needs the lesson) upon 
sound choral technique and methods. Some interesting 
singing was heard in * Matona, lovely maiden’ (Lassus), 
* Bushes and Briars,’ ‘Proud Maisie’ (Pointer), ‘The Sun 
Worshippers ’ (Goring Thomas), * My bonny lass’ (Morley), 
‘The Swing’ (Palmgren), ‘Go, song of mine’ (Elgar), and 
* Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ (Bach). The Cleveland Orchestra 
played Sch ubert’s * Unfinished ’ Symphony, the ‘ Tannhauser’ 
Bacchanale, ‘ March of the Sardar’ (Ippolitov-Ivanov), and 
Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes,’ No. 3. 

The New Symphony Orchestra has this month treated 
quite large audiences to two memorable performances—one, 
of the Bach D minor Concerto, played by the brilliant 
Russo-American girl-pianist, Gitta Gradova, and the other, 
of the Brahms Symphony No. 2, a work which has not been 
heard here as long as most of us can remember. Dr. 
Albert Ham’s dainty and tuneful ‘Three Dances in the Old 
Style,’ Dvorak’s iurnival Overture,’ the Berlioz ‘ Rakoczy 
March,’ Smetana’s ‘Vitava,’ and a fervid reading of 
*Celeste Aida’ by Signor Umberto Saccheti, late of the 
Metropolitan Opera, completed the eighth ninth 
* Twilight’ programmes, 


and 


The Hart House (Juartet brought its series to a close with 
an attractive evening of Haydn ({D minor, Op. 76, No. 2), 
Schubert (A minor, Op. 29), and an impressive new work 
by C. M. Loeffler, * Music for four stringed instruments,’ in 
E minor. The latter contains some serious music, much of 
which is deeply inspired. 

Moritz Rosenthal was heard in recital, 
the leading pianists of this continent, 
|rate both in performance and appeal. Mark ohaue 
| delighted a large Saturday afternoon audience with a 
| dramatic display of mye Schumann, and earlier 
Frieda Hempel thrilled a moderate yathering 
| with her beautiful artistry, Kreisler and Elman drew the 
best houses of the and Carlos Salzedo gave a1 
attractive programme of harp music before the Women’s 
Musical Club. 

Hambourg Concert 
Messrs. Geza de 


and, compare with 


} 


was decidedly second 


season, 


(Madame Norah 
inald Stewart, and 


Society 
Kresz, Keg 


The 
| Drewett, 
Boris Hambourg) found much to inspire a well-filled hall 


in works of César Franck, Beethoven, Dvorak, Brahms, 
and Debussy. Mr. von Kunits has formed a new String 
(Quartet (with Louis Gesensway, Phaidros Rosenfield, and 
Leo Smith), which he introduced in a Brahms and Beethoven 
| programme. The Eaton Choral Society of two hundred 
| voices, under Mr. Reginald Stewart, with the co-operation 
of an orchestra of seventy-five players, gave a spirited 
performance of Stanford’s ‘Revenge,’ Lucy Gates and 
Umberto Saccheti being the soloists. The same Society 
also staged a clever pageant, ‘ Progress,’ written by George 
Stewart. One of our most promising baritones, Mr. Leslie 
Holmes, a pupil of Dr. Albert Ham, made his début in a 
very successful recital. 


H. C. 
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here, fifteen or more 


* Pell 
which 


some years ago, of 
as and Mélisande.’ Within the same wee] 
brought the tumultuous rejection of 
*Pelléas and Mélisande’ received 
silence when Dirk Foch, the new musical 
Konzertverein, performed the Schonberg item 
Society’s concerts. Fifteen years hence, the Vie 
will probably have awakened to Stravinsky, 

I rks of his successors in a flood of cries, 
laughter, and whistlir 


1 
i 


VIENNA 


tA 


omposcelr remains inset was 
greatest, operati 


cactly irty 


\ ars 


ticana,’ 


remained the 


Ru the w 


g. 
he inclusion of so radically modern a comy 
repertory marks an epoch in the history of the 
Orchestra 1 of Vie musical life. T 

led to ‘Le Sacre Printemps,’ and 
resulted in lent iour among the liste 
encouraging for the « 


a a’s 
vhole 

V accor 
sician, 


it 


regar behav 


vi 
was of modern music in t 
ipital, where the local section of the Internatior 
tor Contemporary Music still remains the only 
for progressive musical ideas. The efforts of t 
oung sicians remain limited in their effec 
paratively small circle of enthusiastic adherents, 
pioneer work is of great importance. The lat 
Society’s monthly certs offered Vienna the 
Se ¢ rr 
tunity of hearing Frederick Delius’s Sonata No. 2, for vi 
and pianoforte (a piece which may not strictly 
‘modern’ in the accepted sense of the term), 
Ifonegger’s Sonata for ‘cello and pianoforte, t 
1 be applied only in a limited 
f Hlonegger’s piece is 
ession to the French taste of the late ’nineties, 
for the melodies of a César Fran 
; but the first movement, and especially the 
strong, virile, and intensely interesting music. 
Equally interesting, if entirely different in 
onception, Anton von Webern’s Thre 
‘cello and pianoforte. As always with this 
pieces are exceedingly short 
evasive in their melodic outline, and 
colouring. Spiritua they defy analysis. 
may or may not be able to perceive behind thes 
wailing, moaning tones their subtle atmospheri 
as is often ca hear more than a 
seemingly senseless soft tones. Musically, 
er differently : inspection 
motives and phrases whi 
the composer i 
The fact remains 
lematic, held a larg 
i 


but : ause 
language remained 
inaffected by changing 
Ilis new opera, recently produced 
cl the prevalent 
composer. ‘*Sanctissimum’ 
ballet or pantomime and 
allegorical, indeed autobic 
the sorrows and 
i but ultimately 
dance t 
Kienzl’s mu presents 
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As the fairies of the Danube 
strains of the Minstrel’s music, 
ann Strauss’s * Blue Danu 
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ir Siciliana of the third movement, having a romantic 
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It is strange to find romantic elements prevale 
compositions of Matthias Hauer, for 
Schonberg, a devotee of the twelve-tone 
Hauer goes far beyond Schonberg, for he would 
the twelve-tone scale to the total abolition of the seven-t 
Ilis ideas are expounded in several | 
1 are stated in an often fantastic but 
form; yet on hearing his music 
surprised that so little of the composer’s rev 
theory is practically embodied in it. An entire 
1 to Hauer (‘ Five Pieces for String Quartet’ 
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or clarinet and pianoforte entitled 
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same order. Most of the musi 
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wever, - t own product, and comprise an appealing 
| man ment of good melodic invention. Emilie 
fa) oes contralto singer, shared with Oscar Jolli, the 


AVINSKy 
actt 


interpretation of her husband’s songs. 
rs after its composition, Frederick Delius’s 
life’ has received its first performance at the 
1 von Klenau, who is shortly to conduct the 
Delius’s score is noble and beautifully 
lacking in rhythmic contrast, and not 
philosophical trend of his book, 
from Nietzsche’s ‘ Thus spake Zarathustra.’ 
influence of Wagner, and of 
, and is a grateful work for the performers—a 


nd an eight-part ch 


rate with the 


Strauss, 


orus, 








Obituary 


to record the following deaths : 
the famous Italian organist and 
k place at sea, a few weeks ago, 
ling from New York to Havre. He was born 
Lake Garda, on April 25, 1561, Bossi was 
w Italian composers of his time to devote his 
ly to symphonic and other forms of non-operatic 
to the comparative failure 
it was more probably th 

} 


is may have been due 
rts for the stage, 

travel during youth, when he came 
ence 1usical activities that were wider 
land. He had to his 
ist of choral and instrumental works, but in 
his fame rests almost entirely on his organ 
s is easily the best of any hitherto written in 
r a natural gift for melody with a solidity of 
a seriousness of aim that obviously derived 

Ile was a successful 
I tour 


} 


ensi nis 
those ‘ ve 


gl 


s studies, as a player, of Bach. 
ert organist, and had just finis! 


brief recital 


during which 


when he began the 


ON it Acton, on February 26, in 
Ile was a link in many ways with the 
of the last century, having been a contemporary 
Sterndale Bennett, Sullivan, Macfarren, 

er notable English musicians; as a young 

duets w Clara Schumann, At 

he deputized for his father (an organist 

at twelve he gained praise of 

Bennett for his playing of a Beethoven Sonata; 
he became a student the Royal Academy 
n 1856, at the age of sixteen, he compete 

n newly-founded Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
(Among the other com 


ynourable mention. 
young men who were afterwards to 


year. 


t} 
tn 


the 


two 


s, Arthur Sullivan. who gained the scholarship, | 


Barnby.) Ata later date he studied harmony 
sition under Sir George Macfarren, for whom he 
some years as honorary amanuensis. 


if 


MoszKOWSKI, on March 7, at Tlaris. 
] Most 
spent in France. Moszkowski was a 
and his best compositions were for his 
Many of works—e.g., the ‘Spanish 
inces’ and ‘rom Foreign Parts’—have long enjoyed 
immense and well-deserved popularity. Unfortunately 
the composer was unable to derive full benefit from the 
eof his music, owing to his having disposed of the 
pyrights and invested the proceeds in Russian, Polish, 
i \s a result, the end of the war 
and his last years were spent in 


m at Dreslau, in 1854, but was of Volish origin. 


was 
niliant pianist, 


nstrument. his 


an securities. 
penniless, 
y and ill-health. 
Hap! 


was a busy 


L, at Eltham, on March 2, aged 
organist and teacher, hon. 


JOHN 


He 


f the Music Teachers’ Association, anda prominent | 
lar figure at the Vacation Courses of the Training 
| cap and 


r Music Teachers. 


| because it enables a certain passage in *‘ The Creation’ 


| tion, which is always to be preferred. 


Ile was | 


al inte re 14 
and if several are 


We 


Questions must be of general must 


ted sim 


writ 


ply and briefly, 
non a separate slip. 


A 
the ** Creation 
een asked at 


: I writes: ‘What ts 
Key,” and its origin? The has | 
Kneller Hall on several occasions, and I imagine it 

a key on the bassoon used in Haydn’s ‘* Creation.”’’ 
are very nearthe mark. The ‘ Creation Key’ is an ex 
key on the wing-joint of the which when 


high G 
b 


\ bassoon-playing friend tells us that the 


BAN SERGEANT 
juestion 
ust be 


bassoon, open 


gives the 


ey was so called 
to 
Without this key there would be some 


be played easily. 
So far as can learn the actual 


awkward ‘ forking.’ 
passage is: 


we 


eo 
7 
which oc close of the air, 
looks easy, but at ently the trouble is in the d alte 
1l0OKS easy, Dut apparently the troubie is in the rapid alter 
nation of E and G /egato. The term ‘Creation Key,’ so 
far as we know, appears in no musical dictionary. 

DIAPA We were very much in 
letter, particularly in the description of your sudden 
discovery that you had transposed a hymn-tune withou 
We advise you to develop this useful faculty. 


Foun LO rested in your 


knowing it. 
In regard to memorising, you say you find it diffic 
you ‘ play the piece through countless times.’ This * playing 
through countless times’ suggests that there is a lack of 
mental application and method. 


Try memorising a single 
bar at a time, not by playing through over and over again, 


ilt unless 


and 


eyboar j 


opy. rhis 
sic, which is a | 


then testing the result with 
develops the mental hearing of the 1 
le aid in memorising. The parrot-like memorising that 
ilts from endless repetition is liable to fail when the 
slightest distraction interferes with the performance. 
>.) You ask if any benefit can be derived 

lessons in harmony, Xc. 
not quite, as good as oral tuition, so long as 
it is confined to such subjects as can dealt with on 
paper. The diploma about which you inquire ts 
\ssociate in Music, Trinity College. We have no Trinity 
College syllabus before us, so we cannot say what is required. 
Write to the College for a copy, and if you think the subjects 
are within your grasp, take up the matter again with the 
correspondence college with which you have already been in 
communication. But surely in a large town such as yours, 
there must be a good teacher who can give you oral instruc 
Write to us again in 


Vaiu- 


res 
from corre 
instruction is 


Suc 


spondence 
almost, if 
be 


the 


a few months’ time, and report progress. 
AN STUDENT. —(1.) Yes: the 
the ‘Schemelli’ Song Book, published by Novello. 
vemory courses advertised in the 
Musical Time You could not do better than write for 
particulars. Mr. Ernest Newman writes for the 
Sunday Times, the Glasgow Herald, and the Daly Graphi 
Mr. Percy Scholes forthe O/server ; and Mr. Edwin Evans for 
the Liver/ Post and Mercury. (4) Full scores can be 
‘from the Novello Circulating Music Library. 
pianoforte teacher in your district who, 
besides being a bronze and silver medallist, flaunts the 
following letters after her name—A.Mus.S.S.L. and 
A.F.S.Sc.—may or may not be a first-rate teacher. 


Or songs were evidently 
from 


(2.) There are several n 


borrowed 


The 


(5.) 
We 
express no views on that point. Like you, we are curious 
to know what these letters mean. We can, however, 
safely say that as a criterion of musical qualification they 
have little or no significance, even though backed up by a 
gown. 
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taker 
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too 


\W.—Metronome marks are of course never to be | 
literally. When you have thoroughly grasped the |. 
any piece of music a suitable pace will suggest 
For the pieces in List A, ’rimary Division, Associated | 
Board, Pianoforte, the following rates are perhaps on the | 
low side: Duvernoy: Study in G, Op. 176, No. 
/ noderat y= 7 Diabelli : 

‘The 


you 


of 


C, | 
Midshipmite,’ 
feel that 


1ileg ri d = Rondo in 
1 tt a: 0.  Swinstead : 

With a little experiment may 
speed in each case might with advantage be slightly | 
Decide for yourself. As regards scales, the 
pupil should play them as is possible without 
acrificing clearness, evenness, and perfect control. 
Obviously, an elementary examination as_ this, 
examiners more for sound methods than for 


e= 
the 
higher. 
as fast 


such 


look 


cannot recommend 
gham, you cannot 
gh must be unduly 
Write to the secretary of the Birmingham 
School of Music (Mr. H. M. Francis, 
for a prospectus. The 
entation, we think, are 
e Music 17) 
5 und nnre 
and 2, . Od 


lor obvious reasons we 
a town as Birmi 
gh. we fear y 
se. 
lland Institute 
Street, Birminghan 


orna 
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ither’s 
e lo, books t. 

rd deal of information of the methods of early I 
in regard to the embellishment of 
books as Manuel Garcia 
1, Os.). We 


note 


rnament 
talian 
i elodies can be 
rreatise on the 
not know the 
we do not answer 


uch 

(Leon do 
me 

th the 


Singing 
ok you 
hroug 


re 
tion. Please 


post. 


r 


yo yuld certainly study counterpoint 
time, as Stanford Try 
(Novello), and as an example of 
bject, \pplied 
niversity For your 
gather not in the direction of 
you . 


should Cc 
contrapuntal harmonizing 
zal ex positions, 


at the same 
terpoint’ 
work the su 
(Oxford | 

Is, which 
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of 
and working 


In 


ks’ ist 


and harmor 
Bridge 
a more 
Co 


suggests. 

ou 
recent 
unterpoint ’ 
particular nee 


on Kitson’s 


Press). 


we ire 


examinations so as composition, Oo as 
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mel 
' iv 


free 


nut fug 


as possible 


es, 
ve * best all-round edition of Bach’s 
by Novello. Itis particularly ¢ 
rel as one of the b 
B *s Ch 
verse or verses of the 
The student thus 
would otherwis 


pir 
ropir 
good 


at iss 


udes, ooks in 


yrale 


AD 
treated in 


is 


] A.— We 
Haydn’s 
G. TI 


some 


to discover whether 

gs (made in !810, f 

still published. 

ler yr be { e s if they can 
ind whe 


arrange 
ym, of 


Dn 
ym ps Perhaps 
rea still be 
tained, 

as in everything else, put 
| ir violin is a go 1d one, and 
Stricken in years, your best plan is to 


value. Writeto Messrs. W. FE. 


well 
> as to its 


& We 


Concertos should 
Harwoed in D, 
minor, Kheinberger in F. 
through Novello. Suitable 
l-known to need mention. 


\ny Organ 


iH 


and 


suit your 
Horatio 
All the 


lianoforte 


yse of ndel 
1 
rker 
abov 
(_oncertos 


N 


1 
Know, 


too W 


.—The best book on the operas, far as we 

complete Opera Book,’ by Kobbé (Putnams, 
gives not ly the stories, many music-type 
We nk you will tind this will meet your 
in regard to the Wagner operas. : 


is the 
It 


strations., 


oO 
ill 
needs 


ue we told a 


In our January iss orrespondent (* T. S. M.’) 
that ‘there exists no periodical that makes a feature of 
information in regard to violin literature.’ We regret that 
in saying this we overlooked the S/rvad. We have pleasure 
in drawing the attention of ‘T. S. M.’ and others interested | 
in string matters to our contemporary. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITED. 


S.—Thirteen Chorales. From the Church 


ACH, |. 
} Cantatas and Motets. 


Sm, 2. Ee oa 
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GI 
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STAV.—‘** At the Boar’s Head.” 
A Musical Interlude in One Act. TI 

from Shakespeare’s ** King Henry IV. The 
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Wa St.. W 
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WEDDING-FEAST 


A SELECTION 


\ethod 


ORGAN 


COLERIDGE-TAYLORK. 


TE 


HUGH BLAIR 
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anp Company, Limited 


PUBLISHED 


EW AND ENLARGED EDITION, MALE-VOICE CHOIRS 


CAPTAIN STRATTONS 
FANCY. 


BALLAD FOR BARITONE SOLO WITII CHORUS 


Cathedral Organists 
PAST AND PRESENT 


A Record of the Succession of Organists Set to Words by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
By CYRIL JENKINS. 

S ROVAL, AND PRINCIPAL | -pQ,, 

:™ 

GIATE CHURCHES OF THI - 
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yut the period of the Keformation until the} ‘ 
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JOHN E. WEST. masa 
W. PAXTON & Co., L1b., 
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DICTIONARY % MODERN MUSIC 
eoyat sve. and MUSICIANS © 35s mt 


(From 1880 to the Present Day). 
General Editor : 
Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL. 
Editorial Committee : 
Sir HUGH ALLEN. Pror. GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
E. J. DENT, M.A. Sir HENRY J. WOOD. 


stea by 32 National Sub-Committees composed of 76 Musical Experts representing every 





civilised country in the world. 





“Of particular service are the many critical summaries of the different nations’ 
ictivities in different departments, and also the very full reference lists of music and of 
books. . . . The articles are very satisfactorily sound and sober, telling us without 
unnecessary trimmings what we want to know.”—7%e 7imes. 

“We have had no book on similar lines so likely to be useful since J. S. Shedlock’s 
edition of Riemann went out of print a quarter of a century ago. A multitude of readers 
vill find a great joy in Sir Henry Wood’s masterly article on Orchestral Colour.... 
brilliantly informative.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The work has been thoroughly done. Not the least valuable feature of the book 
s the article on ‘Harmony.’.... Its value is undoubted.”— Yorkshire Post. 





PROSPECTUS CONTAINING FULL DETAILS POST FREE 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 











MARCH’ BULLETIN 
OXFORD MUSIC 


During March the following additions were made to the Oxford Music List 
BOOKS 


MUSIC AND BOYHOOD, By THOMAS Woop (Oxford Musical Essays). 35. 6d. nev. 


THE MUSICAL PILGRIM SERIES: A series of extended “‘ Programme Notes ” on the 
works of the masters. Edited by Dr. ARTHUR SOMERVELI 
BACH’S “648.” Parts I. Ann II, By J. A. FULier MAirLanp, 
BACH’S KEYBOARD SUITES. By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. By A. FoRBEs MILNE, 
WAGNER’S ‘“*‘MASTER-SINGERS OF NUREMBERG.” By Cyrit WINN. 
DEBUSSY AND RAVEL. By F. H. Suera 
1s. 6a. net each book. 
SONGS 
“THE MOOR.” By Ropin MILFORD, 
“LAWN AS WHITE AS DRIVEN SNOW.” By GorRDON SLATER. 
“TEWKESBURY ROAD.” By GorRDON SLATER, 
2s. each. 


FOR CLARINET AND PIANO. 


IDYLL. By RALPH GREAVES. 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 
PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 


Price Three-Halfpence each. 


Words by Vus 
COME, CHILDREN, ON AND FORWARD . F. BEvVAN... on - . ‘ G. C. Ma 
FOR THE FRESHNESS OF THE MORNING W. Sr. Hitt Bourne , . Lady Evan 
I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY ° , Emicy H. MILLer - : » F. Cray 
COME, O COME, IN PIOUS LAYS , G. WITHER on ; J. STAINES 
f{THINE FOR EVER! GOD OF LOVE . Mary F. Maupe - » We Ge Me 
NOW THE DAYLIGHT GOES AWAY F. R. HAVERGAL eos . J. Ane 
JESU, WHOM THY CHILDREN LOVE... J. F. WHEELER ... H. E. B 
SWEETLY O'ER THE MEADOWS FAIR . . F. A. CHALLINOR one ° oo 2 ioe 
WOULD YOU GAIN THE BEST IN LIFE . H.R. Patmer ... ons : uo ©. J. Mas 
ON OUR WAY REJOICING : . - J. S. B. Monseir - ee wow WAG 
AGAIN THE MORN OF GLADNESS J. ELLERTON one . J. Stars 
THE ANGEL'S SONG F. R. HAVERGAL . A. Ranpecc 
FORWARD, CHRISTIAN CHILDREN Heren W. SELBy , A. Morrat 
rTHE GOLDEN SHORE : E. OXENFORD. J. STAIN: 
SAVIOUR, BLESSED SAVIOUR G. THRING . : . Joun E. West 
ENTER WITH THANKSGIVING W. St. Hitt Bourne ° . F. H. Cowen 
MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE W. H. Draper ... ese ‘ . J. V. Roserts 
STARS, THAT ON YOUR WONDROUS WAY J. BoGvue ... wn , ; . J. Starnes 
rHE DAY IS PAST AND OVER . J. M. NEALE ‘ . . J. Barney 
WE MARCH, WE MARCH TO VICTORY x. MOULTRIE... ‘ . J. Barney 
HARK! HARK! THE ORGAN LOUDLY PEALS G. THRING ‘ia ‘ . . G. J. Bennett 
O WHAT CAN LITTLE HANDS DO G. W. HINSDALE H. E. B 
THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN ‘ C. F. ALEXANDER ; . A. SULLN 
LORD, THY CHILDREN GUIDE AND KEEP W. W. How 
THE BEAUTIFUL LAND ‘ . E. Oxenrorp 
JESU, TENDER SHEPHERD, HEAR ME M. L. Duncan 
rHE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ENGLAND J. CompSTON 
THE CITY OF LIGHT s F. ALDER ... ° 
GOD IS IN HEAVEN! CAN HE HEAR... , GILBERT eee H. E. I 
GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD ° C. WESLEY J. STAINE 
HE DWELLS AMONG THE LILIES W. St. Hitt Bourne : . Lady Evan-Suita 
THE CROWN IS WAITING E. OXENFORD , . J. States 
RAISE YOUR STANDARD, BROTHERS G. SPILLER... .. . ee 
FLOWERS F. R. HaverGal! A. RANpDE 
rHE GOOD SHEPHERD , E. OXENFORD . ; . J. STAINER 
ABOVE THE CLEAR BLUE SKY M. BovurDILton H. E. ¢ 
VHEN LOVE DRAWS NEAR - . L. WHrrexHeap 
COME SING WITH HOLY GLADNESS J. J. DANIELL 
VE WILL PRAISE THEI! . E. Oxenrorp 
AN I GIVE JESUS 4. C. Benson , 
PRAISE OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR W. W. How ane , A. CHAMBERS 
DAY IS OVER . S. Barinc-Govu._p - - . F. W. Biunt 
rHEE, LORD, FOR THIS FAIR EARTH G. E. L. Cotton ° ow Gi 
F LOVI ° ose i P BARN 
FRIENDS, THE WORLD WANTS MENDING ° . : ° . E. J. Troup 
ATOR, GOD, AND LORD Mary Braprorp WHITING ... . J. H. Maunper 
DD, WE COME BEFORE THEE J. GIBSON eve .. Tune—" ELLACOMBE 
WHAT IS THE GIFT THAT ICA sR Mary Braprorp WHITING ... « H. A. CHAMBERS 
HOSANNA WE SING ' ‘ G. S. HopGces ... . : . H. A. CHAMBERS 
HEAVENLY FATHER, SEND THY BLESSING CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH... .. W.C. Harvey 
rHE DAYS OF OLI Ernet Boyce ... ‘ . . Ernet Boyce 
{BLESSED JESU, WE CAN SEE THEE Doris Row Ley ... ; ss . Artec RowLey 
THE EARTH IS FAIR AND SWEET Doris RowLeY ... . ALec Row.Ley 
WHILE OUR LORD WAS PASSING BY Etuet Boyce ‘ , ETHEL Boyce 
5 PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT . F. W. Faper... , . Ouiver KING 
1.* THE HOLY LIGHT W. BM. We Gatien. 
NOW SINKS THE SUN THAT LIT OUR FESTAL MORN Mary BrapFrorp WHITING 


LARVEY 


* These Hymns are suitable for Flower Services 


ire also published in Six Sets, containing Ten Hymns and Tunes, price 6d. per 


Words only, 6s, 6d. per 100. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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VOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


ANTHEMS, ETc. 


Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos). 


ren's Angel, The (both Notations) .. - a - " - Cu. Govunop 
me, let us all this day (both Notations) .. oe os oe : -. J. S. Bacnw 
1, at all times I will bless Thee (both Notations) .. me os ra MENDELSSOHN 
rd of our being (both Notations) .. os ae i is at “s G. F. HANDEL 
the wings of a dove (both Notations) eal ne - e “a MENDELSSOHN 


Sacred Two-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices. 


Except the Lord build the House (both Notations) - a +n a M. J. Monk 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard (both Notations) ee oe + .» Myces B. Foster 
God sends the night (both Notations) is ii ws 7 o G. RATHBONE 
Like as the hart (both Notations) .. i in V. NovELLo, arr. by H. ELttiot Button 
Lord is my Shepherd, The (s. & c., both Notations) .. ee ee oe HENRY SMART 
O for the wings of a dove (Staff Notation only) .. oe MENDELSSORN, afr. by J. E. Wrst 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings (Staff Notation only) oe oe .. J. H. Maunper 
songs of Praise the Angels sang (Staff Notation only) .. ° oa oe .. ATTWOOD 
ROLAND ROGERS 


Contralto Solo and Three-part Chorus for 1st and 2nd Soprano and Contralto. 


Within Thy sacred fane (both Notations) ee ee oe oe ee -» JostaH Bootn 3d. 


Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. 


Tonic 


Happy Day! Festal Day! .. ee os oe oe o. H. A. CHAMBERS 
Hosanna be the children’s song... ion a ee ‘a -.» E. M. Barper 
Hosanna we sing es ee . ee ee oe ee -. Joun E. West 
I love to hear the Story oe na ~— =< - a MyteEs B. Foster 
Lord, Thy children .. oe ee oe oe ee - -. J. H. MAUNDER 
Sweet is Thy mercy .. oe se oe oe o* os oe J. Barnsy 
Thine for ever .. os on 7 on oe -» H. Ettiot Button 


Anthems for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 


Open to me the gates.. oe ee oe . oe FRANK ADLAM 
Praise the Lord, O my soul .. “ o ee oe ee oe r. P. Rove 
Sun of my soul.. ‘ JosepH H. ADaMs 


Anthems for Four Voices. 


Lift up your heads ‘ oe os os oe ..S. CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy House ee oe G. W. TorRRANCE 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings os on J. H. MauNnDER 
Rejoice inthe Lord .. GEorGE J. ELVEY 
Rejoice in the Lord J. Baptiste CALKIN 


* 


Anthems for Evening Service. 
Save us, O Lord, while waking. s.a.T.B... GEORGE C. MARTIN 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.s.A.a ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.a.T.8. oe ee oe ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Through the day Thy love has spared us. S.A.T.B. oe H. A. CHAMBERS 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITeEb. 
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EASTER ANTHEMS. 


If ye then be risen with Christ (Two-part 
*If ye then be risen with Chr 

If ye then be risen with Christ 

If ye then be risen (Tw 

* Jesus Christ is risen to 


Jesus Christ is risen t 





*B. Farebr ther and H Gad 
‘ . B. Luard 


R 


ec hecbecber bebe bec le Pei 


Hallelujah ° ° 
, Handel, 3d 
sd >rotch and E 


6d *Ye humble souls that seek the Lord H 


thus * to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, tid., 2d., and 3d. each 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linmirep. 
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COM POS SITIONS 
PROF. J. BRIDGE. M.A., Mus. Doc., F.S.A. 


PusLIsHED By NOVELLO & COMPANY, Ltp. 





ORATORIO. CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
nd Edition.) Vocal Score ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 
2 AWAY WITH GRIEF 
' ; THE MERRY CHRISTMAS MORN 
and Band Parts on Loan. 3. HOLY NIGHT 
‘ AWAKE THE VOICE (s.s.a. only) 
yR . , re - f CHRISTMAS IN THE FIELDS (Béarnais Melody 
DRAMATIC CANTATA, 7. WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN (Chester Mystery Play 
cal Score . REJOICE WITH HEART AND VOICE (Old French 
Full Score and Band Parts on Loan, 7 RJ —_ nities 7 
) of **° » Revele” (Gu de Ballet) ‘ E =P RDS’ ¢ ROL (Coventry ystery Play 
stral Parts of ** The Reve Suite de Ball LULLABY (Coventry Mystery Play 
iy also be had separate ly. I ACROSS THE SNOW 
; 12, THE SHEPHERDS HAD AN ANGEI 
SACRED CANTATA. 13. ON BETHLEHEM'S HILI ‘ 
ESURGAM. Vocal Score a 
ESU IN ) -SONGS 
Full Score and Band Parts on Loan PART-SONGS. 
thes ‘ ' OS ee ee S.A.T nd Edition 
MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in C Vith Accompaniment for Orchestra and Sleigh Bells 
Edition) For O ae COME, LASSES AND LADS 
Edition, or Organ or Orchestra Poni 
Full Score and Band Parts on Loan. GREEK WAR SONG I 


ANTHEMS. IT WAS A LOVER. s.a 


I 
T 
Tonic 
praise the Lord (Harvest) IOAN. TO THI MAYPOLE 
wute Series) (Harvest) LOVE A 
13 ate Gouten) (Sune) SOLDIER, REST. a 
y (Lute Series) (Xm THE CHESHIRE CHEESE. (A 
> Series) . THE CURFEW BELL. ‘5.4.1.1 
: ment for 2 Horns) 
ORGAN, “HE MILLER OI TI iE DEE 
OVERTURE in G : MILLER OF THE DEI 
VERTURE in ; © THE NATIONAL ANTHEM, (A 
CONCERTO in D minor (Stanley) 6 > STEERSMAN'S SONG. I 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 





HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 





THE 
ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
HARVEY GRACE 


Cloth, gilt, xviil. + 319 





pages. 
WITH OVER TWO HUNDRED MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price Nine Shillings net. 





Extracts from Mr. ERNEST NEWMAN’S Introduction. 


“This is, I think, the first systematic and comprehensive English book on the Organ works of Bach.” 


“The prime value of Mr. Harvey Grace’s book is that it appeals both to the organist and to the eager 
ae of organ works. . . .” 


‘It impresses the non-organist as the work of a man who sees his Bach in relation to all other music, 
ancient and modern, ns 

“This is the book of a worshipper, but not of a blind worshipper. . . . Mr. 
Bach’s lapses inspires confidence in his judgment as a whole. No 
gives us so connected a picture of Bach as an organ composer.” 


“The student of musical technique, no less than the student of Bach 
Mr. Grace’s book.” 


Grace’s frankness towards 
other book with which I am acquainted 


will learn a good deal from 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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SONGS 


BY 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


VOL. 1. VOL. 4. 
, ¥ _ on 
TWENTY SONGS SW AN SONGS 
igs = (SCHWANENGESANG). 
FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 
THE ENGLISH VERSION BY 
J. TROUTBECK. 
NATALIA MACFARREN. Edited, with marks for phrasing, expression, and breathing 
BY 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
ntsman, rest (Ellen's rd Price 2s. 6d. 
Knowest thou the land (Mign yn's song in “The Lady Revi mesease — Liebesbote- Ailee~Der Ailes 
- st S01 in Wilhelm “+ = : chaft Her portrait—lhr Bild 
ester 7 hro’ the pine-wood The soldier's presentiment—Krie- The fishermaiden—Das Fischer 
The Message « \ The Summer waves eer’s Ahnune aitdichen, 
Nought may'st ask me Wanderer's night-song Longings in Spring—Frthlings- The town—Die Stadt 
Mignon econd song i Trust in Spring 


“ Wilhelm } The maiden’s lamen sehnsucht By the sea~Am Me 
ilhelm Meister e maiden's la t ‘ site die 4 : 
Oh, let me dre t I awaken fo Mignon \ serenade—Stindchen. The apparition Der I 





AND TRANSLATED BY 


Price 2s, Od. 


ppe 


ae . = 1a " rhe retreat—Aufenthalt eanger 
SPeLeROn S | thee ss © he passing-bel In a strange land—In der Fremde The pigeon post 
Wilhelm Meiste : Departure—Abschied 
The greenwood call ve Maria (Ellen's third song in - 
The fu rbed moon man * The Lady of the Lake *’) 
om mun rhe fisherman 


= aiiems Sonali VOL. 5. 


“THE rat MAID OF THE 


Die Taubenpos 


- a 
VOL. 2. (DIE SCHONE MULLERIN) 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 


TWENTY SONGS "J. TROUTBECK. 


FOR A CONTRALTO VOICE. Edited, with marks for phrasing, expression, and breathing 


ELE ED, EI EI ‘ TRAN ATED BY ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
NATALIA MACFARREN. Price 2s. 


Wandering—Das Wandern. 
Whither—Wohit 
Halt Halt 
Gratitude to the brook—Danh 
- po? sagung an den Bact 
Fisher 6 aan aye Evening rest—Am Feierabend 
Ll ree ae er get gery oll prisoned hus a Phe question—Der Neusierige 
Old nets “ *. ba : “ee “* Impatience—Ungeduld : 
: . Morning greeting—Morgengruss Farbe. 
The miller's flowers—De aded flowers— Trockr 
Miller's Blumen The miller and the br 
iiaseat nt on eR A rain of tears—Thriinenregen Miller und der Bact 
< Nd ~ ie , as Mine— Mein The brook's lullaby—De 
mee . . \ pause— Pause Wiegenlied 





VOL. 6. 
2. tir . - r Tr . . > Ty T = r? 
THE WINTER JOURNE)\ 
TWENTY SONGS (WINTERREISE). 
— . = I~ GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. cS EVGLES VERmes St 
J. TROUTBECK. 

ELECTED, EDITED, AND TRANSLATED BY Price 2s. Od. 

,aor — >A Good-night—Gute Nacht The post—Die Post , 
NATALIA MACFARREN. The weathercock—Die Wetter >» grey head—Der graue Kor 
fahne. The raven—Die Krihe . 

Frozen tears—Gefrorne Thriinen. The last hope—Letzte Hoffnuns 
Benumbed—Erstarrung In the village—Im Dorfe. ” 
The Er! Kins Hark, hark, the lark The linden tree—Der Linden The stormy morning—Der st 
Omnipotence Thee would I greet. aum mische Morgen 

Love's unrest To the beloved one A flood—Wasserfluth Delusion—Tauschung 

Rose among the heather Suleika'’s second song On the stream—Auf dem Flusse. The sign-post—Der Wegweiset 
Sad heart Presence of the loved one Looking back—Rickblick. The hostelry—Das Wirthshaus 
The band of roses. Laughing and weeping. Jack-a-Lantern—Irrlicht Courage— Muth. oe 
Thou art repose Margaret's prayer Rest—Rast The mock suns—Die Nev 
Ganymede By the doorways I will wander A dream of Spring—Frihlings- sonnen. . 
Mignon To a brooklet traum The organ grinder—Der Lett 
Secrets To Sylvia Loneliness—Einsamkeit. mann. 


Price 25. 0d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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STIVAL MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE. 


s. d 
STUART At Fall Time / GIBSON-BUTLER, H. E. Dancing Leaves 5 
P aughter of the Breeze 
GODOWSKY, LOUIS. A Little Story 
HAIGH, Dr. T Peaceful Mood 
Restless Mood ‘ 
“ HOLLIDAY, J. ¢ 
iin G min ) o.! 90 Light and Shade (two Studies 
nG maj 19, 2 i LISZT. Campanella, La 
Scherzo 591 t I } ——« (,nomenreigen 
EDRIC Valse Fantasque ; t NEWTON, ERNEST Titania's Dance 
Le Coucou ‘Rondeau 2 I RACHMANINOFPI Polichinelle in F min 
HARRY. Elégie Héroiqu 506 ) WARD, AYLMER. Scherzit 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
( 7 ad 1 GOLTERMANN Cantilena 

HAIGH, D I Réve Angélique 

HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH Danse M« 

HOWARD, I Elegy 

ILYNSKY, A Berceuse 

NEWTON, ERNEST rhe Hunter 

SCHUMANN 
Humming Song, and Hunting Sor 
Scenes of Childhood, and Reaper 
Happiness, and Italian Mariners’ Sons 

rSCHAIKOWSKY 

- LOrgue de Barbarie, and Soldats de 
Douce verte mn nson Napoli 

VISCONTI levrett mm Sonata No 

SONGS. 
SOPRANO, TENOR, 
f the Moon ' : 6 | HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH. Tea-St 

JENKINS, CYRII My lo 

KRENKEL, G Life 

LEVENSON, BORIS 

BORIS eigh B yo28 LOUGHBOROUGH, R. Song of Charmion 
Ta y $0 316 f WILLIAMS, GERRARD. O Mistress Mine 
eT } 


GERRAR ! hter of 1 } ; f When that I was and a tiny little I 


Perpetuo 
VEN (Edited by F. CORDER 
Elise (Etude) 


BARITONE OR BASS. 
$028 NEWTON, ERNEST Wil 
$ ( WILLIAMS, GERRARD 
4 2 When that I was and a tir 


4028 


CHORAL. 
MIXED VOICES. 
O-N. S.-I MENDELSSOHN 
) d 1 Welcome to May (" B Wedding 
SCHUMANN. Dreaming (Triumerei 
rRADITIONAI 
Song of the Volga Boatmen 
WOODGATE, LESLII 
Iry Bay (Song at Sundowr 45 4d Fruits of Love (B Solo) 
Highland Boat Song 


GRADING: e= Easy ; Moderate ; d= Difficult. 


ee inspection copies willingly sent to the selection committee of any bona-fide Musical 
Competition Festival sending copy of last year’s syllabus and enclosing postage. 


\ ~AXTON 22, HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD ST 
: 4 IN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.1. 


ee 
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NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SMAL 





tra, 
ductor 


ductor 
Piano Solo. 


Full Score. 
Violin Con 
Violin and 
Piano. 
Violin Imo 


Full Orches 
r 
Piano Con 


Small Or 
chestra. 


1 bo 


Austin, E., Sweet Night 
BENDALL, Pas Seul = 
BENNETT, Eventide Melody 
Bair, Serenata 
Brewer, Auf Wiederse ehe n 
Carsk, Barbara Allen Variations 
- Gavotte in G . - 
CoLeRIDGE-TayLor, W altzes, Four... 
maak 1a (Selection from 
\W edding- F east) 
| Prelude, 2nd Entr’acte 
Intermezzo 
Finale, lst Entr’ acte 
2 | Eastern Dance 
Novelletten, Nos. 1,2,&3 ea. 
- - No. 4 - 
Cowen, English Dances, Four 
February (Months, No. 
May ( “- 
June 
September (_,, - ee 
December ( ~ ae 


i ee oe oe 


Case OTe 


” 


” ” 


” 


a Menuet d'Amour ‘ 
Davies , Sole »mn Melody (str. & org.) 
Dunuit, € Chiddingfold Suite 
E.Lcar, Chanson de Matin 

Chanson de Nuit 
P le ading y 
Se renade (W and of Youth) . 
Canto Popolare 
FLeTcuerR, Bagatelles (strings only) 
Che Toy Soldiers’ Marc h 

, Valse Lyrique 
Haynes, Westwood Gavotte ‘ 
HoLBrooke, Souvenir de a 
IRELAND, Bagatelle ai 
Jounson, Elves (Faerie Suite, ‘No. 

> Pavane in A.. 

Kreuz, Conversation Amoureuse 
LeMarE, Andantino 7” 
Chant sans Paroles 

ie Menuet Nuptiale 
MackENZIE, Benedictus ‘ — 
PuRcELL, Gordian Knot Untied, Ist 

and 2nd Suites ... each 

p Suite eee 
Rameau, Gavotte 
RAWLINSON, Serenade 

Aubade _ 

ReeEp, Serenade (Suite Venitienne) ; 
Rocket, Graceful Dance 
WapDDINGTON, Intermezzo 
WarEING, Summergold Gavotte 
Wenopt, Air de Ballet. 
West, Intermezzo ‘ae _ oéit- acm FO 1 owe Ge Ok, oe 
Marjorie Gavotte ~ son| BIB | cco | ccs coe cee Sf- 2. | OR Od, Odd. 

» Maypole Dance . 14/- ... |... 2/8 ... 8/- 3/- 8d. Sd. 8d. 
WoLsTENHOLME, Allegretto in ‘ED | See ore ae 8 2/3 Sd. 8d. 8d. 


CSConw we wR OM. 
Ore aeand’ Se 


x 


Leo’ 


zt =I = 


” 


” 





N.B.—Parts marked A are printed together. Parts marked B are printed together Parts marked C are pros 
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YRC H ESTRAS. SUITABLE 





2 3 


and 2, 


Corni 1 & 
Corni 3 & 4 
Tambourine. 
Solo-Cornet. 


Triangle. 


Trombone 
Euphonium. 
Timpani 
Side Drum 


Clarinetti. 
Tromboni 1 


Trombe. 
Cornetti. 


_— 


zx 


2: 


* 

Sd. 
——: SS Sow ee 
Sd. | 8d. 8d.A A A A oe | Oe 
won ae ee 
8d. | 8d. 8d.B B 4d. BB... 8d. 
id. 8d.A8d.B B A 4da.C ... &d. 

ae eee 

4 * Bee A eee 


l, Sd. 8d 
Ml. 4d. 4d. 
“i 8d. 8d. 
Nd. 8d. 4d. 
. 8d. Rd. 

. 8d. Sd. 

. 1. Rd. Xd. 
. Nd. 8d. 4d. 
id. 4d. id. 
Sd. 4d. 

1/6 1/6 


8d. Sd. 





X Flute has the Melody. § May be had as a complete Suite 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, EDITED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE 


IN TWO PARTS 


Price Four Shillings each 


Or, Complete, Cloth, Price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep 





EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 


The Principles and Practice of Vocal and Physical Therapy. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF VOCAL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By H. H. HULBERT 


Caper. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxrorp, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Erc. 


176 Pages, Octavo Size, Cloth, Gilt Lettered - - : : PRICE SEVEN SHILLINGS NET 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


I.—DEFINITION OF EURHYTHM. II.—THE ENGLISH PHYSIQUE AND ARTISTIC MOVEMENT. Science and games* 
skill—Movements of novice and master-man—Co-ordination in movement—Discipline of games. III.—THE POISE OF THE BOD! 
AND TONICITY Common deformities—Correct poise—Correct figure—Lumbar curve the centre of balance—Degrees of tonicity- 
Position of attention—Special exercises. IV.—THE SCIENCE OF APPRECIATION AND THE CONCEPTION OF TH 
BEAUTIFUL. Power of imagery—Knowledge of self—Kinds of appreciation—The five senses and experience—Sense of touch in must 
and games. V.—THE ART OF EXPRESSION AND CONTROL. Three nervous levels—Will and movement—The guiding sensatio: 
of movement-feeling—Self-control of the actor and public speaker—Euphonetics. VI.—THE CENTRAL APPARATUS OF SPEECH 
VIL—THE SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. VIII.—BREATHING FOR VOICE. Diagrammatic sketch of apparatus- 
Different kinds of breathing—Effects of types of breathing on voice hygiene and figure. IX.—THE ARTICULATORY APPARATUS 
X.—THE LARYNX. XI.—HYGIENE FOR VOICE-USERS AND ORDINARY HEALTH EXERCISES. Voice-user's throat- 
Physiological congestion of throat—Voice-training prevents voice-user's throat—Loss of health through civilization—Physical exercises fot 
health—Positions: movements of arms, head, body, and legs; balance exercises, jumping, and marching. XII.—EURHYTHMICS~- 
THE PRACTICE OF EURHYTHMICS 

“It was very much wanted, and now that it has arrived it proves to be the best book on the subject we have ever seen. 
One would like to dwell lovingly on every stage of this monumental work did space permit, but it will only allow of a sever 
commendation of every word from the beginning . . . to the end, which consists of music to accompany the rhythmic physical exercises. ~ 
The Morning Post, February 17, 1922 

"No teacher of singing should be without this wonderful book.''"—Musical Opinion. 


" This is a thoughtful and thought-compelling book which touches life at most points. Eurhythm the author defines as perfect harmot! 
and discusses with a fine enthusiasm the practical means of bringing about in the individual this desirable condition. The book should be ot 
great value to teachers of singing and physical education, while the intelligent student can also derive great benefit from a careful 
reading.""—Glasgow Herald. 





Lonpon;: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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THE SHAFTS OF CUPID 


THE WORDS BY 


FRED G. BOWLES. 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


IN THREE KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


London: Novetto anp Company, LiMITED. 


MUSIC 


FOR 


STRING ORCHESTRA. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


.§. BACH. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR, 


Part II., No. 16, of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight.” 
Arranged for String Orchestra (or Quartet) by 
JuLius HARRISON, 


Score, 2s. Od. Parts, 3s. 4d. 


ERNEST AUSTIN. THE VicaAR OF BRAY. Variations. 
Score, 9s. Parts, 9s. 

ADAM CARSE. BARBARA ALLEN, 
Piano Conductor, 2s. 3d. 


.D. DAVIS. 


Variations, 
String Parts, 6s, 
SONG OF EVENING. 
Score, 4s. Parts, 35. 4d. 
1. F. DUNHILL, THe CuHIDDINGFOLD SvI!TE. 
Score, 7s. 6d. Parts, 9s. Od. 
EDWARD ELGAR. ELEGy. 
Score, 2s. 6d. Parts, Is. 8d. 
INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO (Op. 47). 
_ and Orchestra. 
score, 10s. ; Quartet Parts, 6s. ; Orchestral Parts, 10s. 6d. 


PERCY FLETCHER. Two BAGATELLES. 


Parts, 35. Od. 


Quartet 


CH.H. PARRY. Suite 1n F (Lady Radnor’s Suite). 
Score, 7s. Parts, 7s. 6a. 


PERCY PITT. ArIR DE BALLET. 


Score, 3s. Parts, 35. 4a. 


RY PURCELL. Suite rrom DRAMATIC Music. 

Edited by Atsert Coates 
Score, Is. 6d. Parts, 2s. 8d. 
Two Suites FROM ‘‘THE GoRDIAN KNoT 
UNTIED.” 

Edited by Gustav Ho st. 

(With additional wind and drum parts ad /id, 

MS. on hire.) 

Score, 4s. Parts, 2s. 8d. 

Score, 45. Pagts, 2s. 84, 


No. I, 


No. 2. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


VIOLIN 





SCHOOL MARCHES 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BOOK III. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 
Arrival of the Visitors .. ae H. Hofmann 
Bright and Buxom Lasses, from ‘* Martha” ... Flotow 
Instrumental Band, The Percy E. Fletcher 
Little March, A as we J. D. Davis 
March from ‘‘ Egmont ” a Beethoven 
March from “‘St. Polycarp” ... Ff. A. G. Ouseley 
March wi Th. Kullak 
March from “‘ Tannhauser”’ aa Wagner 
Marching off to Bed saa ene Myles B. Foster 
March of Priests, from ‘‘ The Magic Flute ” 
Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ Il Trovatore ” 
Toy Soldiers’ March 


Mozart 
; Verdi 
... [schatkowsky 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 


OLD ENGLISH 


MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Although considerable attention has been given to the resuscitation 
of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ and even Harpsichord 
Music by the older English composers, very little has been done to 
make known the large mass of music for the Violin written by English 
musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the 18th century. 
These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and violoncello 
with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another favourite 
form was the Concerto grosso 

It is with the object of making known to the public a selection of 
the best of these compositions: that the present series has been 
undertaken. ALFRED MOFFAT. 





JAMES LATES 
Henry Eccies 
WILLIAM BaBELL 
Joun STANLEY 
Joun COLLETT 


No. 1. SONATA in G major 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in B flat major ... 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in A major 
TRIO-SONATA in E minor 

THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE 

. RIcHARD JONES 

-. WiLL1aM Boyce 
«WILLIAM Boyce 
CHARLES MACKLEAN 
+» WILLIAM CROFT 
Joserx GissBs 

JoHN HUMPHRIES 
Tuomas VINCENT 


www ww - 
eo0ooo & 


SONATA in D major on 
TRIO-SONATA in D minor 
THREE PIECES 
SONATA in E major 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in A minor 


wtewwwwetw es 
eoooooanaoem 


London: Nove.tiLo anp Company, Limited. 





Just PUBLISHED 


“HE WILL GUIDE YOU” 


An easy, effective, and melodious Anthem for General Use 
Whitsuntide 
Composed by EDWYN A, CLARE. 
Price 4d. 


Over 750,000 copies of Clare's Compositions now issued 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
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enna STUDIES 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTE; 


FRAN KLIN TAYLOR. 





THis Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte /echnigue, x 
to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed . 
progressive order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves hay. 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are inciuded numerous othe, 
which, though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 


FIVE-FINGER STUDIES ... : .. Part 1/31. DOUBLE NOTES 


” ” oe see ” 


SCALES . : : : . Part I 


=" OCTAVES 


” 


BROKEN CHORDS... eee , . Part 
_ - . CHORDS 


” 


STACCATO 

REPETITION _ oe 
REPETITION ann TREMOLO 
PART-PLAYING 


ORNAMENTS 


vVidtwhn 


LEFT HAND 


-whye 


.” ARPEGGIO 


to 


w 


VELOCITY ACCOMPANIED MELODY 


EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS 


a) 


RHYTHM 


our Whe 


NWN Wh 
wh 


~“ 


EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS 
By J. A. O'NEILL. 


FIGURES IN SEQUENCE 


” ” 


Vit 


wN Ww 


BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibung 
wae KRUG, 


OCTAVES ... ioe nen ARNOLD 

SPOKEN TC “INTC . EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING _ INDE 

SROKED : SL. : A = ome on . ~ smmme 10% 

or. . ™ peepee Maan PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungea i 
Peis acuta ss : a = die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Krt 

SHAKES one ‘ ’ _ a 2 56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 

POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fir & 

polyphone Spiel. By ARNOLD KRuG. 


* These Boo ontain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


to 


” 


” 


FROM THE ABOVE: 
SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of tb 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teac he er the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of mater 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience b# 
proved to be the most beneficial 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Rooks in which they are contained may be taken ® 
consecutive order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once wid 
Set II., which will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. : 

W here additional st ror s are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection 
published under the title of ** Progressive Studies "' (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available 


IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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NOVELLO'’S 


PIANOFORIE ALBUMS. 


In Numbers, each 1s. 6d., except Nos. 26, 27, and 28, or, Cloth Volumes, each 6s. 








VOLUME I. VOLUME IX. 
Twenty pieces from Petits Préludes,| Nos. 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, I. **Domestic Life.” 
‘laises. Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each, 3s. 
Twenty Pieces from Suites Anglaises, VOLUME xX. 
a ears Wee a ee Se 29.—KJERULF, HALFDAN, Nine Pieces. Op. 4, 
ave to » 3} SACHL, Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, : : . 
placed ; 0 s, Suites Anglaises, Xc. Se Nos. 1 to 9; Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6. 
=a : she No. 30.—KJERULF, HALF oe) Ten Pieces. Op. 24, 
— VOLUME II. Nos. 1 to4; Op 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos. 1 
NDEL. Twenty-fou ieces from Suites to 4. 
7. Sonatas, ** Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. No. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Op. 28, Nos, 5 and 
[ANDEL. Twenty-fou rie from Suites 6; Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged. 
12, Gsavottes, Wc. , 9 - - 
NDEL. ‘se —— ae : — ME XI. _ 
6, Water Music, &c. . 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scotland. 
: \rranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie ; 
VOLUME III. with additions by his son, A. C. Mackenzie. 


CHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels mE OY 
> VOLUME \XII. 
Hero’s Mi arch, Rakoczy March, Bridal March|,, 4 — I U {E XH : : 
wii &e 0. 35.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Eight Pieces. Op. 13, 

BCHIES. Filtcen Pleces, inctadies Mave _ Nos, I to 5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3, 

tion Mar eesti Veeck Dihestenad 36.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Nine Pieces, Of. 20 

o _ tia ; be _ Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23. Nos. 1 to 3. 
RCHES.  Fift 37.— MACKENZIE, \.C. Six Songs. Transcribed 
\\ ‘seo oath, Cian for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamici. 


. VOL ME IV. No. 38.—ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. Fifty Hungarian 
toe oe ay te ETS, Etc. Sixteen Piece . National Songs 
ay bse “se ag ggasi VOLUME XIV. 
VOTTES. sande ETS, Erc. Sixteen Pieces, | No- 41-—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Twenty-one Pieces. 
g Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6 ; 
Bourrée, & Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos, 1 and 2. 
\VOTTES. MINUETS. Erc. Sixteen Pieces, No. 4+2—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Seven Pieces. Op. 4. 
g W. Macfarren’s 2 Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 11. 
wart’s Minuet, Xc. fo, 43,—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Ten Pieces. Op. 8; 
Yip. 9. Nos nd 2: . los 2 and 3: 
VOLUME V. OF +4 ag 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 


-WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including eon we 
H use, Scherzo Brillant ., . sue 44 ° 
ye .44.—CUI, CESAR. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. 
2; Op. 21, No. 3. 


} > 1 ; 
1 Gavotte, Benedict’s 


WOLL NHAI Pas Je sam Pa 
La Gaze} **Ma aa G p,” &c. 
5 -WOLLENHAU 4 TT. Te 1 Pieces, including | No. 45. CESAR. Eleven Pieces. Op. 21, No. 4; 
ne : 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 


“sy 


‘Les Clochettes,” ‘‘ Feu Follet,” &c. p. 22, A, 
Sé HWEIZER. OTTO. Eight Scottish Airs ; Seven Piece Op. 22. No. 4: 
7 if s eeven eces, p- <<, INO. ; 
ur 1 for four hands . 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 
VOLUME VI. ; Op. 40, Nos, 2 and 4. 
17.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including VOLUME XVIL. 
_Murmuring | Rivulet, he Pilgrims’ Chorus’ no 47,—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 
; I x auser , xe : Op. 90. 
l .—SI -~ LER, I RI TZ. Nin Pieces, inc luding No. 48.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 
L lon,” ** Le Carillon,” ** The Evening Star” Op. 142. 
ane eer peers Ten 1 - No. 49.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Moments Musicals. 
ASI . ° € *yeces, including QA). ar dagio anc fondo | ) 5 
“Teu des On les. \ en Mélodi a Gebaien a Op. 94), and A lagio and Rondo (Op, 145). 
“Flying Dutchman”), &c. ; ; VOLUME XVII. 
VOLUME VIL. ,o. 50.—SCH UBERT, FRANZ. Three Sets of Variations, 
GOETZ. HERMANN. 1 ‘ : \ndante, and Klavierstiick. 
—_- a «lee Sane No. 51.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Adagio, Allegretto, 
L—GO! 1 Z, HERMANN. Four Compositions. and March in E major, &e. 
*—GOETZ, HERMANN. Six Compositions. = No, 52, "SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Five Klavierstiicke and 
F sneted VOLUME VIII. ['wo Scherzi. 
ence Bas ; 23.—R HEINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions, VOLUME XVIII. 
taken is 4.—RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. Eleven Composi No. 533. —HOFMANN, H. ‘‘ The Trumpeter of Sakkingen ” 
— pe a : ; ; (Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2). 
{5,RIIEINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions. | yo, 54 HOFMANN, H.. “ Talian Love Tale 
26.—TOURS, BETRHOLD. — Juvenile Album, and Five other Pieces. 
: 35. —HOFMANN, H. Fourteen Pieces. 


ollection > (Op. 19) 


Eight Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 3s. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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No. 5. 


SEVEN SHILLING 


Jour of Noces 
Festival Prelude on 
Legend 
Allegretto Pastorale 
Benediction N uptiale 
Sursum Corda 

Alla Marcia 
Adagio Cantabile 
Fanfare 
Intermezzo ... 
Easter Morn 
Finale in B flat 


Ein’ feste Burg 


Nocturne 

Postludium 

Andante Tranquil! 

In Springtime 

Madrigal 

Triumphal March 

Allegro in B flat I 

Choral Prelude on “* Rockin 

Preludium Pastorale 

Romance in F minor 

Romance in A flat 

Festal Commemoration ° 
No, 7 (Funeral Music). 

Funeral March (Pianoforte S« 

Blest are they that mourn (Requ 

Funeral March (Pianoforte Sonata, 

Funeral March ie 

Funeral March ("* Saul "’) 

I know that my Redeemer liveth ( 

Funeral March ("I ieder ohne Ww 

O rest in the Lord ("* Elijah 

Marche Solonnelle 

Marche Funébre : 

Finale fron ymphonie Pa 

Lament 
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TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS :— 
Book I. BoOoK 3. 
Lullaby for the New Year. JULY. Butterflies. 
(St. Valentine) Flirtations. AuGUsT. Mid-day Reverie. 


Boreas, SEPTEMBER. Harvest Hymn. 


Book 2. Book 4. 
In Springtime. OCTOBER. Autumn Evening Song. 
Italian Serenade. NOVEMBER. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 


Birds. DECEMBER, Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 
2. FEBRUARY. String Parts (5) 2 Wind Parts, Xc. 
5. May. String Parts (5) 2 Wind Parts, ¢ 
6, JUNE. String Parts (4) I Wind Parts, &c. 

Q. SEPTEMBER. String Parts (5) 3; 4 Wind Parts, 

. 12. DECEMBER, String Parts (5) g 4 Wind Parts, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 








FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 
VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESOUE. 


COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 22). 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Price, COMPLETE, Four SHILLINGS; SEPARATELY, 2s. 3d. EACH. 


» & 
‘olin and Pianoforte de ani complete 6 | Full Score (Full Orchestra)... 
Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 


Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 


violin and Pianoforte coe separately, each 


Sing Parts for Ful] or Small Orchestra ... 
Strings, each Number 


a . ; we - 
Parts for Small Orchestra... eee ~~ Separate String Parts, 8d. each. 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra... = one > a Military Band Arrangement 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim1tTep. 
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CHAPPELL & CO/S 
LATEST SONG SUCCESSE 


GUY D’HARDELOT. HAYDN WOOD. 
“ ‘Take all thy Sorrows” 
“The Curtain Falls” 
“Sometimes in My Dreams ’ 





“I Look into Your Garden” 
‘The Valley of Roses.” 

“A Brown Bird Singing” 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. HERMANN LOHR. 


“The Fairy Laundry” “Oh, for the Wings of a Swallow” 
“The Dance on the Lawn” * Summer” 


* Among the Willows’ “What a Wonderful World it would} 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKE. ERIC COATES. 
‘The Barque of Dreams “ The Little Green Balcony” 
“The Lazy Seas of Devon “Yearning” 
“Over the Waters Blue” ‘** Summer Afternoon ” 
ROGER QUILTER. “| Heard You Singing 
“Go. Lovely Rose MOLLY CAREW. 
“Fairy | ullaby ’ “ Fairy Cradles” 
“Canterbury Bells” 
“The Piper of Love” 
H. LYALL PHILLIPS. 


* If all the World ” 
“(Over the Dreamland Sea 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonn Srreet, Lonpon, W.1. 


NEW YORK AND SYDNEY, 


HANDBOOK OF MINIATURE 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC SCORES 


COMPLETE LIST OF PUBLISHED MINIATURE SCORES WITH A 
THEMATIC LIST 


OF CLASSICAL ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER WORKS. 


spring, the Fiddl 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN. 


Che Lilac Tree’ 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 


Price, 1s. post free. 


No music-lover should be without this Handbook, which is not only a complete catalogue of 
published miniature scores of orchestral and chamber music of al! schools and countries, but 
valuable guide through the whole literature of such music. The copious thematic list is & 
particularly valuable feature of the booklet, while Sir Henry J. Wood’s preface imparts to it, as it 
were, an Official sanction as a serious and trustworthy publication. 


& W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


—7_, 





ndon: Printed by Novetto & Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W-1- 


Wednesday, April 1, 1925. 








